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CHAPTER   1. 


TIk!  Herald  ordered  to  search  for  Franklin's  Expedition — Historical 
Notice  of  the  field  of  operation — First  Voyage  to  the  Arctic  He- 
o'ions — Departure  from  Panama — Sandwich  Islands — I'etropaulowski 
— Fort  of  St.  Michael — Kotzebue  Sound. 

On  our  return  to  Panauiu,  towards  tlie  end  of  April,  we 
learnt  to  our  surprise  that  the  Herald,  which  up  to  that 
time  had  been  a  surveying  vessel,  was  to  enter  upon  a 
new  career :  the  fate  of  Sir  John  Franklin  beginning 
to  excite  apprehension,  Captain  Kellctt  was  directed  to 
proceed  through  J^ehring's  Strait,  in  order  to  co-operate 
with  H.M.  Brig  Plover  in  searclnng  the  north-western 
extremity  of  America,  and  the  Arctic  Sea,  for  traces  of 
the  missing  voyagers.  The  Herald  was  made  as  conifort- 
[able  as  the  limited  means  of  the  station  and  the  urgency 
I  of  despatch  would  admit,  and  officers  as  well  as  men, 
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though  debihtatcd  ))y  u  proh)ng('(l  stay  in  nn  mihcultliy 
climate,  heard  with  enthusiaain  that  their  servicea  were 
rccpiired  in  a  cause  ao  congenial  to  their  feelings. 

The  region  to  which  our  operations  were  chiefly  to  be 
directed  was  discovered  hi  comparatively  recent  times. 
The  endless  moorlands  of  the  Arctic  Circle,  especially 
those  of  the  New  World,  offered  no  temptation  to  tlu^ 
earlier  adventurers,  and,  while  navigation  remained  in  its 
infancy,  the  icy  masses  rendered  the  exploration  of  the 
Polar  Seas  both  irksome  and  dangerous ;  when  however 
im])rovements  in  ship-building  and  increased  knowledge 
had  r(;ndered  seamen  more  confident,  several  expeditions 
were  undertaken  in  this  direction,  and  various  attempts 
made  to  shorten  the  route  to  India  by  discovering  a 
north-west  passage.  Thus,  by  degrees,  Europeans  be- 
came familiar  with  the  north-eastern  coast  of  America, 
but  they  remained  in  total  ignorance  of  the  north-western, 
where  impediments  of  a  more  serious  nature  had  to  be 
overcome.  The  Pacific  Ocean  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
Spaniards,  a  people  who  regarded  all  others,  if  venturing 
beyond  the  Hne  of  demarcation,  as  intruders ;  the  dis- 
tance of  the  Arctic  regions  from  any  civilized  place  was 
far  greater  than  on  the  eastern  side,  and  obtaining  sup- 
plies consequently  more  difficult.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, it  is  not  surprising  that,  after  the  discovery  of 
the  South  Sea,  a  period  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-five 
years  should  have  elapsed  before  any  attempt  was  made 
to  penetrate  into  the  higher  northern  latitudes ,  and,  had 
not  this  been  done  by  the  accidental  extension  of  the 
Russian  dominions,  a  much  longer  time  would  probably 
have  passed  ere  it  would  have  been  accomplished. 
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The  first  Russian  expedition  intended  for  the  explo- 
ration of  the  Arctie  regions  was  e(iui|)ped  in  thc^  year 
I  ()  ts,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kolyma.  It  was  commanded 
by  a  Cossack,  and  consisted  of  seven  vessels,  four  of 
which  were  soon  lost,  and,  although  three  succeeded  in 
navigating  througli  Hehring's  Strait,  and  thence  to  tlu; 
(iulf  of  Anadir,  tiu!  journals  of  these  voyagers  were  so 
imperfect  that  little  increase  of  geographical  knowledges 
resulted  from  their  labours.  No  further  attempts  by  sea 
were  made  until  the  year  1728,  when  Vitus  Ik^hring,  a 
Dane,  was  chosen  to  execute  a  plan  which  had  originated 
with  Peter  the  Great.  Behring,  having  passed  tlus  strait 
now  known  by  his  name,  sailed  as  far  north  as  07°  IS'; 
he  saw  nothing  of  the  coast  of  America,  but  was  fully 
satisfied  that  he  had  proved  the  disconnection  of  the 
two  continents.  Another  attempt  which  he  made  muled 
in  shipwreck,  and  ultimate  death,  upon  the  island  since 
denominated  after  him. 

It  was  reserved  for  the  immortal  Cook  to  obtain  the 
first  view  of  the  north-west  coast,  and  fill  up  the  blanks 
which  had  so  long  been  left  in  the  charts.  Cook,  in  the 
hoj)e  of  effecting  the  north-east  })assagc,  on  the  9th  of 
August,  1778,  discovered  Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  and 
acciu-ately  determined  the  breadth  of  the  strait ;  elated 
by  success,  he  pushed  northward,  and  in  lat.  70°  44'  fell 
in  with  the  packed  ice,  which  extended  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach.  After  traversing  the  Arctic  Sea  from 
Icy  Cape  on  the  American,  to  Cape  North  on  the  Asiatic 
shore,  the  advance  of  the  season  and  the  injuries  his 
ships  had  suffered  compelled  him  to  retrace  his  course 
to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  where  he  met  his  death.     In 
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the  following  year  Captain  (Jlcrke,  who  succeeded  to  the 
command,  also  made  an  attempt,  Imt  his  progress  wiis 
stop])ed  a  tew  miles  south  of  the  position  attaincul  by  his 
illustrious  predecessor. 

In  18 10  Otho  von  Kotzebue,  a  German,  sailed  in  a 
Russian  ship,  the  Rurick,  for  liehring's  Strait ;  he  was 
accompanied  by  Adalbert  von  Chamisso,  the  poet  and 
naturalist,  whose  writings  have  rendered  this  voyage  so 
popular.  Kotzebue  discovered  the  sound  called  after  him, 
but  although  an  open  sea  presented  itself  to  the  north- 
ward, he  sailed  to  the  Asiatic  shores,  and  thus  lost  a  fa- 
vourable opportunity  of  extending  our  knowledge  of  the 
north-west  coast.  In  the  following  yi^ar  he  again  re})aired 
to  tlie  north,  but  did  not  meet  with  riiuch  success. 

The  discovery  of  the  North-west  Passage,  always  si 
favourite  project  with  the  British  nation,  lay  dormant 
some  time  subsequent  to  the  French  Revolution,  but 
when,  in  1815,  peace  had  been  established  and  the  agi- 
tation had  abated,  the  solution  of  the  great  problem  was 
resumed.  In  order  to  explore  the  Arctic  Regions  the 
Government  despatched  several  expeditions,  both  by  sea 
and  land.  In  18:26  Captain  Beechey,  in  II. M.S.  Blossom, 
entered  Behrirg's  Strait,  the  principal  object  of  his  mis- 
sion being  to  co-operate  with  Sir  John  iranklin,  who  was 
then  exploring  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Sea ;  Beechey 
failed  to  accomplish  his  design,  but  he  made  an  accurate 
survey  of  the  coast  from  Point  Barro^v  to  Grantley  Har- 
bour. During  both  summers  hi  which  he  visited  the 
Polar  Sea,  the  extension  of  the  ice  was  traced,  the  first 
year  hi  lat.  TT  10',  the  second  in  lat.  70°  50'. 

Although  the  numerous  attempts  to  effect  the  North- 
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west  Passage  had  [)rove(l  abortive,  yet  the  Government 
still  entertained  hoju's  of  ultimate  success.  In  May, 
1845,  the  Terror  and  Mrebus,  under  the  connnand  of  Sir 
John  Franklin,  left  I'ngland,  accompanied  by  :  store- 
ship,  from  which  they  separated  on  the  20th  of  July.  As 
since  that  date  no  intelligence  respecting  their  fate  has 
been  received,  the  Admiralty,  after  allowing  a  reasonable 
period  to  elapse,  decnned  it  necessary  to  take  ste],)s  foj* 
their  relief.  In  1848  the  Enterprise  and  Investigator, 
under  the  command  of  Sir  James  Clark  Ross,  were 
despatched  to  tlie  eastern,  the  Herald,  Captahi  Henry 
Kellett,  and  Plover,  Commander  T.  E.  L.  Moore,  to  the 
western  side,  while  Sir  John  Richardson  penetrated  over- 
land to  the  shores  of  the  Pohu*  Sea. 

Towed  by  II. M.  Steamer  Sampson,  the  Herald,  ac- 
c()m])anied  by  the  Pandora,  left  the  Bay  of  Panama  on 
the  9th  of  May,  1848,  and  on  the  llth  she  parted  com- 
[)any  with  her  tender,  which  Avas  to  conununicate  at 
Oahu  with  H.]\l.  Brig  Plover,  and  thence  proceed  to  the 
Straits  of  Juan  de  Euca,  to  complete  the  survey.  On 
the  14th,  in  lat.  7°  19'  north,  and  long.  89°  20'  west,  the 
Sampson,  having  towed  us  000  miles,  cast  us  off,  and, 
giving  us  three  liearty  cheers,  was  soon  out  of  sight.  It 
had  been  supposed  that  by  being  towed  several  hundred 
miles  to  the  westward  we  should  soon  fall  in  with  the 
trade-wind,  and  thus  escape  the  variables  and  calms.  But 
we  had  not  been  taken  far  enough.  We  made  hardly 
any  prognjss,  and  it  was  not  until  we  had  reached  lat. 
9°  20'  north,  long.  110°  10'  west,  that  we  perceived  the 
first  signs  of  the  trade-wind.  On  the  llth  of  July  we 
sighted  Bird  Island,  a  rock  belonguig  to  the  Hawaiian 
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group,  and  on  the  7th  of  August,  after  a  tedious  passage 
of  ninety-two  days,  we  entered  Awatcha  Bay,  Kamtcliatka, 
and  anchored  in  the  port  of  Petropaulowski. 

The  weather  was  dehghtful,  and  great  was  our  sur- 
prise to  find  in  Awatcha  Bay,  instead  of  naked  hills 
and  sterile  plains,  as  we  had  anticipated,  a  luxiuiant 
herbage,  and,  up  to  the  line  of  perpetual  snow  of  the 
volcanoes,  a  covering  of  brilliant  green.  It  being  Au- 
gust, the  height  of  summer,  nearly  all  the  plants  were  in 
flower ;  the  roadsides  were  covered  with  blue  geraniums, 
Kamtchatka  roses,  and  lilies,  intermixed  with  Pedicu- 
laris  and  the  white  blossoms  of  Spirceas.  Only  two 
kinds  of  trees  {Firms  Cembra  and  Abuts' incana)  were 
found ;  for  the  willows  are  only  shrubby,  and  the  Pyrus 
roscefolia,  called  by  Chamisso  a  tree,  is  never  higher 
than  ten  feet.  The  poplar,  reported  to  have  been  seen 
wild,  was  not  met  with  by  us  in  that  state ;  in  the  go- 
vernor's garden  however  we  observed  an  avenue  of  these 
trees.  AIniis  is  the  most  common.  The  town  of  Petro- 
paulowski is  built  of  its  wood,  which  also  furnishes  the 
principal  fuel.  Of  its  bark  tlje  Kamtchadales  make  ves- 
sels for  holding  fluids,  which  they,  like  all  the  Siberians, 
call  tujes ;  the  same  term  when  applied  to  a  person  an- 
swers to  our  word  simpleton.  The  practice  of  mixing 
the  bark  of  tliis  tree  with  dough  is  not  now  in  use  at 
Petropaulowski,  but  is  still  prevalent  among  the  natives 
in  the  interior. 

If  Nature  has  been  scanty  in  her  supply  of  larger 
woody  plants,  she  has  made  up  for  it  in  the  distribution 
of  perennials  ;  annuals  are  scarce  on  account  of  the  short 
duration  of  the  summer,  and  the  suddenness  with  which 
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the  cold  season  sets  in,  wliich  prevents  many  seeds  from  ar- 
riving at  maturity.  Among  the  officinal  plants  of  Kam- 
tchatka,  the  following  are  desemng  of  notice.  The  Sche- 
lamanik,  or  Intoxicator  {Spircea  Kamtschatica,  Pallas),  is 
a  fine  perennial,  six  or  eight  feet  high,  and  producing  a 
corymb  of  conspicuous  white  flowers.  A  strong  liquor 
is  prepared  from  its  root,  although  prohibited  by  the 
laws  of  the  country.  In  the  spring  the  young  shoots, 
which  have  strong  astringent  properties,  constitute,  when 
mixed  with  fish  or  seal  oil,  a  favourite  dish  of  the  hihabi- 
tants.  The  young  leaves  of  the  Marschownik  {Li gust i cum 
Scoticum,  Linn.)  are  boiled  and  eaten,  as  those  of  Urtica 
dioica  and  jEffopodium  Podagraria  in  Germany.  The 
Guba  {Polyporus  igniarius,  Fr.,  var.)is  n^ade  into  tinder, 
and,  when  burnt,  its  ashes  are  mixed  with  snuff. 

The  soil  in  the  bay  consists  of  rich  mould ;  but  not- 
withstanding this  advantage  agricultiu-e  is  yet  in  its  in- 
fancy. No  grain  of  any  kind  is  grown  in  the  southern 
parts  of  the  peninsula ;  it  is  said  however  that  at  Cape 
Kamtchatka,  in  lat.  56°  north,  rye  and  barley  are  raised. 
The  inhabitants  live  chiefly  on  wild  benies  and  fish,  espe- 
cially herring  and  salmon.  It  is  only  around  their  houses 
that  little  patches,  cultivated  with  potatoes,  cabbage,  ra- 
dish, lettuce,  and  turnips,  are  met  with.  The  cabbages 
and  tiu-nips  are  excellent,  but  the  potatoes  very  watery. 

The  Russian  authorities  behaved  with  great  kindness, 
and  did  everything  in  their  power  to  promote  our  object ; 
but  as,  contrary  to  expectation,  no  tidings  of  th(  Plover 
had  been  received,  and  time  was  pressing,  om*  stay  was 
limited  to  a  few  days.  On  the  14th  of  August  we  de- 
parted steering  for  Norton  Sound,  North-west  America, 
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in  order  to  obtain,  Jit  the  Russian  trading  i)ost  of  Mi- 
chaelowski,  l)ai(lars  (skin-1)0{its),  and  an  interpreter  for 
the  Eskimo  language.  We  reached  the  place  on  the  2nd 
of  September,  but  in  consequence  of  the  heavy  weather 
and  the  exciissively  exposed  position  of  the  settlement 
for  a  ship  of  the  draught  of  the  Herald,  we  were  unable 
to  conmmnicate  for  two  days. 

The  Fort  of  St.  Michael,  or  Michaelofskoi,  belongs  to 
the  Russian- American  Fur  Company,  and  supphes  two 
other  trading  })()sts,  situated  some  distance  in  the  interior. 
[t  stands  on  a  little  tongue  of  land,  on  the  south  shore 
of  Norton  Sound,  in  lat.  63°  28',  long.  161°  51'  west, 
and  is  built  in  tlie  form  of  a  square,  composed  of  trunks 
of  trees,  which  are  laid  horizontallv  over  each  other,  in 
the  manner  of  the  American  block-houses.  At  each  angle 
is  a  watch-tower,  with  loopholes  ;  Avithin  the  walls  are  the 
v.irious  store  and  dwelhng  houses  ;  close  by,  a  chapel,  con- 
secrated to  the  rites  of  the  Greek  church  ;  and  at  a  short 
distance  a  windmill  for  grinding  corn.  Grain  isinqxjrted 
l)y  way  of  Sitka,  St.  Michael's  itself  not  producing  it,  nor 
indeed  any  eultivjited  vegetables,  except  a  few  turnips. 
About  four  hundred  yards  from  the  fort  is  an  Eskimo 
village,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  a  nmch  finer-look- 
um  race  than  the  more  northern  tribes.  The  countrv 
adjacent  is,  like  the  greater  part  of  the  Arctic  regions,  a 
vast  moorland. 

The  commandant  of  the  fort  could  not  supply  us  with 
baidars,  but  he  furnished  us  with  an  interpreter,  Paavil 
Oglayuk,  afterwards  known  among  us  by  the  nickname 
of  Bosky,  which,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  1  shall  adopt. 
He  was  a  half-caste,  and  had  been  bi'ought  from  Bodegas, 
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ill  l'p|)(M'  Calitbniia.  Althonjjjii  ijjjnoraiit  of  Knglisli,  hv 
Imd  a  slight  kii()\vl('(l<^c  of  the  Spanish  language,  by  iiieaiis 
of  which  our  iiitcrcoiirso  was  carried  on. 

Having  resiuiicd  our  voyage,  we  had  an  exciting  pas- 
sage throuf^li  Behrino-'s  Strait,  and  anchored  on  the  14th 
of  Scpteiuber  oft'  Chaniisso  Iskuul,  in  Ivotzebue  Sound, 
where  we  were  extremely  disa])pouited  in  not  meeting 
with  the  Plover.  Although  on  our  part  every  exertion 
had  been  made  to  hasten  the  arrival  on  the  lield  of 
operations,  yet  it  was  mortifying  to  find  that  the  \\iutei' 
was  fast  a])proacliing ;  the  Eskimos  had  already  h'ft  the 
coast,  and  several  severe  nights'  frosts  had  destroyed  the 
softer  vegetation.  In  order  to  obtain  au  intervicAv  with 
the  natives,  Ca])tain  Kellett  took  the  shi])  to  Caj)e  Kru- 
senstern,  but  none  were  seen  tluu'c.  Having  returned 
to  Chaniisso  Island,  a  party  from  Spafarief  Inlet  was 
met  with,  and  it  Avas  ascertained  that  some  white  men 
wer(^  travelling  in  the  interior,  a  piece  of  information 
which  opened  a  field  for  various  but  fruitless  conjectures. 

As  may  ho  imagined,  the  long  passage  to  Behring's 
Strait  had  been  extremely  dull,  and  monotony,  followed 
bv  its  usual  train,  soon  began  to  exercise  its  baneful  in- 
liuence.  As  a  rc'medv,  recourse  was  had  to  various  kinds 
of  diversion.  After  leaving  Awatcha  Bay,  it  was  unani- 
mously agreed  to  have  a  series  of  theatricals.  Mr.  Chinmio 
and  Mr.  Woodward  painted  tlu;  scenes,  and  Mr.  Pirn 
showed  great  skill  in  making  ladies'  dresses,  including 
caps  and  bonnets.  The  first  piece  was  performed  in 
Kotzebue  Sound,  when  Mr.  J.  G.  Whiftin,  the  manager, 
produced,  with  a  most  powerful  cast,  a  highly  amusing 
play,  and  issued  the  following  ])rogramme  ■. — 
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THEATRE  ROYAL,  KOTZEBUE. 

•'  Grand  Opening  Night. — Off  Charaisso  Island,  on  Saturday,  Septem- 
ber 15,  1848,  will  be  presented,  by  the  Qliicers  of  H.M.S.  Herald, 

'  THE  MOCK  DOCTOR  ;    OR,  THE  DUMB  LADY  CURED.' 

A  comedy  freely  translated  from  the  French  of  Moliere,  by  Fielding. 

Dramatis  Persona. 

Sir  Jasper,  a  knight     .     . 
Charlotte,  his  daughter 
Lcander,  her  lover,  a  military  officer 
Gregory,  the  Mock  Doctor 
Dorcas,  his  wife       .     .     . 


Davy,  a  poor  man  .  .  . 
Dr.  Hellebore,  a  mad  doctor 
James,  a  groom  .... 
Harry,  a  footman  .  .  . 
Maid  to  Charlotte  .  .  . 
Squire  Robert     .... 


Mr.  B.  Pirn. 
Mr.  J.  Anderson. 
Mr.  B.  Seemann. 
Mr.  T.  Woodward. 
Mr.  J.  Whiffin. 
Mr.  T.  Hull. 


Mr.  W.  Billings. 
Mr.  W.  Parsons. 
Mr.  T.  Bourchier. 
Mr.  W.  Chimmo. 
Mr.  H.  Trollope. 


"  Doors  open  at  half-past  six.     Performance  commences  at  seven." 

The  play  went  off  exceedingly  well;  the  performers 
were  repeatedly  called  before  the  curtain,  and  afterwards 
the  midshipmen's  mess  gave  a  supper,  to  which  Captain 
Kellett  and  the  gun-room  officers  were  invited. 

Up  to  the  26th  of  September  we  had  most  deUghtful 
weather ;  but  on  the  27th  the  rapid  approach  of  winter 
became  evident.  As  the  Plover  did  not  make  her  appear- 
ance, a  mark  bearing  the  names  of  the  Blossom  and  the 
Herald  was  erected  upon  the  highest  point  of  Chamisso 
Island,  and  on  the  29th  we  beat  out  of  the  Sound. 

Before  we  attempt  to  accompany  the  vessel  on  her 
voyage,  it  may  be  as  well  to  give  a  sketch  of  Western 
Eskimo-land,  its  physical  features,  plants,  animals,  and 
inhabitants, — a  brief  summary  of  all  we  learnt  dming 
our  three  visits  to  the  Arctic  regions. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Behring's    Strait — Western    Eskimo-land — Its    Geography,    Clinmte, 
Plants,  and  Animals. 


The  coast  of  Western  Eskimo-land,  after  describing  Nor- 
ton Sonnd,  projects  into  a  peninsula,  which,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  eastern  shores  of  Asia,  forms  Behring's 
Strait.  The  distance  between  the  continents  in  these 
parts  is  so  small  that,  in  passing  through  the  strait,  both 
Asia  and  America  are  visible  at  the  same  time, — a  grand 
and  imposing  spectacle.  From  the  peninsula  the  coast 
makes  a  deep  curve,  forming  Kotzebue  Sound,  and  then 
stretching  towards  the  north-west,  it  again  projects  at 
Cape  Lisburne,  in  lat.  68°  52'  6"  north.  Cape  Lisbmiie 
is  composed  of  two  promontories,  the  north-eastern  of 
which  rises  to  the  height  of  about  900  feet.  Imagina- 
tive minds  have  suggested  that  at  one  time  Asia  and 
America  were  connected.  Without  indulging  in  similar 
speculations,  it  is  impossible  to  look  at  a  map  without 
being  struck  with  the  parallel  direction  of  their  shores 
in  these  parts ;  and,  if  pushed  together,  how  nicely  East 
Cape  would  fit  into  Kotzebue  Soiuid,  and  Cape  Tchaplin 
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join  to  Cape  Prince  of  WmKs.  b'roiu  Cmjm'  liisbnrnc  to 
Point  Harrow  tlic  land  is  almost  a  continued  flat,  and 
the  coast,  tallinp;  hack  to  the  north-east,  forms  ley  CajK  , 
VVain\vri«i;ht  Inlet,  and  ultimately  Point  Harrow,  the 
northern  I'xtreniitv  of  Western  America. 

A  few  islands  may  be  said  to  heh^uf^  to  this  rcfrion. 
In  Norton  Sound  there  are  l^^giz:,  Sledge,  and  Heshoi'ouf^h 
Ishuids ;  a  short  distance  below  Behring's  Strait,  St. 
Lawrence  ;  off'  Port  Chu'cnce,  Kinpj's  Island  ;  and  between 
Cape  Prince  of  Wal(!S  and  the  eastern  ))r()montory  of 
Asia,  the  Diomedes,  three  ishmds  most  appropriately 
named,  for  the  albatross,  after  venturing;  from  the  north- 
ern confine  of  tlie  tropic  of  Cancer,  stops  short  at  the 
Dionuulcs,  making  the  very  group  bearing  its  name  the 
nortliern  limit  to  whicli  its  migrations  extend.  In  Kot- 
zebue  Sound  lies  Chamisso  Island,  an  everlasting  monu- 
ment to  the  memory  of  an  illustrious  poet  and  naturalist, 
towards  Point  Barrow  the  Sea-horse  Isles,  and  almost 
midway  between  Asia  and  America,  al)out  lat.  71°  north, 
Herald  and  Plovei*  Islands,  portion  of  n  group  as  yet  im- 
perfectly explored. 

The  country  has  many  rivers,  but  none  of  any  great 
size,  and,  owing  to  the  flatness  of  the  region,  all  are 
shiggish.  The  Koeakpack,  one  of  the  largest,  takes  its 
rise  in  the  north,  and,  running  in  a  southerly  direction, 
eni})ties  itself  into  Norton  Sound  ;  the  Tokshuk,  Kowala, 
and  Buckland  are  smaller  streams  encumbered  with  shal- 
lows, and  running  north  into  Kotzebue  Sound ;  the 
Noatak  and  Wainwright  run  in  a  southerly  direction,  and 
are,  like  the  latter,  unnavigable  any  distance  even  for 
large  boats. 
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The  climatt'  is  considc  liibly  milder  tlmn  tliiit  of  tli 
eastern  shores  of  America,  'i'he  proofs  we  need  not  (U*- 
(hiee  from  artitieial  ta])les,  Nature  lierself  has  written 
them  on  tlie  face  of  the  country.  The  abundance  of 
animal  life,  the  occurrence  of  many  southern  plants,  and 
above  all  the  limit  of  the  woods,  if  compared  with  the 
opposite  shores,  furnish  indisputable  evidence.  On  the 
eastern  side  of  America  no  forests  are  found  above;  the 
mouth  of  (he  river  l-lgg,  above  the  OOth  (le<i;ree  of  lati- 
tude ;  on  the  western,  they  extend  as  far  as  lat.  (')()°  44' 
north,  or  nearly  seven  degrees  further  towards  the  Pole. 
There  aw  but  two  seasons,  which  follow  each  other  in 
(piick  succession.  T\)war(ls  the  middle  of  October  the 
winter  approaches.  All  life  seems  extinct ;  the  sky  is 
cloudless,  the  air  calm,  and  most  of  the  animals,  tlu; 
visitoi's  of  the  mossy  steppes  during  the  few  weeks  of 
uninteri'upted  daylight,  have  left  for  milder  regions,  in 
order  to  obtain  those  supplies  which  the  Polar  world 
begins  to  deny  them.  For  nearly  nine  months  the  waters 
are  covered  with  ice,  tlui  land  with  snow  ;  and  the  tem- 
perature is  sometimes  so  low,  falling  as  it  does  to  47° 
Fahr.  below  zero,  that  rum  and  (quicksilver  become  solid 
the  instant  they  are  exposed.  The  air  is  so  (.'lear  that 
voices  may  be  heard  at  a  distance  of  two  miles,  and  even 
a  whisper  falls  distinctly  upon  the  ear.  As  the  winter 
proceeds  the  days  become  shorter;  hi  Novend)er  th(;y 
last  but  a  few  hours,  in  December  the  sun  is  hardly 
above  the  horizon,  and  in  some  latitudes  never  seen. 
Occasionally  the  darkness  is  dispelled  by  the  aj)})earance 
of  the  aurora  borealis ;  from  east  to  west  an  arch  is 
formed,  extending  its  brilliant  coruscations  up  to  the 
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very  zcnitli,  and  spreading  a  magic  light  over  the  wintry 
scene ;  sometimes  the  rays  flasli  up  in  straiglit  Hnes,  at 
others  tlicy  move  irregularly  like  a  flame  when  affected 
by  a  breeze*.  It  is  in  the  depth  of  winter  that  the 
grandeur  of  the  Arctic  region  is  displayed.  The  stars, 
the  moon,  and  a  bleak  expanse  of  snow  and  ice  arc  tlu^ 
only  objects  visible.  A  death-like  silence  reigns  far  and 
wide  :  in  vain  does  the  wanderer  listen, — no  chiming 
of  bells,  no  barking  of  dogs,  no  crowing  of  cocks,  in- 
dicate the  vicinity  of  civilization ;  his  own  breath,  the 
solitary  beating  of  his  own  heart,  is  all  the  ear  per- 
ceives. It  is  in  such  moments,  in  the  dreary  steppes  of 
the  Polar  region,  that  man  feels  he  is  not  made  to  be 
alone,  that  there  is  something  in  his  nature  which  longs 
for  association  and  prompts  him  to  seek  cu'cles  where 
his  exertion  may  be  beneficial  to  his  neighbours,  and 
his  wants  be  supplied  by  the  aid  of  his  fellow-creatures. 
At  last  the  sun  returns;  the  days  increase  and  the 
temperature  rises.  At  the  end  of  June  the  land  is  free 
from  snow,  and  the  ice  breaking  up.  The  summer  sets 
in  most  rapidly.  The  landscape  is  quickly  overspread 
with  a  lively  green,  flocks  of  geese  and  ducks  arrive 
from  the  south,  the  plover,  the  snipe,  and  many  other 
birds  enliven  the  air  with  their  notes,  while  the  murnuir- 
ing  of  rivulets  and  the  hum  of  insects  give  evidence  that 
winter  has  passed  and  summer  fairly  set  it.  The  sim  is 
now  always  above  the  horizon,  and  for  some  weeks  there 

*  I  observed  on  several  occasions  that  whenever  the  arch  was  above 
an  angle  of  thirty  degi*ees  the  coruscations  were  undisturbed  by  the 
lower  atmospheric  waves  ;  whenever  it  assumed  a  higher  altitude  the 
rays  were  visibly  aflfected  by  the  action  of  the  wind,  moving  in  a 
uniform  direction  with  it. 
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is  no  distinction  between  day  and  night,  exce])t  that  at 
midnight  the  light  is  less  bright  than  at  noon,  the  former 
(hffering  from  the  latter  about  as  nnieh  as  a  Novend)er 
and  a  June  thiy  in  Kngland.  The  rays  faUing  continu- 
ally U])on  tlie  surface  of  the  earth  prevent  the  tempera- 
ture from  cooling  down  nmch,  and  thus,  notwithstanding 
the  low  altitude  of  the  sun,  a  degree  of  warmth  is  pi-o- 
duced  which,  under  other  circumstances,  wonld  not  be 
possible;  the  thermometer  rises  as  high  as  01°  Fahr. 
With  a  sun  shining  throughout  the  twenty-four  hoius 
the  growth  of  plants  is  ra[)id  in  the  extreme :  the  snow 
has  hardly  disappeared  before  a  mass  of  herbages  has 
sprung  up,  and  the  spots  which  a  few  days  before  pre- 
sented nothing  save  a  white  sheet,  are  teeming  with  an 
active  vegetation,  producing  leaves,  flowers,  and  fniit,  in 
rapid  succession. 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  during  this  time 
the  sleep  of  plants  is  suspended.  That  function,  though 
short,  is  as  regular  as  in  the  tropics :  with  a  micbiight 
sun  several  degrees  above  the  horizon,  the  leaves  cb'oop 
when  evening  approaches,  partaking  of  that  rest  which 
seems  to  be  necessary  to  the  existence  of  both  animal 
and  vegetable  life.  If  man  should  ever  reach  the  Pole, 
and  be  undecided  which  way  to  tiu'n, — when  his  com- 
pass has  become  sluggish,  his  timepiece  out  of  order, — 
the  plants  which  he  may  happen  to  meet  will  show  hun 
the  way ;  their  sleeping  leaves  tell  him  that  midnight  is 
at  hand,  and  that  at  that  time  the  sun  is  standing  in  the 
north.  Human  skill  has  long  tried  to  construct  instru- 
ments to  aid  those  venturing  to  the  Pole  to  find  their 
way  back.     How  ciu-ious  if  an  all-wise  Providence  should 
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have  cNtcndcd  I  lie  niiigc  nt  a  tew  Iciruiiiinous  plants  to 
the  very  axis  of  our  planet,  and  made  sonic  lininhK;  lurhs 
\\w  means  of  furthering'  the  solution  of  the  «i;reatest  of 
geographical  prohleins ! 

The  soil  is  always  froyA!ii,  and  merely  thaws  during  the 
sunuucr  a  few  feet  helow  the  surface.  I^ut  the  thawing 
is  ])y  no  means  uniform  :  in  peat  it  extends  not  deeper 
than  two  feet,  while  in  other  formations,  especially  in  sand 
or  gravel,  the;  ground  is  free  from  frost  to  the  depth  of 
nearly  a  fathom,  showing  that  sand  is  abetter  conductor 
of  heat  than  peat  or  clay,  and  corroborating  the  observa- 
tion of  the  accurate  .).  1).  Hooker,  who,  after  a  series  of 
experiments  in  India,  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion. 
Tlie  roots  of  the  i)lants,  even  those  of  the  shrvd)s  and 
trees,  do  not  penetrate  into  the  frozen  subsoil ;  on  reach- 
ing it  they  recoil  as  if  they  touched  upon  a  rock  through 
which  no  passage  could  be  forced.  It  may  be  s\u*})ris- 
ing  to  behold  a  vegetation  flourishing  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, existing  iudependcnt,  it  would  seem,  of 
terrestrial  heat.  liut  siu-prise  is  changed  into  amaze- 
ment on  visitiug  Kotzebue  Sound,  where,  on  the  tops  of 
icebergs,  herbs  jind  shrubs  are  found  thriving  with  a  lux- 
uriance only  equalled  in  more  favoured  climes.  From 
Elephant  to  Eschscholtz  Point  there  is  a  series  of  clift's 
from  seventy  to  ninety  feet  high,  which  present  some 
striking  illustrations  of  the  manner  in  which  Arctic 
plants  grow,  showing  that  terrestrial  heat  exercises  but 
a  limited  and  indirect  influence  upon  vegetable  life,  and 
that  to  the  solar  rays  we  are  mainly  indebted  to  the  ex- 
istence of  those  forms  which  clothe  with  verdure  the 
surface  of  our  planet. 
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The  whole  eountrv  from  Norton  Sonnd  to  Point  Bar- 
row  is  a  vast  moorland,  whose  level  is  only  interrnpted 
by  a  few  promontories  and  isolated  monntains.     'I'he  rain 
and  siiow-water,  prevented  hy  a  frozen  soil  from  descend- 
ing, forms  numenais  lagoons,  or,  where  the  formation  of 
th(    fn-onnd  <  ])))oses   this,  bogs,  the  general   aspect   and 
vegetation  of  which  <lo  not  materially  ditl'er  from  those  of 
Northern  Knro[)e,  being  covered  with  a  dense  mass  of 
lichens,  mosses,  and  otluT  nliginona  forms.      Places  less 
crowded  with  plants  are  sometimes  diflicnlt  to  pass.    The 
groimd  is  soft,  and  covered  with  isolated  tnfts  of  Erio- 
p/tonna  ('(tpifattnn ;  in   walking  over  them  some  of  the 
tnfts  give  way,  or  the  foot  slides  and  shiks  into  the  mnd, 
from  which  it  is  often  difficult  to  extricate  it.     VVherevei' 
drainage  exists,  cither  on  the  shores  of  the  sea,  the  biinks 
of  rivers,  or  the  slopes  of  hills,  the  ground   is  frec^  from 
peat ;  such  localities  are  generally  clad  with  a  luxuriant 
herbage,  and   produce  tlu;   rarest,  as  well  as  tlic  most 
beautiful  plants. 

The  {ispect  of  some;  spots  is  very  gay.  Many  of  the 
flowers  are  large,  their  colours  bright,  and,  though  white 
and  yellow  predominate,  plants  displaying  other  tints  are 
not  unccmmion.  Cape  Lisburne,  one  of  the  most  produc- 
tive localities,  looks  like  a  garden.  The  Geum  (j/acid/c, 
with  its  fine  yellow  blossoms,  is  intermingled  with  the 
pui'ple  Clayionia  sarmentosa  and  a  host  of  anemones  and 
white  and  yellow  saxifrages,  or  the  blue  Mi/osolis  alphid. 
But  such  spots  are  rare,  they  are  like  oases  in  deserts. 
The  flora  cannot  be  said  to  possess  an  imposing  aspect 
There  is  nothing  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  the  step])es  ; 
a  few  stunted  Coniferous  trees  and  willows  afford  little 
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variety,  and  even  these,  on  ])assing  the  boundary  of  the 
frigid  zone,  are  cither  transformed  into  dwarf  bushes, 
or  disappear  altogether.     About  Norton  Sound  groves 
of  wliite  spruce-trees  and  Salix  speciosa  are  frequent ; 
northwards  they  become  less  abundant,  till  in  lat.  60° 
44'  0''  north,  on  the  banks  of  the  Noatak,  Finns  alha 
disappears.     Jlivm  vir'idk  extends  as  far  as  Kotzebue 
Sound,  where,  in  company  with  Salix  villosa,  S.  Rich- 
anhoni,  and  8.  speciom,  it  forms  low  brushwood.    With 
the  commencement  of  the  Arctic  Circle  Alnns  viridis 
ceases  to  exist ;  Salix  speciosa,  S.  BicJiardsoni,  and  S. 
villosa  extend  their  range  further,  but  are  only  for  a 
short  distance  able  to  keej)  their  ground ;  at  Cape  Lis- 
biune,  in  lat.  08°  52'  0"  north,  they  are  in  tTie  most 
favoiu-able  localities  never  higher  than  two  feet,  while 
theii"  crooked  growth  and  numerous  abortive  leaf-buds 
indicate  their  struggle  for  existence.     All  attempts  to 
spread  their  dominion  towards  the  north  prove  unsuc- 
cessfid ;  two  degrees  higher,  and  they  are  seen  no  more. 
At  Wainwright  Inlet  a  boun^lless  plain  presents  itself. 
No  tree  interi'upts  the  uniform  line  of  the  horizon,  no 
shrub  shows  itself  above  the  level  of  the  turfy  vegeta- 
tion ;  all  woody  plants  are  prostrated  to  the  ground,  and 
only  maintain  life  by  seeking  shelter  among  the  mosses 
and  lichens.     The  polar  wind,  which  never  affects  the 
graceful  palm,   and  is  incapable  of  injming  the  hardy 
oak,  yet  at  last  succeeds  in  laying  low  the  offspring  of 
Flora    in    these    regions.      Here    they   are   doomed   to 
slumber  two-thirds  of  the  year  without   sun,   without 
warmth,  in  an  icy  bed,  till  the  return  of  the  great  light 
restores  the  brightness  of  day  and  enables  them  to  re- 
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sume,  for  a  few  weeks,  tlie  busy  o[)erations  of  organized 
beings. 

The  region  is  as  yet  unchanged  ])y  human  efforts. 
The  Eskhnos,  by  their  migratoiy  habits,  })y  spreading 
from  Greenland  to  the  Aleutian  Islands,  and  by  their 
annual  journeys,  as  well  as  by  their  intercourse  with  the 
Tchukehis  of  Asia,  may  have  helped  to  extend  the  range 
of  certain  species  ;  but  since  cultivation  of  the  soil  is  un- 
known, tliev  can  have  exercised  but  a  limited  influence 
on  the  aspect  of  the  flora.  Villages  exist,  yet  all  that 
our  minds  associate  with  them  is  wanting.  On  a])pr()ach- 
ing  we  expect  to  meet  with  roads  and  bridges  and  smil- 
ing fields,  to  behold  peaceful  dwellings  peephig  through 
green  boughs,  and  the  steeple  of  the  church  towering 
heavenwards  :  hi  an  Eskimo  village  these  ])leasing  fea- 
tures are  looked  for  in  vain.  At  the  commencement  of 
summer  the  habitfitions  are  deserted,  the  natives  having 
left  for  the  coast,  in  order  to  lav  in  a  stock  of  whale  and 
seal  blubber.  The  underground  dwellings  look  cheer- 
less and  are  filled  Avith  water,  the  surrounding  ground 
is  strewed  with  bones  and  fragments  of  skin,  broken 
sledges,  and  other  remnants,  the  })aths  are  overgrown 
with  herbage, — the  whole  ])resenting  a  picture  of  misery 
and  desolation.  The  Eskimos  have  not  yet  learned  tluU 
migratory  habits  and  ])rogress  in  civilization  are  opposed 
to  each  other ;  nor  have  they  learned  to  make  the  soil 
supply  more  than  it  is  willhig  spontaneously  to  yield  : 
the  whole  region  is  hi  a  state  of  nature,  and  up  to  the 
year  1850  the  only  plants  cultivated  were  a  few  tm-nips, 
which  the  commandant  of  a  Russian  trading-])ost  luid 
sown  near  the  fort  of  St.   Michael.     The   natives  care 
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little  for  vegetable  food,  though  they  cannot  entirely  dis- 
pense with  it.  In  the  spring  the  leaves  of  the  sorrel 
{Bumex  domestlcus,  Hartm.)  are  eagerly  sought,  in  order 
to  arrest  the  ravages  of  scurvy ;  and  again,  towards 
autumn,  the  roots  of  the  Mashu  {Poli/fjommi  Bistorta, 
Lhni.).  As  a  stock  for  the  winter,  raspberries,  w^hortle- 
berries,  and  cranberries  are  collected,  placed  in  boxes, 
and  preserved  by  being  frozen  into  a  mass  so  hard  that 
in  order  to  divide  it  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  axe, 
or  some  other  sharp  instrument.  Nor  do  the  Eskimos 
make  more  use  of  vegetable  substances  for  other  pur- 
poses. Fuel  they  scarcely  need,  except  for  cooking.  In 
their  summer  tents  they  require  no  fire,  and  their  sub- 
terranean dwellings,  on  being  heated,  become  micomfort- 
able,  and  begin  to  thaw  and  leak ;  the  flames  of  a  few 
lamps,  the  wdcks  of  which  are  made  of  a  moss  {Sphagnum 
fimhnatum,  Wils.  et  Hook.),  supply  the  necessary  heat. 
Birches  and  willows  furnish  material  for  bows,  spruce- 
trees  for  arrows,  while  drift-wood  affords  means  for  con- 
structing the  skeleton  of  the  baidars,  or  the  walls  of  the 
hut.  Man  cannot  be  charged  with  having  defaced  the 
primeval  aspect  of  this  region ;  he  has  left  everything 
as  it  was  in  the  beginning.  The  mineral  w^ealth  rests 
undistm'bed  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth;  the  vegetable 
khigdom  still  exercises  an  absolute  sovereignty  j  and  the 
animal  creation  swarms  over  the  boundless  steppes,  rarely 
disturbed  by  the  sight  of  the  hunter,  and  uncontrolled  by 
the  voice  of  the  herdsman. 

It  is  not  often  that  a  botanist  is  able  to  investigate  a 
flora  so  strictly  original.  Out  of  243  Phanerogams,  2 
are  trees,  23  shrubs,  195  perennials,  7  biennials,  and 
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12  annuals.  Nature  does  not  seem  to  have  trusted 
to  the  region  many  plants  whose  propagation  depends 
solely  upon  the  ripening  of  their  seeds, — an  uncertain 
harvest  in  a  district  where  the  cpiick  npp  ch  of  winter 
puts  a  sudden  stop  to  the  operations  of  vej.  ation.  Nor 
are  the  physical  circumstances  favourable  to  the  for- 
mation of  wood ;  most  of  the  ligneous  plants  are  mere 
fruficHJi,  very  dwarfish,  and  more  under  the  ground 
than  above  it.  Oidy  a  few  willows,  a  rose,  the  red  cur- 
rant, a  birch,  and  a  Splraa  are  deserving  of  the  name 
of  shrub.  Trees  are  still  more  scarce,  no  more  than 
two  kinds  {Pinus  alba  and  Saluc  speciosa)  having  as  yet 
been  discovered.  The  white  spruce  occasionally  attains 
a  height  of  forty  or  fifty  feet,  and  a  circumference  of 
from  fom*  to  five  feet.  The  largest  willow  {S.  sjjeciosa) 
seen  was  twenty  feet  high  and  nearly  five  inches  in  dia- 
meter ;  it  had  such  a  juvenile  appearance  that,  judging 
from  the  growth  of  trees  in  milder  climates,  it  would 
have  been  pronounced  to  be  five  or  six  years  old,  yet  on 
closer  examination  its  age  proved  more  than  eighty  years, 
while  that  of  some  white  spruce-trees  was  proved  to  ex- 
ceed a  century  and  a  half. 

The  greater  number  of  the  plants  are  common  to 
the  Alps,  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  the  northern  por- 
tions of  Europe  and  Asia;  some  even  are  inhabitants 
of  the  Antarctic  countries.  Few  are  peculiar  to  Arctic 
America,  and  only  four  {Artemisia  androsacea,  Eritri- 
chium  aretioides,  Oxutropis  polnris^  Seem.,  and  Folijtri- 
cham  cavifoJium)  have  been  found  exclusively  in  West(^rn 
Eskimo-land.  Formerly  a  considerable  nund)er  were 
thought  to  belong  to  the  Polar  regions  of  the  north  ;  in 
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proportion  however  as  knowledge  increased,  the  endemic 
species  liave  either  been  reduced  to  mere  forms  or  varie- 
ties, or  liave  proved  to  be  plants  common  also  to  other 
countries.  Now  only  a  few  remain,  and  there  is  reason 
to  suppose  that  even  these  few  will  be  found  to  extend 
their  range  over  a  much  wider  extent  of  surface  than  is 
at  present  assigned  to  them.  The  corroboration  of  this 
supposition  would  be  productive  of  important  results ;  it 
would  throw  additional  light  upon  the  geographical  dis- 
tribution of  vegetable  forms,  and  prove  that  the  diffii- 
sion  of  plants  had  taken  place,  not  from  north  to  south, 
but  from  south  to  north, — a  direction  which,  even  in  the 
absence  of  these  data,  may  be  supported  by  plausible 
arguments. 

A  peculiar  feature  of  the  vegetation  is  its  harmless  cha- 
racter. Poisonous  plants  are  few  in  number,  and  their 
([ualities  are  by  no  means  virulent.  The  traveller  need 
not  fear  to  get  blinded  or  giddy  by  entering  a  thicket ;  no 
members  of  those  families  to  which  the  manzanillo,  the 
upas-tree,  or  the  nightshade  belong,  inhabit  the  extreme 
north.  He  need  not  be  afraid  of  being  hit  by  an  arrow 
dipped  in  the  sap  of  the  deadly  wourali — no  Loganiacea 
extends  its  range  to  these  latitudes ;  nor  need  he  be  much 
on  his  guard  against  spines  and  thorns  :  save  the  Geiim 
glaciale,  and  a  rose — which  forms  no  exception  to  the  rule 
incorporated  in  a  popular  adage, — there  are  no  plants 
bearing  arms,  belonging  to  that  group  which  has  been 
termed  the  "  milites."  The  Fauna  presents  an  analogy. 
Reptiles  do  not  venture  into  the  Subarctic  and  Arctic 
I'egions:  physical  circumstances  seem  to  have  exercised 
upon  that  tribe  the  same  check  as,  according  to  tradition. 
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the  presence  of  St.  Patrick  has  done  in  one  of  the  British 
islands.  Some  of  the  quach'upeds  are  ferocious,  but  not 
to  the  same  degree  as  in  the  tropics.  How  the  bear  may 
be  trained  we  liavc;  frequently  an  opportunity  of  seeing, 
and  how  easily  the  rein-deer  may  be  domesticated  is  well 
known.  Even  the  wolf, — the  dismal  howling  of  which 
seems  to  be  a  tit  concert  in  the  wikh^rness  of  the  north, 
— becomes  under  the  care  of  man  a  usefid  animal :  the 
Eskimo  dog  is  to  all  appearance  the  residt  of  such 
treatment ;  from  being  the  enemy,  the  wolf  becomes  the 
friend  of  man,  and  draws  the  sledge  of  the  very  master 
whom  hordes  of  his  wild  relatives  arc  ready  to  attack  and 
devour. 

From  the  Flora  we  turn  to  the  Fauna.  The  polar  bear 
( Ursiis  mantimus)  sometimes  attains  the  height  of  nine 
feet,  and  inhabits  the  icebergs  of  the  Arctic  Sea,  preying 
upon  the  seal,  which,  with  one  blow  of  its  powerfid  paw, 
it  secures  and  destroys.  This  bear  rarely,  if  ever,  ap- 
proaches human  habitations,  and  the  icebergs  adjoinhig 
the  coast  of  Asia  appear  to  be  its  favourite  resort.  The 
Eskimos  however  find  the  skin  too  useful  to  suffer  the 
animal  to  remain  in  quiet,  and  have  invented  an  ingenious 
artifice  to  secure  it.  A  thick  and  strong  piece  of  whale- 
bone, about  four  inches  broad  and  two  feet  long,  is  bent 
double ;  while  in  this  state,  some  pieces  of  blubber  are 
wrapped  around  it,  and  the  contrivance  placed  in  the 
open  air,  where  a  low  temperature  renders  it  hard  and 
compact :  it  is  now  ready  for  use.  The  natives,  being 
armed  with  bows  and  arrows,  and  taking  the  frozen  mass 
with  them,  depart  in  quest  of  their  prey,  and  as  soon 
as   the   animal  is  seen,   one  of  them  deliberately  dis- 
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charges  an  arrow  at  it ;  the  bear,  feeHng  the  insult, 
pursues  the  party,  now  in  full  retreat,  but  meeting  with 
the  frozen  l)lubber,  dropped  expressly  for  it,  swallows 
the  lump.  The  chase,  the  exercise  of  running,  and  the 
natural  heat  of  the  inside,  soon  cause  the  dissolution  of 
the  blubber;  the  whalebone,  thus  freed  from  incum- 
brance, springs  back  to  its  old  position,  and  makes  such 
havoc  with  the  intestines,  that  the  beast  discontinues 
the  chase,  and  soon  dies. 

The  other  bears  are  comparatively  diminutive.  The 
most  common  is  the  brown  bear  {Urmis  Arcticus),  which 
inhabits  the  woods,  and  is  not  seen  much  to  the  north- 
ward of  them.  The  natives  kill  considerable  nimibers 
about  Kotzebue  Sound.  It  commits  great  depredations 
upon  the  Russian  fishing-stations  in  Norton  Sound,  and 
is  so  daring  and  voracious  that  nothing  save  a  well- 
directed  shot  puts  an  end  to  the  mischief. 

Not  unlike  the  bear  is  the  wolverine  {UrsKs  Ihscks, 
Linn.),  which  is  also  limited  to  the  woods,  and  rarely, 
if  ever,  seen  to  the  northward  of  them.  Although  small, 
it  has  been  known  to  drag  an  entire  deer  to  its  den.  The 
natives  never  openly  face  it,  but  always  resort  to  strata- 
gem. It  preys  upon  any  animal  that  may  fall  in  its  way, 
indiscriminately  making  a  meal  from  the  rein-deer  or  the 
mouse.  Its  skin  is  highly  prized,  and  holds  the  first 
rank  in  Eskimo  currency. 

The  marten  of  Eskimo-land  appears  to  be  a  somewhat 
intermediate  species  between  the  sable  of  the  Old  and  the 
marten  of  the  New  World ;  it  partakes  of  the  dark  colour 
of  the  former,  and  the  thick  soft  lur  of  the  latter,  while 
the  fur  on  the  under  part  of  the  foot  is  a  character  com- 
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nioii  to  botli  spcc'i(;s.  It  does  not  extend  its  peregrina- 
tions beyond  the  limit  of  the  woods ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
appears  to  increase  in  size  and  number  as  it  recedes  from 
that  boundary.  The  peninsula  to  the  south  of  Kotzebue 
Sound  abounds  in  it ;  and  still  further  south,  inland 
from  Norton  Sound,  nearly  all  the  natives  have  outer 
coats  of  its  fur,  which  however  are  not  considered  so 
valuable  as  those  of  deer-skin.  Of  several  hundred  skins 
that  I  have  seen,  the  colour  was  never  entirely  black. 
The  ermine  {Mustcla  Ermitiea)  is  conunon,  and  inhabits 
the  banks  of  rivers.  During  the  winter  it  possesses,  like 
the  Arctic  hare,  a  white  skin  with  a  black-tipped  tail.  It 
is  occasionally  trapped,  though,  from  the  number  required 
for  a  single  dress,  it  is  not  often  molested,  and  its  skin, 
as  an  article  of  exchange  among  the  natives,  is  consi- 
dered of  trifling  value.  The  otter  {Lutra  Canadensis)  is 
highly  prized  and  much  sought  after ;  its  skin  is  used 
as  trimmings  for  dress,  and  bartered  at  a  high  price 
with  the  Russian  traders.  The  fox  {Canis  vulgaris)  is 
of  a  bright  red  colour,  and  is  principally  found  about 
the  coast,  where  it  obtains  plenty  of  food  throughout 
the  year  by  preying  on  the  ptarmigan  and  hares.  The 
Russians  give  a  good  price  for  the  skin.  The  white  fox 
{Canis  lagopus),  so  common  on  the  Asiatic  shores,  is 
rarely  met  with. 

Wolves  are  seldom  seen  alone,  generally  running  down 
their  prey  in  packs.  They  do  not  hesitate,  if  pressed 
by  hunger,  to  attack  a  single  individual,  although,  if  two 
or  three  people  are  together,  they  are  easily  scared. 
Scarcely  a  winter  passes  without  some  of  the  natives 
being  destroyed ;  this,  their  own  assertions,  **  and  my 
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personal  knowledge,"  says  Mr.  13.  Pini,  **  sufficiently  tes- 
tify. It  is  always  necessary  to  he  on  the  alert :  I  re- 
member that  it  once  fell  to  my  lot  to  cook  for  the  party 
to  which  I  was  attached ;  and  having  prepared  some 
venison  steaks  for  my  companions,  I  fell  asleep.  Some 
wolves  however  had  been  in  the  vicinity  all  day,  and 
kept  better  watch  than  myself.  Upon  awaking,  I 
found  to  my  surprise  that  the  frying-pan  was  empty, 
and  no  remnants  of  the  repast  were  to  be  seen.  Pm*- 
suit  was  hopeless,  and  my  companions  returning,  they 
had  to  go  supperless  to  sleep."  The  wolf-skin  is  much 
prized  by  the  Eskimos,  and  the  animal  itself  is  often 
caught  for  the  purpose  of  crossing  their  dogs,  and  thus 
adding  to  their  size  and  strength. 

The  lynx  {Felis  rufa)  is  scarce,  but  destructive  to  the 
deer.  It  takes  its  place  among  the  branches  of  trees, 
and  pounces  upon  its  prey  beneath.  The  skin,  though 
the  fur  is  very  soft  and  thick,  is  not  valuable,  because  it 
is  remarkably  thin.  The  flesh  is  made  by  the  natives 
into  broth  for  the  sick  and  aged,  as  chickens  are  with  us. 

The  different  species  of  seal  in  the  Arctic  Sea  are  nu- 
merous, and  form  one  of  the  necessities  of  life  to  the 
Eskimos.  Their  flesh  is  an  esteemed  article  of  food,  and 
their  skins  are  used  for  various  domestic  piu-poses.  Of 
still  greater  importance  is  the  morse  or  walrus  {Triche- 
chus  rosmarm),  without  which  the  condition  of  the  na- 
tives would  be  wretched  indeed.  Its  skin  forms  the 
outer  covering  of  their  baidars  and  kayaks;  from  its 
tusks  are  made  weapons,  sledge-runners,  and  a  variety  of 
useful  articles ;  and  its  flesh  and  blubber  afford  both 
food  and  fight.     Even  to  a  European  the  walrus-meat  is 
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not  (lisai,n'cc'a])l(' :  Captain  Cook  calls  it  marine  bcrf;  and 
on  board  tlie  relief  ships,  sonp  made  from  it  fre(pieiitly 
appeared  at  table. 

Rats  and  mice  are  nnmerous,  d,  as  the  aborigines 
put  everything  to  some  use,  tlie  former  are  trapped  for 
their  skins,  the  hitter  as  food.  Marmots  {Axtouiys  Parri) 
abound  all  along  the  coast ;  they  are  of  a  yellowish- 
grey  colour,  inclining  to  russet.  The  skin  is  esteemed, 
forming,  as  it  does,  a  warm  covering.  The  marmots 
burrow  hi  holes,  and  remain  in  a  state  of  letluu'gy  during 
the  whiter. 

Beavers  {Casfur  Fiber)  are  caught  or  trapped  in  num- 
bers, and,  like  the  marten  and  others,  are  found  in  greater 
abundance  towards  tlu;  south.  The  natives  obtain  u 
good  price  for  the  skins,  which  the  Russians  appear  to 
consider  the  most  lucrative  branch  of  their  fm'-trade,  and 
import  vast  numbers  into  China,  in  exchange  for  tea. 

The  hare  {Lepus  (jlacialk)  roams  over  the  vast  moor- 
land, and  several  killed  on  Choris  Peninsida  averaged 
fourteen  pounds  in  weight.  Diuing  the  winter  they  {U'e 
entirely  white,  with  the  exception  of  the  tips  of  the  ears, 
which  are  black ;  but  hi  the  summer  the  colour  changes, 
until  in  September  it  can  hardly  be  distinguished  from 
that  of  the  hares  of  Europe.  The  skhi  serves  as  the  inner 
coat  of  the  Eskimo,  and  surpasses  all  others  in  softness 
and  warmth. 

Of  the  whole  fauna  jierhaps  no  animal  is  better  adapted 
to  the  country,  or  more  useful  to  the  inhabitants,  than 
the  rehi-deer  {Cervus  Tarandus).  From  its  skin,  clothing 
jind  tents  are  made ;  from  its  bones,  arrow-heads,  etc. ; 
and  from  its  sinews,  bow-strings,  thread,  etc. ;  while  its 
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fl(!.s]i  forma  a  moat  imtritioua  food.  The  teeth  arc  used 
as  oniaiiu'iits  by  the  women,  and  the  horna  eonverted 
into  liandles  and  the  heads  of  (hirts.  The  rein-deer  is 
mipjratory,  proceeding  to  the  nortliward  when  the  snow 
melts,  and  returning  southward  when  the  frosts  of  winter 
render  the  Arctic  steppes  uninhabitable.  The  migrations 
soutliward  extend  Uttle  beyond  Norton  Sound.  The 
rein-deer  are  very  tenacious  of  hfe,  and,  unless  hit  in  a 
vital  part,  they  are  not  even  stopped  in  their  career  by  a 
nuisket-ball.  The  hunter  sometimes  exhausts  his  whole 
(piiver  of  arrows  before  he  secures  his  prey.  There  is 
however  a  quicker  method  of  attaining  the  end.  The 
natives  make  a  semicircular  pound,  of  staves  driven  into 
the  ground,  and  affix  to  it  noo  ;es  of  walrus-hide ;  the 
animals  are  at  first  gently  driven  tow^ards  them,  and  then, 
frightened  by  loud  outcries,  they  rush  headlong  to  de- 
struction. 

Porpoises  are  seldom  seen,  but  they  seem  to  be  re- 
placed by  white  wholes,  which  are  a  little  larger.  In 
June  and  the  beginning  of  Jidj  they  are  taken  in  con- 
siderable numbers ;  during  the  rest  of  the  summer  they 
are  hardly  approachable.  There  are,  besides,  the  Green- 
land whale,  the  spittle-back,  and  the  finner.  Many  whale- 
ships  have  been  attracted  in  consequence.  Each  vessel  is 
capable  of  containing  about  3500  barrels  of  oil ;  and  as 
whales  generally  yield  from  forty  to  fifty  barrels  each,  it 
is  necessary  to  capture  at  least  eighty-five  to  obtain  a  full 
cargo.  The  effect  of  this  slaughter  is  already  apparent, 
and  the  ships  have  to  enter  the  icy  masses  in  order  to 
drag  their  prey  from  its  last  refuge ;  but  even  there  suc- 
cess does  not  always  attend  their  efforts. 
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Tlic  black  crow  and  tin  p  iniu«^uii  re  the  only  hh-ds 
tluit  remain  in  the  Arctic  n  ^  ons  thi  n^hnv  lioth  tl  ' 
snniiner  and  winter  seasons.  The  crow  is  ^  <posed  »y 
the  natives  to  have  been  the  maker  of  the  ui  i-rse ,  Uut 
this  belief  does  not  induce  any  veneration,  on  tlie  contrary, 
the  bird  was  frt;quently  pointed  out  as  a  fit  mark  to  i\\v, 
at.  The  ptarmigans  change  their  plumage  every  month, 
and  aj)proach  nearest  to  white  in  Decend)er;  but  after 
that  time  the  tail,  wings,  and  head  gradually  become 
black,  nntil  in  June  the  feathers  assume  a  brownish-red. 
In  April  the  ptarmigans  begin  to  pair,  and  during  that 
time  they  have  a  peculiar  cry,  sounding  almost  like  the 
words  "go  back,  go  back."  As  the  month  of  May 
advances,  and  diffuses  warmth  around,  flocks  of  geese, 
gulls,  divers,  puffins,  shags,  and  swans,  cpiickly  followed 
by  ducks,  teal,  and  wigeon,  spread  themselves  over  the 
country.  The  smaller  bu*ds,  such  as  owls,  snipes,  plovers, 
curlews,  and  sparrows,  appear  to  spring  from  the  ground, 
and  their  nests  are  soon  to  be  found  in  every  direction. 
The  niunbcr  of  birds  is  very  great,  as  they  arc  seldom 
frightened,  or,  with  the  exception  of  the  ptarmigan,  snared 
by  the  natives. 

Many  varieties  of  fish  abound.  Salmon,  so  frequent 
in  Norton  Sound,  are  not  found  to  the  northward  of 
the  river  Buckland;  they  appear  however  to  be  super- 
seded by  the  mullet,  which  attains  a  considerable  size. 
Herrings  and  whiting  are  caught  in  Hotham  Inlet  in 
great  quantities,  and  some  of  the  smaller  streams  produce 
a  few  trout. 

An  hnmense  number  of  shells,  star-fish,  crabs,  shrimps, 
and  Radiata,  occur  hi  the  Arctic  Sea ;  the  beach  also,  in 
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80111(3  places,  is  stn-wii  witli  imisscls ;  of  land-sliclls  only 
n  single  species  seems  to  j)revail. 

Insects  are  tew  in  proijortion  to  the  rest  of  the  fauna. 
A  s[)ecies  of  butterfly,  a  bee,  two  beetles,  a  jumping 
spider,  and  the  moscniito,  may  be  considered  as  com- 
prising the  whole ;  the  hitter  liowever  makes  uj)  for  the 
paucity  of  other  insects.  In  the  tropics  mosquitoes  are 
often  troublesome,  but  in  the  worst  mangrove-swam])s 
they  are  never  so  numerous  as  in  the  northern  regions : 
indeed,  tliey  tormented  vis  so  much  that  the  blood 
was  often  streaming  from  every  unprotcjcted  ])art  of  our 
])odies.  The  tropical  mos(piitoes  are  small  and  swift, 
and  although  it  generally  proves  a  vain  attempt  to  kill 
them,  yet  they  may  be  driven  away.  Far  different  are 
these  northern  ones.  They  are  nmcli  larger,  sluggish  in 
tlicir  movements,  and,  after  having  once  taken  up  their 
position,  they  are  with  difficulty  frightened.  Fifty  to  a 
hundred  may  be  destroyed  by  a  single  dash  of  the  hand  ; 
yet  all  is  of  no  avail :  their  i)laces  are  instantly  occupied 
by  fresh  recruits,  and  at  last  a  p(;rson  becomes  so  fatigued, 
after  so  many  unsuccessful  attempts  to  free^liimself  from 
his  tormentors,  that  he  is  obliged  to  give  up  killing  them 
in  despair,  and  submit  patiently  to  their  irritathig  opera- 
tions. 

The  only  domestic  animal  of  the  natives  is  the  Eskimo 
dog,  which,  according  to  some  naturahsts,  is  to  be  consi- 
dered as  a  tame  wolf.  The  resemblance  between  the  two 
is  indeed  strikhig.  Both  have  the  same  low  melancholy 
howl,  and,  although  the  head  and  ears  of  the  dog  are 
shorter,  its  eyes  smaller  and  more  sunk,  its  tail  hand- 
somely curled  over  the  back,  its  paws  smaller  and  less 
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spread,  and  its  colour  of  every  luie,  yet  these  distinctions 
are  not  sufKcientlv  characteristic  to  rais(;  it  to  the  rank 
of  a  separate  species.     The  natives  are  very  proud   of 
their  dogs,  and  some  of  the   [)rincipiil  men  havi;  teams 
corresponding  in  colour  and  size,  as  a  wealthy  JMn'opean 
would  have  his  horses.     The  dogs  are  enn)l()ycd  for  no 
other  })nr[)ose  than   that   of   drawing    the    sledges    and 
baidars.      While  yet  pnppies  they  are  placed  in  harness, 
juid  thus  early  accustomed  to  the  labour  they  are  to  pi'r- 
form.      When  tied  to  a  sledge  they  evince  their  joy  by 
the  wildest  antics,  and  set  oif  at  a  (piick   paci",  which 
however  soon  changes  to  a  steady  trot.     The  feniiiles  are 
seldom  used  for  draught,  and  only  a  few  kept  for  breed- 
ing.    The  (logs,  upon  scenting,  will  start  in  full  pursuit, 
but  unless  driven  by  hunger  never  attack  the  deer.    The 
natives  treat  them  with  kindness  and  attention,  and  never 
use  harsh  measures ;  a  word  is    generally  sufficient  to 
quicken  their  pace  or  bring  them  to  a  halt.     The  women 
even  go  so  far  as  to  chew  the  food  for  the  i)ups,  and  give 
them  a  share  of  the  furs.     This  treatnunit  indeed  (litters 
essentially  from  that  inflicted  by  the  Tchukchis,  on  the 
north-eastern  shores  of  Asia,  who  })eat  their  dogs  most 
unmercifully. 

When  considering  the  country  in  a  commercial  ])()int 
of  view,  we  find,  as  fiir  as  our  present  knowledge  enables 
us  to  see,  no  vegetable  productions  which  would  play  a 
prominent  part  in  the  traffic  of  civilized  nations.  Of 
wood  there  is  only  a  limited  quantity,  and  that  is  too 
far  inland ;  the  leaves  of  the  Mimex  (Jomestictis  and  the 
different  scurvy-grasses,  as  w^ell  as  the  roots  of  some 
Pohjgommm,  may,  in  the  absence  of  better  vegetables. 
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serve  for  culinary  purposes,  and  they  may  even,  under 
cidtivation,  become  more  palatable ;  the  various  kinds  of 
berries  may  be  highly  useful  to  the  Eskimos,  destitute 
as  they  are  of  any  other  fruit,  and  they  may  be  most 
welcome  antiscorbutics  to  those  voyagers  whose  daring 
leads  them  to  the  Polar  Seas ;  the  Iceland  moss  and 
other  lichens  may  be  useful  tonics  and  dyes;  but  all 
these  productions  are  of  little  or  no  commercial  import- 
ance. Should  the  country  be  ever  inhabited  by  a  civi- 
lized people,  they  will  have  to  look  to  the  animal  creation 
for  those  means  which  procure  the  commodities  of  more 
favoured  climes,  and  they  will  have  to  exchange  w^alrus- 
tusks,  eider-down,  furs,  and  train-oil,  for  the  spices  of 
India,  the  manufactures  of  Europe,  and  the  medichial 
drugs  of  tropical  America. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


The  Ice-cliffs  of  Escliscliolt7.  Bay— Their  Formation  and  Fossil  Ke- 
mains — Sir  John  llichardson's  views  on  them. 


The  ice-cliffs*  of  Eschsclioltz  Bay,  in  Kotzebue  Sound, 
well  deserve  attention.  They  extend  along  the  southern 
side  of  the  bay,  east  and  west,  from  Elephant  Point  to 
Eschsclioltz  Point;  they  are  from  forty  to  ninety  feet 
high,  and  consist  of  three  distinct  layers.  The  lower 
layer  is  ice,  the  central  clay,  containing  fossils,  and  the 
uppermost  peat.  Partly  from  the  action  of  the  waves, 
partly  from  the  thawing  of  the  ice,  that  side  of  the  cliffs 
facing  the  sea  is  cut  perpendicularly,  and  presents  a 
clear  view  of  the  internal  structure  of  the  formation. 

The  ice,  or  lower  layer,  as  far  as  it  can  be  seen  above 
the  ground,  is  from  twenty  to  fifty  feet  thick,  but  is 
every  year  decreasing.  In  the  months  of  July,  August, 
and  Sepcember  a  considerable  quantity  melts,  which 
causes  the  downfall  of  the  two  upper  layers,  and  gives 

*  For  a  view  of  these  cliffs  see  Plate  I.  of  the  *  Botany  of  the  Voyage 
of  H.M.S.  Herald.' 
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the  whole  Ji  very  confused  asj)ect,  })y  mixing  togetlier 
peat,  clay,  plants,  bones,  and  ice  in  a  most  disorderly 
manner.  The  ice  was  thought  by  some  of  the  earlier 
visitors  to  be  only  a  superficial  coating ;  but  this  suppo- 
sition was  disproved  in  1849,  when  enormous  portions 
were  found  to  have  separated  from  the  main  body,  tes- 
tifying beyond  a  doubt  that  it  forms  part  of  a  solid  ice- 
berg. Others,  who  comprehended  the  real  nature  of  this 
lower  layer,  endeavoured  to  explain  its  presence  by  as- 
suming that  the  water  of  the  surface  penetrated  through 
the  peat  and  clay,  gradually  accumulated,  changed  into 
a  mass  of  ice,  and  thus  caused  the  rising  of  the  cliffs. 
This  hypothesis  at  first  sight  appears  plausible,  but  if 
examined  it  falls  to  the  ground.  In  temperate  climates 
we  often  find  moorlands  rising,  like  a  sponge,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  mass  of  water  which  has  accumidated 
in  them ;  in  Kotzebue  Sound  however,  where  the  soil 
is  always  fi'ozen  at  a  depth  of  two  or  three  feet  from 
the  surface,  no  water  can  possibly  sink  to  the  depth  of 
several  fathoms,  and  consequently  no  rising  can  take 
place. 

The  second  or  central  layer  varies  in  thickness  from 
two  to  twenty  feet,  and  consists  of  alluvial  clay  inter- 
mingled with  gravel,  sand,  and  fossil  bones,  the  whole 
emitting  the  peculiar  smell  common  in  biu-ial-places.  In 
one  spot  was  found  some  long  black  hair,  together  with 
a  quantity  of  light  brown  dust,  evidently  decomposed 
animal  matter.  The  fossils  are  sometimes  of  great  size. 
In  1848  we  collected  eight  tusks  of  the  antediluvian 
elephant,  the  largest  of  which,  though  broken  at  the 
point,  was  eleven  feet  six  inches   hmg,  one  foot  nine 
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inches  in  circumference  at  the  base,  and  weighed  243  lbs. 
Molar  te.  th,  thigh-bones,  ribs,  and  other  fragments  of 
this  gigantic  animal,  and  a  great  number  of  horse  and 
deer  bones,  were  disinternHl.  The  spc^cies  found  in  these 
cliffs  are  the  mammoth  {E/ephas  jn'iniff/eniMs),  the  fossil 
horse  {Equm  fomlis),  the  moose-deer  {Cervus  Jlces), 
the  rein-deer  {Cervus  Tarrtm/u-s),  fossil  musk-ox  [Ovibos 
moschafuH),  Ovlhos  maxmus,  fossil  bison  {Bison  priscus  .'^) 
the  heavy-horned  fossil  bison  {Bison  crassicornis),  and 
the  big-horn  {Ovis  montanri). 

The  uppermost  layer,  or  surface,  is  from  two  to  five 
feet  thick,  consisting  of  peat,  entirely  destitute  of  fossils. 
It  bears  the  kind  of  vegetation  to  which  it  owes  its 
existence — plants  peculiar  to  moorlands.  Among  them 
many  mosses,  lichens,  sedges,  and  several  Ericacece  and 
willows  may  be  recognized,  the  occurrence  of  which  de- 
monstrates the  possibility  of  the  growth  of  plants  i"*  a 
soil  frozen  beneath,  a  fact  formerly  much  disputed. 

As  the  ice  could  not  have  been  formed  by  water  per- 
colating through  the  clay  and  afterwards  becoming 
frozen,  it  is  natural  to  conclude  that  it  was  in  its  present 
site  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  clay.  This  conclusion 
is  strengthened  by  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  clay 
itself,  for  the  fossils  are  solely  confined  to  that  layer.  If 
these  were  indiscriminately  distributed,  we  might  be  led 
to  suppose  that  the  whole  had  imdergone  the  same  revo- 
lution ;  such  not  being  the  case,  we  are  forced  to  believe 
that  the  clay  with  its  fossils  arrived  after  the  ice  had 
been  firmly  established,  and,  as  these  fossils  belong  to 
the  antediluvian  period,  the  ice  must  be  very  old. 

Sir  John  Richardson,  with  that  accuracy  for  which  he 
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is  so  distinguished,  has,  in  the  '  Zoology  of  the  Voyage 
of  H.M.S.  Hcrahl,'  described  the  hones  collected  by  us, 
and  prefaced  his  description  by  the  following  philoso- 
phical observations : — 

"  The  science  of  chemistry,  as  at  present  taught,  justi- 
fies our  belief  that  animal  substances,  when  solidly  frozen 
and  kept  steadily  in  a  temperature  below  the  freezing- 
point,  do  not  undergo  putrefaction,  and  may  be  pre- 
served without  change  for  any  conceivable  length  of 
time.  The  depth  to  which,  in  northern  countries,  the 
summer  thaw  penetrates,  varies  with  the  nature  of  the 
soil,  but,  except  in  purely  sandy  and  very  porous  beds,  it 
nowhere  exceeds  two  feet  in  American  or  Siberian  lands 
lying  within  the  Arctic  Circle.  The  influence  of  the  sun's 
rays  is  not  perceptible  at  this  depth  until  towards  the 
close  of  summer,  which  occiu-s  at  a  varying  period  of  from 
five  to  ten  weeks  from  the  time  that  the  surface  of  the 
earth  was  denuded  of  snow  by  the  spring  thaw.  During 
the  rest  of  the  year,  even  in  the  forest  lands,  though  not 
so  long  there  as  in  the  open- barren  grounds,  or  tundras, 
the  soil  is  firmly  and  continuously  bound  up  in  fro 
The  thickness  of  the  permanently  frozen  substratmn  is 
more  or  less  influenced  by  its  mineral  structure,  but  is 
primarily  dependent  on  the  mean  annual  temperature  of 
the  air  acting  antagonistically  to  the  interior  heat  of  the 
earth.  Unless  the  mean  heat  of  the  year  in  any  given 
locality  falls  short  of  the  freezing-point,  there  exists  no 
perennial  frozen  substratum  at  that  place.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  we  should  here  endeavour  to  trace  the 
isothermal  Kne  of  32°  Fahr.,  as  the  reader  may  obtain  a 
correct  idea  of  its  general  course  by  consulting  Baer's 
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charts.  It  will  suffice  to  siiy,  that  on  the  continent  of 
America  it  passes  some  degrees  to  tlie  soutliward  of  the 
sixtieth  parallel  of  north  latitude,  and  that  while  it  undu- 
lates with  the  varying  elevation  of  the  interior,  it  has  a 
general  rise  northwards  in  its  course  westerly. 

''Where  the  permanently  frozen  subsoil  exists,  it  is 
a  perfect  ice-cellar,  and  })reserves  from  destruction  the 
bodies  of  animals  completely  enclosed  in  it.     By  its  in- 
tervention entire  carcases  of  the  extinct  manunoth  and 
tichorhine  rhinoceros  have  been  handed  down  in  arctic 
Siberia  from  the  drift  period  to  om*  times,  and,  being 
exposed   by  landslips,   have  revealed    most   interesting 
glimpses  of  the  fauna  of  that  remote  epoch.     Conje^ure 
fails  in  assigning  a  chronological  date  to  the  time  when 
the  drift  and  boulders  were  spread  extensively  over  the 
northern  hemisphere  :  the  calculations   that  have  been 
made  of  the  ages  occupied  in  the  formation  of  subsequent 
alluvial  deposits  are  foimded  on  im})erfect  data ;   and  we 
merely  judge  from  the  absence  of  works  of  art  juid  of 
human  bones,  that  the  drift  era  must  have  been  ante- 
cedent to  the  appearance  of  man  upon  earth,  or  at  least 
to  his  nmltiplication  within  the  geographical  limits  of 
the  drift.    Whatever  may  be  our  specidations  concerning 
the  mode  in  which  the  carcases  in  question  were  enclosed 
in  frozen  gravel  or  mud,  their  preservation  to  present 
times  in  a  fresh  condition  indicates  that  the  climate  was 
a  rigorous  one  at  the  epoch  of  their  entombment  and  has 
continued  so  ever  since.     Moreover,  as  large    carcases 
could  not,  without  decomposition,  be  conveyed  from  a 
distance  by  water,  it  is  fair  to  conclude  that  the  animals 
lived  in  the  districts  in  which  they  are  now  found,  or  in 
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their  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  not,  as  some  have 
supposed,  in  warmer  and  more  distant  regions. 

"  It  seems  also  to  us  to  be  impossible  that  ice  could 
have  been  the  vehicle  by  which  whole  bodies  or  complete 
skeletons  could  have  been  brought  from  warmer  parallels 
ami  deposited  in  the  vast  cemeteries  of  polar  Siberia  or 
in  Eschscholtz  Bay,  for  the  simple  reason  that  ice  is  not 
the  product  of  these  warm  countries.  Nor  does  the 
difficulty  seem  less  of  explaining  how  such  a  group  of 
pachyderms  and  ruminants  could  have  been  brought 
down  by  travelling  glaciers  from  warmer  southern  val- 
leys of  mountain  ranges  no  longer  in  existence,  without 
admitting  such  extensive  changes  in  the  surface-level  of 
the  district,  as  would  confound  all  om*  ideas  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  drift  as  we  at  present  find  it. 

"It  is  easier  to  imagine  that  the  animals  whose  osseous 
remains  now  engage  our  attention  ranged  while  living  to 
the  shores  of  an  icy  sea,  and  that  by  some  sudden  deluge 
or  vast  wave  or  succession  of  waves  they  were  swept 
from  their  pasture-grounds.  ^  It  is  not  necessary  that  we 
should  here  discuss  the  extent  of  this  deluge,  or  inquire 
whether  it  covered  simultaneously  the  north  of  Europe, 
Asia,  and  America,  or  operated  by  a  succession  of  great 
waves  or  more  local  inundations.  What  more  imme- 
diately concerns  oiu*  subject  is,  to  know  that  in  the  drift 
containing  marine  shells  of  existing  species,  and  boulders 
borne  far  from  their  parent  chfFs,  we  have  evidence  of 
diluvial  action  extending  from  the  nltiina  Thide  of  the 
American  polar  sea  to  far  southwards  in  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi. 

"  The  identification  of  the  fossil  mammoth  and  rhino- 
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ccros  of  England  and  I'jiropc  with  those  of  Siberia  by 
the  first  of  living  comparative  anatomists,  might  lead  us 
to  conclude  that  the  same  fauna  inhabited  the  northern 
parts  of  the  new  and  old  world  ;  but  I  think  that  we 
shall  fi.nd  evidence  in  the  bones  of  bovine  annuals  brought 
from  Eschscholtz  Bay,  that  an  American  type  of  rumi- 
nants was  perceptible  even  in  that  early  age. 

**  At  the  present  time  the  moose-deer  and  mountain 
sheep  inhabit  districts  of  America  suited  to  their  habits 
up  to  tliPi  most  northern  limits  of  the  continent ;  while 
the  musk-ox  and  rein-deer  go  beyond  its  shores  to  dis- 
tant islands ;  and  the  arctic  hare  is  a  perennial  resident 
of  the  most  northern  of  these  islands  that  have  been 
visited,  or  up  to  the  seventy-sixth  parallel.  Supposing 
the  climate  of  North  America,  at  a  time  just  antecedent 
to  the  drift  period,  to  have  been  similar  or  nearly  so  to 
that  which  now  exists,  the  habits  and  ranges  of  the  ferine 
animals  at  the  two  dates,  though  the  species  differ,  may 
have  had  a  close  analogy.  The  mannnoth  and  other 
beasts  that  browsed  on  the  twigs  of  willows  or  larger 
trees  may  have  ranged  as  far  north,  at  least  in  the  sum- 
mer, as  the  moose-deer  does  now,  or  up  to  the  seventieth 
parallel ;  and  lichenivorous  or  herbivorous  ruminants 
may  have  extended  theii*  spring  migrations  still  fm*ther 
north; — these  joiu*neys  in  quest  of  seclusion  and  more 
agreeable  food  being  quite  compatible  with  the  co- 
existence of  vast  wandering  herds  of  the  same  species  in 
more  southern  lands,  reaching  even  beyond  the  limits 
over  which  the  drift  has  been  traced,  and  where  the 
final  extinction  of  the  entire  races  ni.'iy  be  owing  to 
causes  operating  in  comparatively  recent  periods. 
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"The  St.  Petcrslmrg  Transactions,  and  other  works, 
contain  accomits  of  the  circumstances  attending  the  dis- 
covery of  the  entire  carcases  of  a  rliinoceros  and  of  two 
mammoths  in  arctic  Siberia ;  and  one  cannot  avoid  re- 
gretting that  they  were  beyond  the  reach  of  competent 
naturahsts,  who  might,  by  examining  the  contents  rf 
the  stomach,  the  feet,  external  coverings,  and  other  im- 
portant i)arts,  have  revealed  to  us  much  of  the  habits  of 
these  ancient  ammals  and  of  the  nature  of  the  country 
in  which  they  lived.  The  inexhaustible  deposits  of  or- 
ganic remains  in  the  Kotelnoi  or  New  Siberian  Archi- 
pelago, lying  off  the  Sviatoi  Noss,  may  yet  disclose  some 
equally  perfect  carcases ;  and  their  exploration  by  a 
scientific  expedition  is  a  project  that  promises  a  rich 
return  for  the  laboiu*  and  expense  of  such  an  under- 
taking. 

"  In  arctic  America  such  remains  have  been  discovered 
in  its  north-western  corner  alone,  and  as  yet,  bones, 
horns,  and  hair  only  have  been  obtained,  without  any 
fresh  muscular  fibre ;  but  all  ihe  collectors  describe  the 
soil  from  which  they  were  dug  as  exhaUng  a  strong  and 
disagreeable  odoui'  of  decomposing  animal  matter,  re- 
sembling that  of  a  well-filled  cemetery.  In  August, 
1816,  Kotzebue,  Chamisso,  and  Eschscholtz  discovered, 
in  the  bay  which  now  bears  the  name  of  the  last-men- 
tioned naturalist,  some  remarkable  cliffs,  situated  a  short 
way  southwards  of  the  Arctic  Circle,  and  abounding  in 
the  bones  of  mammoths,  horses,  oxen,  and  deer.  The 
cliffs  were  described  by  their  discoverers  as  pure  icebergs 
one  hundred  feet  high,  and  covered  with  soil,  on  which 
the  ordinary  arctic  vegetation  flourished.     These  novel 
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circuiiistaiiccs  excited  strongly  the  attention  of  the  seien- 
tific  world ;  and  when  Ca|)tain  Beechey  and  his  aceoni- 
plished  surgeon  Collie,  ten  years  later,  visited  the  same 
place,  their  best  efforts  were  made  to  ascertain  the  true 
natiu'e  of  the  phenomenon.  Dr.  Buckland  drew  up  an 
accomit  of  the  fossil  remains  then  procured,  with  illus- 
trative plates,  and  Captain  Beechey  published  a  plan  of 
the  locality. 

"  This  i)lan  comprises  a  nearly  square  section  of  country, 
having  a  width  and  length  of  about  fom'teen  miles.  The 
Buckland  river,  wliere  it  bends  to  the  northward  to  fall 
into  Eschscholtz  Bay,  flanks  the  district  on  its  inland  or 
eastern  })ordcr.  From  the  mouth  of  this  river  the  coast- 
line trends  nearly  due  west  to  Eschscholtz  Bluff,  and 
forms  the  south  side  of  that  bay ;  the  shore  for  one-half 
of  the  way,  or  about  seven  miles,  between  the  Bluff'  and 
Elephant  Point,  being  composed  of  the  high  icy  cliffs, 
and  for  the  remainder  of  the  distance,  or  from  Elephant 
Point  to  the  river,  the  coast  is  low  and  slightly  incurved. 
The  west  face  of  the  land  fronts  Kotzebue  Sound  and  is 
formed  of  slaty  gneiss  rocks,  which  terminate  on  the 
north  at  Eschscholtz  Bluff,  and  ten  or  twelve  miles  to 
the  southward  the  rocky  eminences,  taking  an  inland 
direction,  are  flanked  by  low,  marshy  ground.  A  ridge 
of  hills  runs  nearly  parallel  to  the  western  shore  at  the 
distance  of  a  mile  and  a  quarter,  and  at  their  southern 
angle,  where  they  bend  inland,  there  stands  still  nearer 
the  coast-line  one  of  the  loftiest  bluffs,  ascertained  to  be 
640  feet  high.  From  this  corner  the  com-se  of  the  range 
is  south-easterly,  the  swampy  country  above-mentioned 
running  along  its  base.    The  banks  of  the  Buckland  are 
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iilso  represented  as  being  high,  if  not  hilly,  and  they 
enclose,  in  conjunction  with  the  range,  a  sloping  valley 
or  basin,  drained  by  numerous  rivulets,  and  opening  to 
the  north  on  the  low  coast  eastward  of  Elephant  Point.  At 
the  western  entrance  of  the  Buckland  there  is  a  minor 
display  of  frozen  nuul-clifts ;  similar  deposits  exist  also 
on  its  eastern  bank  as  well  as  on  the  north  shore  of 
Eschscholtz  Bay,  likewise  on  various  points  of  the  coast 
between  Behring's  Strait  and  Point  Barrow ;  but  fossils 
have  been  detected  only  in  Eschscholtz  Bay,  and  on  the 
banks  of  a  few  rivers  that  johi  Behring's  Sea  between  it 
and  Mount  St.  Elias. 

"  The  following  extracts  from  the  Narrative  of  Captahi 
Beechey's  Voyage  contain  a  description  of  the  cliffs  by 
a  skilful  observer. 

"'We  sailed  up  Eschscholtz  Bay,  28th  July,  1826, 
which  was  extremely  shallow,  and  landed  at  a  deserted 
village  on  a  low  sandy  point  where  Kotzebue  bivouacked 
when  he  visited  the  place,  and  to  which  I  gave  the  name 
of  Elephant  Point  from  the  bpnes  of  that  animal  being 
found  near  it.  The  cliffs  are  from  twenty  lo  eighty  feet 
in  height,  and  rise  inland  to  a  rounded  range  of  hills 
between  four  and  five  hundred  feet  high  above  the  sea. 
In  rome  places  they  present  a  perpendicular  front  to  the 
northward,  in  others  a  slightly  incUned  surface,  and  are 
occasionally  intersected  by  valleys  and  watercourses, 
generally  overgrown  with  low  bushes.  Opposite  each  of 
these  valleys  there  is  a  projecting  flat  piece  of  ground, 
consisting  of  the  materials  which  have  been  washed  down 
the  ravine,  where  only  good  landing  for  boats  is  afforded. 
The  soil  of  the  cliffs  is  a  bluish-coloured  mud,  for  the 
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most  ])art  covered  with  inoss  jiiul  \o\\^  grass,  full  of  deep 
furrows,  generally  tilled  with  water  or  frozen  snow. 
Mud  in  a  frozen  state  forms  the  surface;  of  the  cliff  in 
some  parts ;  in  others  the  rock  appears  with  the  luud 
above  it,  or  sonietiiues  with  a  bank  half-way  up  it,  as  if 
the  superstratum  had  slid  (h)wn  and  aeeuundated  against 
the  cliff.  By  large  rents  near  the  edges  of  the  nuid- 
cliffs  they  appear  to  be  breaking  away,  and  contribut- 
ing daily  to  diminish  the  depth  of  water  in  the  bay.' 
(p.  257.) 

" '  Such  is  the  general  confornuition  of  this  line  of 
coast.  Hiat  particular  formation,  which,  when  it  was 
first  discovered  by  Captain  Kotzebue,  excited  so  nuich 
curiosity,  and  bore  so  near  a  resendjlance  to  an  iceberg 
as  to  deceive  himself  and  his  officers,  remains  to  be  de- 
scribed. As  we  rowed  along  the  shore  the  shining  sur- 
face of  small  portions  of  the  cliffs  attracted  our  attention, 
and  directed  us  where  to  search  for  this  curious  pheno- 
menon, which  we  should  otherwise  have  had  difficulty  in 
finding,  notwithstanding  its  locality  had  l)een  particu- 
larly described ,  for  so  large  a  portion  of  the  ice-cliff  has 
thawed  since  it  Avas  visited  by  Captain  Kotzebue  and  his 
naturalists,  that  only  a  few  insignificant  patches  of  the 
frozen  srrface  now  remain.  The  largest  of  these,  situ- 
ated about  a  mile  to  the  westward  of  Elephant  Point, 
was  particularly  examined  by  Mr.  Collie,  who  on  cutting 
through  the  ice  in  a  horizontal  direction  found  that  it 
formed  only  a  casing  of  the  cliff,  which  w^as  composed 
of  mud  and  gravel  in  a  frozen  state.  On  removing  the 
earth  above,  it  was  also  evident,  by  a  decided  line  of 
separation  between  the  ice  and  the  cliff,  that  the  Russians 
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had  been  deceived  by  iippeamnces.  liy  cutting  into  the 
surface  of  the  cliff,  three  feet  from  the  edge,  frozen  eartli 
siuiihir  to  that  wliich  formed  the  face  of  the  cUif,  was 
found  at  eleven  inches'  depth,  and  four  yards  further 
back  the  same  substance  occurred  at  twenty  inches* 
depth*. 

"  '  This  glacial  facing  we  afterwards  noticed  in  several 
parts  of  the  Sound,  and  it  appears  to  be  occasioned  either 
by  the  snow  being  1)ankcd  up  against  the  cliff  or  collected 
in  its  hollows  in  the  winter  and  converted  into  ice  in  the 
siunmer  by  partial  thawings  and  freezings,  or  by  the  con- 
stant flow  of  water  during  the  smnmer  over  the  edges  of 
the  cliffs,  on  which  the  sun's  rays  operate  less  forcibly 
than  on  other  parts  in  consequence  of  their  aspect.  The 
streams  thus  became  converted  into  ice,  either  in  trickling 
down  the  still  frozen  surface  of  the  cliffs,  or  after  they 
reach  the  earth  at  their  base,  in  which  cfise  the  ice  rises 
like  a  stalagmite  and  hi  time  reaches  the  surface.  But 
before  this  is  accomplished,  the  upper  soil,  loosened  by 
the  thaw,  is  itself  projected  over  the  cliff,  and  falls  in  a 
heap  below,  whence  it  is  ultimately  carried  away  by  the 
tide. 

"  '[September,  1826,  p.  323.]  The  cliffs  in  w^hich 
the  fossils  [collected  by  Mr.  Collie]  appear  to  have  been 
imbedded,  are  part  of  the  range  in  which  the  ice  for- 

*  "  Had  the  pits  been  sunk  at  a  distance  from  the  edge  of  the  cliff 
to  the  depth  of  three  or  four  yards,  inforinatiou  of  a  more  decided 
character  would  have  been  obtained  ;  for  the  experiments  do  not  of 
themselves  prove  satisfactorily  that  the  frozen  mud  which  was  reached 
so  early  in  the  summer  as  the  end  of  July,  at  the  depth  of  twenty-two 
inches,  was  not  merely  an  unthawcd  layer  of  the  superficial  soil,  repos- 
ing on  pure  ice  at  some  distance  below. 
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mntion  was  seen  in  Jul  v.  Diiriii''  our  ahscnri'  of  five 
\vo(!ks,  we  found  tliiit  tin;  I'dj^c  of  tlu'  clitV  iii  one  place 
had  broken  away  four  feet,  and  in  another  two  feet  and 
a  half,  and  a  further  portion  of  it  was  on  the  eve  of  beinjj; 
precipitated  on  the  l)ea(^h.  In  some  places  where  the  icy 
shields  had  adhered,  nothing  now  remained  hut  frozen 
earth  from  the  front  of  the  elilf.  By  cutting  those  parts 
of  the  ice  which  were  still  attached,  tlu;  nuid  in  a  frozen 
state  presented  itself  as  before,  aiul  contirmed  our  pre- 
vious opinion  of  the  nature  of  the  cliff.' 

"  The  above  description  of  these  remarkable  clitt's  has 
been  quoted  at  length,  as  it  is  not  only  perfectly  clear 
but  also  concise.  The  opinions  of  Captain  Heechey  and 
his  officers  respecting  the  origin  of  the  ice-clifls  are  dis- 
cussed at  considerable  length  in  Dr.  Buckland's  paper, 
printed  as  an  appendix  to  the  Narrative  of  the  Voyage. 
Mr.  Collie  describes  the  fossiliferous  cliff  as  facing  the 
north  and  extending  two  miles  and  a  half  in  a  right  line 
with  few  interruptions,  and  as  having  a  general  height 
of  about  ninety  feet.  Tt  is  composed  of  clay,  he  says, 
and  very  fine  quartzy  and  micaceous  sand,  assuming  a 
greyish  colour  when  dry.  The  land  rises  gradually  be- 
hind the  cliff  to  an  additional  height  of  one  hundred  feet, 
and  is  clothed  with  a  black  boggy  soil,  that  nourishes 
brown  and  grey  lichens,  mosses,  several  Ericece,  Granti- 
nccB,  and  various  herbaceous  plants,  and  is  intersected 
by  valleys  pervaded  by  streams,  and  having  their  more 
protected  declivities  adorned  with  shrubs  of  willow  and 
dwarf  birches.  '  The  specimens  taken  out  of  the  debris 
at  the  foot  of  the  cliff  (none  were  dug  out  of  the  cliff 
itself)  were  in  a  better  state  of  preservation  than  those 
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whicli  had  ])ceH  alternately  covered  and  left  exposed  by 
the  flux  and  influx  of  the  tide,  or  indiedded  in  the  mud 
and  clay  of  the  shoal.  A  very  strong  odour,  like  that  of 
heated  bones,  was  exhaled  wherever  the  fossils  abounded.' 
(p.  509.) 

"  After  an  interval  of  twenty-four  years,  the  recent 
voyage  of  the  *  Herald'  to  this  interesting  spot  has  given 
a  third  opportunity  of  collecting  fossil  bones  and  examin- 
ing the  structure  of  these  now  far-famed  cliffs.  Captain 
Kellctt,  Berthold  Seemann,  Esq.,  and  John  Goodridge, 
Esq.,  with, the  works  of  Kotzcbue  and  Beechey  in  tlieii* 
hands,  and  an  earnest  desire  to  ascertain  which  of  the  con- 
flicting opinions  enunciated  by  these  officers  was  most 
consistent  with  the  facts,  came  to  the  conclusion,  after 
a  rigid  investigation  of  the  cliff's,  that  Kotzebue  was  cor- 
rect in  considering  them  to  be  icebergs.  I  have  been 
favoured  with  papers  on  the  subject  from  each  of  the 
Herald's  officers  named  above,  and  shall  quote  as  fully 
from  them  as  my  limits  allow,  after  premising  a  few 
general  observations  on  the  fuozen  cliffs  of  other  parts 
of  the  arctic  coast  that  have  come  under  my  personal 
observation. 

"  At  Cape  Maitland,  in  Liverpool  Bay,  which  forms 
the  estuary  of  the  Beghula  River,  and  lies  near  the 
seventieth  parallel,  there  are  precipitous  (;liffs  from  eighty 
to  one  hundred  feet  high,  composed  of  layers  of  black 
clay  or  loam  enclosing  many  small  water-worn  pebbles 
and  a  few  large  boulders.  With  the  exception  of  about 
eighteen  inches  of  soil  on  the  summit,  which  thaw  as  the 
summer  advances,  these  cliffs  present  to  the  sea  a  con- 
stantly frozen  wall,  that  crumbles  annually  under  the 
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action  of  the  rays  of  a  summer  sun,  but  tlie  fragments 
being  carried  away  by  the  waves  and  prevented  from 
accumulating,  the  perpendicidar  form  of  the  cUff  is  pre- 
served. Elsewhere  on  the  coast  cliffs  equally  vertical, 
but  having  a  different  exposure,  wxre  seen  masked  by 
a  talus  of  snow,  over  which  a  coating  of  soil  had  been 
thrown  by  land-floods  of  melting  snow  pouring  down 
from  the  inland  slopes.  The  duration  of  these  glacier- 
like snow-banks  varies  with  circumstances.  When  the 
cliffs  rise  out  of  deep  water,  the  ice  on  which  the  talu8 
rests  is  broken  up  almost  every  smnmer,  and  the  su])er- 
incumbent  mass,  previously  consolidated  by  the  percola- 
tion and  freezing  of  water,  floats  away  in  form  of  an 
iceberg.  In  other  situations  the  snow-cliffs  remain  for 
a  series  of  years,  w4th  occasional  augmentations  marked 
by  corresponding  dirt-bands,  and  disappear  only  towards 
the  close  of  a  cycle  of  warm  summers.  In  valleys  hav- 
ing a  northern  exposure  and  sheltered  by  high  hills  from 
the  sun's  rays,  the  age  of  the  snow  may  be  very  con- 
siderable ;  but  it  is  proper  to  say  that  though  aged 
glaciers  of  this  description  do  exist  on  the  shores  of 
Spitzbergen  and  Greenland,  they  are  of  very  rare  occur- 
rence indeed  on  the  continental  coast  of  America.  The 
ice-cliffs  of  Eschscholtz  Bay  may  have  had  an  origin 
similar  to  that  of  the  Greenland  icebergs,  and  have  been 
coated  with  soil  by  a  single  or  by  successive  operations. 
I  find  it  difficidt,  however,  to  account  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  fossil  remains  in  such  quantity,  and  can  offer 
to  the  reader  no  conjecture  on  that  point  that  is  satisfac- 
tory even  to  myself.  The  excellent  state  of  preservation 
of  many  of  the  bones,  the  recent  decay  of  annual  matter 
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shown  by  the  existing  odour,  quantities  of  hair  found  in 
contact  with  a  mammoth's  skull,  the  occurrence  of  the 
outer  sheaths  of  bison  horns,  and  the  finding  of  vertebrae 
of  bovine  animals  lying  in  their  proper  order  of  sequence, 
render  it  probable  that  entire  carcases  were  there  de- 
posited, and  that  congelation  followed  close  upon  their 
entombment.  A  gradual  improvement  of  climate  in 
modern  times  would  appear  to  be  necessary  to  account 
for  the  decay  of  the  cliffs  now  in  progress  and  the  ex- 
posure of  the  bones.  The  shallowness  of  the  water  in 
Eschscholtz  Bay,  its  narrowness,  and  its  shelter  from 
seaward  pressure  by  Clioris  Peninsula  and  Chamisso 
Island,  preclude  the  notion  of  icebergs  coming  with 
their  cargoes  from  a  distance  having  been  forced  up  on 
the  beach  at  that  place.  Neither  is  it  more  likely  that 
the  bones  and  diluvial  matters  were  deposited  in  the 
estuary  of  Buckland's  River  and  subsequently  elevateCi 
by  one  of  the  earth-waves  by  which  geologists  solve 
many  of  their  difficulties,  for  ice  could  not  subsist  long 
as  a  flooring  to  warmer  water.  In  short,  fiu-ther  ob- 
servations are  still  needed  to  form  the  foundations  of 
a  plausible  theory." 
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The  Eskimos — Their  Dress — Arms — Food — Baidars — Habitations  — 
Customs  and  Manners — Language. 


The  inhabitants  call  themselves  "  Innuit,"  a  term  sig- 
nifying, in  their  language,  Mem ;  the  more  usual  term, 
Eskimos,  or  Esquimaux,  is  said  to  be  a  corru])tion  of 
Eshimantih,  i.  e.  raw-fish-eaters,  a  nickname  given  them 
by  their  former  neighbours,  the  Mohicans.  They  are  one 
of  the  most  widely-spread  races  existing,  ranging  through 
140  degrees  of  longitude,  or  an  extent  of  3500  miles. 
But  this  enormous  surface  is  thinly  inhabited.  The  very 
nature  of  the  country  and  climate  seems  opposed  to  a 
rapid  increase  of  the  population,  or  any  large  aggrega- 
tion of  communities ;  indeed,  a  rough  estimate  of  merely 
the  coast  of  Western  Eskimo-land — for  of  the  interior 
we  are  ignorant — would  give  no  more  than  three  souls 
for  every  two  square  miles,  or  a  total  number  of  2500. 

By  comparing  the  accounts  transmitted  by  different 
WTiters,  we  find  that  the  various  tribes,  however  widely 
separated  geographically,  differ  but  slightly  from  each 
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other  ill  appearance,  manners,  customs,  or  language. 
They  are  however  by  no  means  as  uniform  in  size  as 
might  have  been  expected :  those  inhabiting  the  vicinity 
of  Norton  and  Kotzebue  Sounds  are  by  far  the  finest 
and  tallest,  while  those  living  between  Cape  Lisburne 
and  Point  Barrow  are,  like  the  tribes  of  the  eastern  por- 
tions of  America,  much  shorter  in  stature,  and  bespeak 
the  inferiority  of  the  districts  in  which  they  live. 

Both  sexes  are  well  proportioned,  stout,  muscular,  and 
active.  The  hands  and  feet  are  small  and  beautifully 
formed,  which  is  ascribed  by  some  writers  to  their  se- 
dentary habits,  but  this  cannot  be  the  case,  as  probably 
no  people  take  more  exercise  or  arc  more  constantly 
employed.  ,  Their  height  varies :  in  the  southern  parts 
some  of  the  men  are  six  feet ;  in  the  -nore  northern  there 
is  a  perceptible  diminution,  though  by  no  means  to  the 
extent  generally  imagined. 

Their  faces  are  flat,  their  cheek-bones  projecting,  and 
their  eyes  small,  deeply  set,  and,  like  the  eyebrow\s, 
black.  Their  noses  are  broad;  their  ears  are  large, 
and  generally  lengthened  by  the  appendage  of  weighty 
ornaments;  their  mouths  are  well  formed,  their  lips 
are  thin,  and,  in  the  men,  distorted  by  large  beads  or 
circular  ivory  labrets,  protruding  from  diagonal  cuts 
under  them.  These  labrets  correspond  in  shape  and  size 
with  those  formerly  in  use  among  the  ancient  Mexican 
warriors.  This  fact  might  be  considered  merely  as  one 
of  those  curious  coincidences  so  frequently  met  with 
among  nations  widely  separated  from  each  other,  if  there 
were  not  another  consideration  more  important.  During 
the  w^inter — by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  year — the 
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Kskiinos  are  frequently  ol)lige(l,  on  aceouiit  of  tlie  exees- 
sive  cold,  to  take  them  out.  From  this  it  would  a})i)ear 
that  the  custom  could  not  have  originated  in  tlu;  frigid 
zone,  although  it  may  have  been  retained  after  having 
been  once  adopted.  We  know  that  the  Aztecs  came  from 
the  north,  and  arc  able  to  trace  them  with  tolerable  ac- 
curacy to  about  the  latitude  of  the  Straits  of  Juan  de 
Fuca ;  we  may  therefore  well  ask,  May  not  the  Eskimos 
have  come  from  the  same  quarter,  or  at  least  have  adopted 
the  custom  when  living  in  milder  regions?  In  Mexico 
the  labrets  were  worn  only  by  the  soldiery,  among  the 
Kskimos  they  are  in  use  with  the  men  indiscriminately; 
but  in  the  society  of  the  former  the  warriors  constituted 
a  separate  class,  among  the  latter  every  one  exercises  that 
office.  Their  very  name,  '  Innuif  (man),  shows  the  esti- 
mation in  which  they  hold  themselves.  The  fact  also 
that  the  labrets  are  only  worn  in  Western  Eskimo-land 
is  deserving  of  consideration. 

The  teeth  of  the  Eskimos  are  regular,  but,  from  the 
nature  of  their  food,  and  from  their  practice  of  prejiaring 
hides  by  chewing,  are  worn  down  almost  to  the  gums  at 
an  early  age.  Their  hair  is  straight,  black,  and  coarse ; 
the  men  have  it  closely  cut  on  the  crown,  like  that  of  a 
Capuchin  friar,  leaving  a  band  about  two  inches  broad, 
which  gradually  increases  in  length  towards  the  back 
of  the  neck ;  the  women  merely  part  their  hair  in  the 
middle,  and,  if  wealthy,  ornament  it  wdth  strings  of  beads. 
The  possession  of  a  beard  is  very  rare,  but  a  slight  mous- 
tache is  not  infrequent.  Their  complexion,  if  digested 
of  its  usual  covering  of  dirt,  can  hardly  be  called  dark ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  displays  a  healthy,  rosy  tint,  and,  were 
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it  not  for  the  cnstom  of  tattooing  tlic  chin,  some  of  the 
girls  niiglit  be  called  pretty,  even  in  the  European  ac- 
cei)tation  of  tlie  term.  A  few  individuals  however  difFca* 
in  their  countenances  from  the  normal  cast.  A  man  be- 
longing to  the  Hotham  Inlet  tribe  bore  so  strong  a  re- 
send)lancc  to  a  negro,  that,  in  order  to  settle  the  question 
satisfactorily,  he  was  subjected  on  board  the  Plover  to 
mnch  scrutiny,  an  hivestigation  which  so  frightened  the 
poor  fellow,  that  it  was  some  time  before  he  could  b(; 
induced  to  renew  his  visits  to  the  ship.  Another  man, 
from  Spafarief  Inlet,  possessed  to  a  remarkable  degree  the 
hooked  nose  and  large  black  eyes  peculiar  to  the  Hebrew 
race. 

The  dress  of  the  Eskimos  is  admirably  adapted  foi' 
the  country  they  inhabit,  and  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
conceive  the  degree  of  comfort  it  affords  in  an  Arctic 
winter.  The  garments  consist  of  a  double  suit,  both 
corresponding  in  size  and  shape,  and  only  differing  in 
the  way  they  are  worn :  the  inner  has  the  hair  next  to 
the  body,  the  outer  vice  versa.  The  boots,  trowsers,  and 
outer  coat  are  made  of  deer-skin ;  the  inner  garments 
are  made  of  fawn  or  the  skin  of  some  fiu'-bearing  animal. 
The  men  wear  a  coat  which  reaches  to  a  little  above  the 
knee,  and  is  confined  closely  to  the  body  by  a  belt,  having 
behind  the  tail  of  some  animal ;  a  hood,  tastefully 
trimmed  with  wolf-skin,  is  attached  to  this  garment,  and 
renders  any  other  covering  for  the  head  unnecessary. 
The  trowsers  reach  a  little  below  the  knee,  and  are  over- 
lapped by  the  boots,  to  which  they  are  secured  by  a 
string.  In  the  soles  of  the  boots  straw  is  placed,  which 
is  frequently  changed,  and  appears  to  afford  considerable 
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wnrnith.  Their  gloves  arc  generally  made  of  the  skin  of 
young  (leer,  hut  as  these  would  not  sufficiently  exclude 
the  cold,  large  thick  mittens  are  worn  over  them.  During 
the  snnmier,  when  on  whaling  or  sealing  excursions,  a 
coat  of  the  gut  of  th(3  whale,  and  boots  of  seal  or  walrus 
hide,  are  used  as  waterproof  coverings.  The  W(il(/Mti,  a 
pouch  containing  pipes,  tobacco,  flint,  and  steel,  or,  in 
the  absence  of  the  latter,  two  sticks  for  procuring  fire, 
is  worn  at  the  belt,  id  completes  the  costume.  The 
clothing  of  the  woi^ien  differs  but  slightly  •  the  coat 
leaches  lower  down,  has  a  scollop  before  and  behind,  and 
a  hood  sufficiently  large  to  carry  an  infant ;  the  trowsers 
and  boots  consist  of  one  piece  only,  and  the  tail  behind 
is  wanting ;  in  other  respects  they  can  hardly  be  distin- 
guished from  the  men. 

The  arms  of  the  natives  are  adapted  rather  for  the 
chase  than  for  warfare.  Their  spears  are  made  of  drift- 
wood, principally  that  of  the  white  spruce,  and  pointed 
with  ivory  obtained  from  the  tusks  of  the  walrus.  Their 
lances,  darts,  and  arrows  consist  of  the  same  material, 
and  are  variously  pointed  with  flint,  bone,  slate,  or  ivory. 
Their  bo^v,  made  of  beech  if  procurable,  is  most  inge- 
niously strengthened  by  thongs  of  deer-sinew,  which  are 
neatly  plaited ;  the  string  consists  of  fine  deer-sinew 
threads,  laid  together  like  the  hairs  of  a  fiddle-bow.  The 
old  ivory  knives  and  flint  axes  are  now  supersedcvl,  the 
Russians  having  introduced  the  conuuon  European  sheath- 
knife  and  the  hatchet.  The  board  for  throwing  darts 
is  in  use,  and  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Polynesians. 

Animal  food  is  abundant,  and  forms  the  chief  portion 
of  their  diet,  which  consists  principally  of  venison,  seal. 
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and  whale  and  walrus  bliibhur.  The  blubber  is  never 
euoked,  and,  being  considered  a  delicacy,  is  given  as 
such  to  children  :  that  of  the  walrus  is  not  disagreeable, 
ind(3ed  1  have  tasted  some  which  greatly  resembled 
cheese ;  that  of  the  whale  is  rancid.  It  appears  to  be  a 
matter  of  indittercnce  whether  the  food  be  raw  or  boiled, 
fresh  or  tainted.  The  venison,  even  when  it  has  under- 
gone the  process  of  cooking,  is  always  accompanied  by  a 
plentiful  sauce  of  train-oil.  The  oil  is  sometimes  mixed 
with  berries,  and  then  forms  a  dish  which  ranks  high  in 
the  native  fare.  Fish  is  eaten  raw,  and  generally  forms 
a  stock  for  journeys  ;  it  is  preserved  either  by  being 
cU'ied  in  the  sun,  or  buried  directly  after  being  caught  in 
the  frozen  soil.  Vegetable  food  must  necessarily  form 
the  smaller  portion  of  the  subsistence  of  a  people  who 
neither  cultivate  the  soil  nor  inhabit  a  region  where  such 
productions  are  valuable.  The  acid  leaves  of  the  sorrel 
{RuiiiCcC  doniesticus,  Hartm.),  immediately  they  appear 
above  the  ground,  and  indeed  throughout  the  summer, 
are  eaten  l)y  handfuls  as  an  aTitiscorbutic.  The  root  of 
the  ^la-shu  {Polygonam  Bisforta,  Linn.)  is  another 
article  of  food :  after  being  roasted  in  the  ashes,  it  is 
not  unlike  the  potato,  though  not  so  soft  and  nutritious. 
The  principal  winter  stock  is  obtained  from  berries,  of 
which  nature  has  })rovided  prodigious  quantities,  of  eight 
different  kinds — Emj)etnim  nigrum,  Rubus  acaidis,  11. 
ChamcemoruSy  Vacciniiim  uUginosum,  V.  Vitis-IdcBa,  V. 
Oxycoccas,  Cornm  Suecica,  and  Arbutus  alpina.  They  are 
gathered  in  the  autunm,  and  preserved  by  being  frozen 
in  wooden  boxes,  out  of  which  they  have  to  be  cut  by 
an  axe  or  some  other  sharp  instrument.     Many  other 
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vegetable  substances  mij^dit  be  used  with  aclvantap;e  ;  tor 
instance,  wild  garlic  (./////////  Sc/iwHoprasuiu,  Linn.),  va- 
rious lichens,  and  scurvy-grass  {Coch/earia  sp.  pi.).  Their 
beverage  is  water ;  in  very  cold  weather  however  they 
drink  train-oil,  and  assert  that  it  produces  a  higher  de- 
gree of  bodily  heat.  Intoxicating  liquors  are  fortunately 
unknown  among  the  northern  tribes,  but  in  Norton 
Sound,  from  (.'onstant  intercourse  with  Russian  traders, 
a  predilection  for  them  appears  to  have  been  accpiired. 

The  baidar,  or  oniutk,  can  hardly,  as  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  continent,  be  called  a  wonum's  boat,  because 
it  is  used  indiscriminately  for  many  purposes.  Its  length 
is  about  thirty  feet,  extreme  breadth  six  feet,  and  depth 
three  feet.  It  tapers  uniforndy  towards  the  bow  and 
stern,  and  somewhat  resembles  the  jMadras  Massulah  boat. 
The  frame  is  made  of  drift-wood,  chiefly  i)ine,  and  dove- 
tailed and  lashed  to}2:ether  with  thono-s  of  walrus-hide 
and  whalebone.  The  floor  is  flat,  and  thc^re  are  generally 
six  thwarts,  or  seats.  The  whole  frame  is  covered  with 
walrus-hides,  which,  while  yet  wet,  arc  tightly  and  neatly 
stitched.  A  haidar  is  capable  of  holding  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  men,  without  drawing  more  than  one  foot  of 
water;  when  more  heavily  laden,  inflated  seal-skins  arc 
lashed  on  the  outside,  which  prevent  the  boat  from  cap- 
sizing. Although  propelled  by  twelve  or  fom'teen  paddles, 
their  speed  is  not  great,  and  against  a  strong  wind  and 
on  a  rough  sea  they  hardly  hold  their  way.  The  paddles 
are  about  fifteen  feet  in  length,  and  have  a  handle  at  the 
top.  A  long  piece  of  wood,  r:^cured  to  the  gunwale  of 
of  the  bow,  is  used  as  an  oar — a  bad  imitation  of  our 
method  of  propelling  boats.     The  office  of  steersman  is 
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^(!iR'rally  takcni  by  an  old  man,  wlio  is  provicU'd  with  a 
paddli'  ratlicr  longer  than  tlie  rost.  A  sail  made  of  wal- 
rus-gut or  (U'er-skin  is  also  em[)loyed,  but  as  the  [)e('uliar 
construction  of  tlu;  boats  renders  them  inca[)al)lc  of  beat- 
ing to  windward,  it  is  only  set  in  a  fair  wiiul.  The 
kajjaks  are  only  sixteen  feet  long  and  two  feet  broad,  jmd 
so  light,  that  on  a  sailing  or  whaling  excursion  they  are 
})laced  in  the  haidar,  and  not  taken  out  until  the  prey  is 
in  sight.  Tlu^y  taper  and  turn  upwards  at  each  end,  and 
have  at  the  centre;  a  circnlar  hole  large  enough  to  achnit 
tlu!  body  of  the  owner.  The  river  and  sea  kayaks 
diti'er  in  their  construction  ;  the  latter  arc  rather  smaller, 
more  slightly  made,  and  not  so  high  out  of  the  water. 
On  pressing  occasions  two  men  may  be  seen  in  the  same 
kayak,  though  it  was  a  matter  of  surprise  that  even  oni' 
should  be  able  to  maintain  his  erect  position.  A  doid)le- 
bhuled  })addle  is  used  to  propel  them,  and  this  operation 
is  performed  with  great  rapidity  and  speed.  The  paddle 
is,  in  the  hands  of  the  Eskimo,  wdiat  the  balancing  pole 
is  to  a  tight-rope  dancer,  and  jTeoph)  who  seat  themselves 
for  the  first  time  in  these  kayaks,  without  being  aware 
of  this  peculiarity,  are  siu'e  to  tnrn  completely  over. 

T^lieir  sledges  are  formed  of  wood,  and  diti'er  in  con- 
struction from  those  of  all  other  nations.  They  average 
twelve  feet  in  length,  two  feet  six  inches  in  height,  two 
feet  broad,  and  have  the  fore  part  tmcned  up  in  a  gentle 
curve.  The  runners  are  narrow,  and  shod  with  the  bone 
taken  from  the  jaws  of  the  whale,  which  is  affixed  to 
them  by  \Yooden  i)egs.  The  floor  resembles  a  grating 
without  cross-bars,  and  is  almost  a  foot  from  the  lcve| 
of  the  snow.     Thongs   of  deer-sinew,  walrus- hide,  and 
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\vluil(0)()m'  aiv  used  to  secure  the  ditierent  parts,  wliicli 
ure  sutiiciently  strong  to  bear  u  weight  of  from  .■)()()  to 
700  lbs. 

Tlicir  houses,  or  i/ourfH,  unUkc  those  of  the  Eastern 
Kskinios,  are  never  constructed  of  snow,  but  built  more 
substantially  of  diift-wood.      They  are  more  than  half 
underground,  and  generally  situated  on  low,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, sandy  ground.     An  excavation,  about  twenty  feet 
s([uare  and  (aght  feet  deep,  is  lined  with  trunks  of  small 
trees,   and  caulked  in  the   interstices  with   moss  ;    the 
rich  inha])itants  plank  this  part  with  boards  which  have 
previously  been  smoothed  with  an  axe.     The  roof  shelves 
from  the  centn;  of  a  large  square  aperturtN  exactly  resem- 
l)lingthe  combings  of  a  hatchway,  through  which  light  is 
admitted  and  tlu;  smoke  escapes  ;  every  other  part  of  the 
roof  is  covered  with  turf.  The  entrance  leads  nndergrouml 
through  a  passage  thirty  or  forty  feet  long,  and  level  with 
the  floor,  juid  has  an  easterly  direction  from  the  house. 
At  each  extremity  is  a  small  chand3er,  tlie  one  comnumi- 
cating  upwards  by  a  hole  with  the  house,  the  other  with 
the  open  air ;   the  latter  serves  for  sliaking  off  the  loose 
snow  from  the  clothes  before  going  into  the  warm  hut. 
Both  extremities  are  carefully  ch)sed  with  deer-skins,  to 
keep  out  the  cold  air.     The  floor  is  marked  out  with 
sleeping-pUices  on  each  side,  except  that  of  the  entrance  ; 
the  bedsteads  are  merely  boards  raised  eighteen  inches 
from  the  ground  by  being  placed  on  trunks  of  trees, — 
in  some  huts  thev  are  strewed  with  brandies  of  willow, 
(jver  wliich  at  night  the  furs  are  placed.     A  few  stones 
form  the  tire-place,  which,  like  the  rest  of  the  centre,  is 
co\  ered  with  a  few   loose  })lanks,  moveable  at  pleasure 
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when  it  is  ixMiiiircd  to  light  a  fire.  The  square  aperture 
is  covered  with  a  piece  of  wliale-{:^t,  which  admits  tlie 
light  and  is  suflieieiitly  strong  to  resist  a  heavy  fall  of 
snow.  In  each  corner  is  a  stone,  hollowed  out  to  contain 
oil,  in  which  a  little  moss  {Sjj/m//j/iwi  finihi-'fuiion,  Hook, 
et  VVils.)  is  placed  as  a  wick,  thus  forming  a  lamp,  over 
which  a  sort  of  net-work  is  spread  for  the  reception  of 
wet  or  damp  clothes.  The  lire  in  the  centre  is  never  lit 
merely  for  the  sake  of  warmth,  as  the  lamps  are  sutli- 
cient  for  that  purpose,  and  great  heat  would  cause  the 
thawing  of  the  roof,  and  consequent  wetting  of  the  whole 
a})artment. 

The  interior  of  some  of  the  huts  is  kept  clean  and 
tidy.  The  degree  of  comfort  within  is  surprising.  The 
lamps  diliiise  warmth  and  light ;  and  wdien  the  traveller 
has  put  off  his  wet  clothes,  and  reclines  on  the  soft  deer- 
skins regardless  of  the  boisterous  and  snowy  weather 
without,  the  pity  he  felt  for  the  condition  of  the  poor 
Eskimos  rapidly  evaporates,  and  he  finds  that,  remote 
as  they  are  from  civilization,  trheir  condition  is  by  no 
means  so  deplorable  as  is  generally  considered.  The 
reception  met  with  also  strengthens  this  idea :  the  con- 
tents of  the  larder  are  placed  before  him,  a  dance,  with 
its  accompanying  songs,  follows,  and  every  one  exerts 
himself  to  the  utmost  for  the  gratification  of  the  strangers  ; 
after  the  performance  each  brings  a  small  present,  and 
although  he  is  certain  of  a  return,  it  would  be  unfair  to 
deny  an  evident  hospitality  and  wish  to  please. 

During  the  winter,  when  thickly  covered  with  snow^,  the 
huts  are  not  easily  distinguished,  and  they  would  often  be 
passed  unobserved  were  it  not  for  a  tall  stage  near  them. 
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intended  to  elcvato  the  knyak,  harnoss,  etc.,  above  tlie 
reach  of  injury  IVoni  tlu;  dogs.  Each  hut  has  its  unchir- 
ground  storehouses  dug  out  of  the  frozen  soil,  juul  Hned 
with  straw  mats  ;  they  arc  distinct  from  the  i/oui'Ik,  and 
contain  fish,  berries,  l)hil)l)(!r,  venison,  etc.  A  sort  of 
[)igeon-lious(!  raised  on  poles,  u.sed  for  the  rcce[)tion  of 
skins,  garments,  furs,  or  any  article  not  in  use,  is  placed 
near  the  stage,  and  assists  in  ])ointing  out  the  locality  (jf 
the  luits. 

It  is  rare  to  find  a  villagi;  without  its  accompanying 
dance-house, — a  1  uilding  erected  by  the  united  efforts 
of  the  whole  conn  lunitv,  au'.l  constructed  on  the  same 
plan  as  the  conuuon  dw  Ilin 'w,  but  hugei",  and,  the  floor 
being  raised  some  three  fc^  i  from  .he  giound,  more  free 
from  wet.  The  walls  are  dec  oted  with  tand)ourines 
and  sometimes  with  woci'"')  masks;  ' mps,  to  which 
each  man  contributes  h  s  sliare  of  blubbi-r,  are  kept 
burning  all  round. 

When  the  warmth  of  summer  dissolves  the  snow,  the 
fioors  of  the  winter-huts  ire  covered  with  water  several 
inches  deep,  and  it  then  becomes  necessary  to  take  refuge 
in  tents,  llie  tents  are  made  of  untanned  deer-skins, 
are  of  a  conical  form,  and  without  any  a|»orture  at  the 
top,  as  fires  are  r..  ver  kindled  within  ;  they  are  pitched 
in  a  few  minutes,  and  as  quickly  repacked.  A  nmall  tire 
just  outside  the  entrance,  tended  with  care,  keeps  off  the 
mosquitoc  ^. 

The  government, — if  the  loose  tie  which  connects  an 
Eskimo  tribe  is  deserving  of  that  name, — is  a  combina- 
tion of  the  monarchical  and  republican  forms.  Slavery, 
even   in   its  mildest  aspect,  is  totally  unknown  ;  every 
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one  is  on  a  perfect  level  with  the  rest  of  his  countrymen  ; 
yet  all  acknowledge  an  hereditary  chief,  whose  authority 
however  is  very  limited  :  he  receives  no  tribute  from 
his  subjects,  nor  can  he  dispose  of  their  labour  or  pro- 
perty :  making  treaties,  or  granting  permission  for  hunt- 
ing on  the  grounds  belonging  to  his  own  tribe,  appears 
to  be  the  whole  extent  of  his  power. 

The  distance  to  wdiich  the  Eskimos  travel,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exchanging  their  furs,  is  surprishig.  Some  of  the 
natives  of  liotham  Inlet  were  well  accpiainted  with  Cape 
Lisburne,  and  had  even  been  close  to  Point  Barrow\  It 
is  on  the  snowy  waste  that  they  appear  in  their  proper 
element :  followed  by  their  sledges,  they  will  walk  about 
twenty-five  miles  a -day  ;  at  night  unload,  spread  out 
their  deer-skin,  and,  however  inclement  the  w  eather,  sleep 
as  soundly  as  in  their  own  huts.  Their  greatest  hard- 
ship is  the  want  of  water.  Upon  coming  to  fresh  ice, 
they  dig  a  hole  through  it,  the  water  bubbles  to  the 
surface,  and  the  recpiisite  supply  is  procured.  As  this 
good  fortune  how'ever  does  not  oCcur  very  often,  and  they 
re(|uire  an  incredible  quantity  to  (piench  their  thirst, 
recourse  is  had  to  another  expedient — a  halt  is  called 
about  every  hour,  and  tobacco,  chopped  with  wood, 
smoked;  "I  fancied  "  says  Mr.  Pini,  "  that  it  aflbrded 
relief,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  natives  experience  it 
in  a  greater  degree,  as  they  inhale  the  smoke  in  their 
hnigs,  and  allow  it  to  escape  afterwards  from  their 
nostrils." 

When  the  snow^  is  soft,  snow-shoes  are  worn.  The^■ 
are  from  two  to  three  feet  long,  a  foot  broad,  and  slightly 
turned  up  in  front  ;  the  foot  is  sup[)orted  in  the  centre 
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l)y  a  net-work  of  w«alnis-lii(lo,  and  further  seciu'ed  by  a 
thonfT  leadine:  across  the  toes  and  ronnd  the  heel.  From 
constant  practice  the  Eskimos  use  them  with  surprising 
speed  ;  in  Norton  Sound,  one  of  them  indeed  sueccedcul 
in  overtaking  a  deer :  after  having  in  the  excitement  of 
the  chase  lost  all  his  weapons,  even  to  the  knife,  he  had 
the  greatest  difficulty  in  killing  his  prey,  and  received 
severe  injury  in  the  combat. 

Hunting  and  fishing  form  almost  the  sole  occupation 
of  the  men,  who,  with  their  small  means,  exhibit  great 
ingenuity,  as  is  shown  by  their  method  of  overcoming 
the  polar  bear.  Their  bravery  is  quite  as  nuich  put  to  the 
test,  and  wtII  exemplified,  in  their  capture  of  the  whale, 
an  animal  many  times  larger  than  the  baidars,  and  quite 
capable  of  swallowing  the  diminutive  kayaks.  As  soon 
as  the  whale  is  seen  rolling  on  the  surface  of  the  water, 
the  kayak  is  paddled  within  a  few  feet  of  it,  and  the 
harpoon  darted  into  the  blubber.  At  the  least  lateral 
pressure  the  ivory  top  of  the  weapon  disengages  itself 
from  the  staff,  which  latter  floats  on  the  sm-face  of  the 
water  and  is  picked  up  again,  wiiile  the  top,  with  the 
line  and  the  seal-bladder  attached,  remains  fixed  to  the 
animal.  Many  darts  of  the  same  kind  are  inserted,  till 
at  last  the  prey,  with  its  many  bladders  iinpedhig  its 
progress,  yields  to  the  lances  of  the  pursuers,  and  is 
tow^d  in  triumph  to  the  shore.  The  capture  of  the  seal 
and  walrus  is  effected  in  the  same  manner.  Salmon  and 
other  fish  are  caught  in  nets ;  the  line  and  hook  are  used 
only  towards  the  breaking  up  of  the  season,  in  order  to 
obtain  a  supply  of  whiting. 

In  summer  the  Eskimos  are  in  a  most  disgusting  state 
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of  filth ;  in  winter  they  look  ([uitc  the  reverse,  although 
their  antipathy  to  water  is  then  quite  as  strong.  Occa- 
sionally they  wash  their  bodies  with  a  certain  animal 
fluid,  but  even  this  process  is  seldom  gone  through. 

Their  method  of  eating  is  primitive.  A  wooden  plat- 
ter, full  of  meat,  and  another  vessel  containing  train-oil, 
are  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  party,  who  squat  down 
on  their  hams.  Every  one  selects  the  piece  of  inoat  he 
prefers ;  if  it  proves  too  large  to  be  at  once  introduced 
into  the  mouth,  a  slice  is  cut  off:  one  end  of  the  meat 
is  held  with  the  teeth,  the  other  with  the  left  hand,  while 
the  right  goes  through  the  process  of  severing  it  asunder ; 
the  knife  passes  thus  in  dangerous  proximity  to  the  nose. 
Sometimes  the  meal  is  finished  by  a  dish  of  berries 
mixed  with  seal-oil, — which,  by  the  bye,  is  not  to  be 
despised.  A  smoke  then  follows,  and  the  breakfast, 
dinner,  supper,  or  whatever  it  may  be  called,  for  they 
have  no  stated  hours  for  their  meals,  is  concluded.  Our 
food  and  method  of  eating,  being  so  different  from  theirs, 
caused  at  fii'st  great  surprise,  bwt  left  a  sufficiently  fa- 
vourable impression  to  induce  them  in  various  instances 
to  adopt  our  plan.  Spoons  and  forks  rose  in  value,  and 
it  soon  became  unnecessary  to  take  them  with  us  on  ex- 
cm*sions  in  the  vicinity  of  Kotzebue  Sound.  The  women 
take  their  meals  by  themselves,  and  are  not  permitted  to 
join  the  men,  which  reminds  one  of  the  Ecuadorian  high- 
lan(^^,  where  the  same  bad  taste  prevails. 

Their  songs,  like  those  of  all  the  aboriginal  Americans, 
are  in  flat  keys  and  without  rhythm.  The  key  in  which 
they  are  pitched  always  renders  them  melancholy,  while 
the  total  want  of  rhythm  makes  them  difficult  to  retain 
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in  tli(;  iiK'inory ;  their  oftect  upon  the  ear  of  a  Enropean 
is  nnsatisfactoiy,  and  their  end  ap[)ears  ahrnpt  and  nn- 
natural.  These  characteristics  are  not  easily  acconntcd 
for.  It  has  indeed  been  said  that  a  people  who  have 
Icng  groaned  under  oppression,  as  for  instance  several  of 
the  Sclavonic  tribes,  have  their  tunes  in  flat  keys.  This 
remark  however  can  hardly  be  ai)i)licd  to  the  New  World, 
for  f -though  in  the  southern  portions  of  that  continent 
the  uiost  complete  despotism  prevailed,  yet  many  of  the 
northern  communities  always  enjoyed  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  freedom.  Nor  is  it  less  surprising  that  the  abori- 
ginid  Americans  should  have  made  so  little  progress  in 
music  as  to  be  ignorant  even  of  rhythm,  which  seems  to 
us  so  natural  that  we  adopt  it  unconsciously  in  thrashing 
and  many  other  domestic  operations.  The  tunes  in  use 
among  the  Eskimos  appear  not  to  exceed  four  in  num- 
ber ;  they  are  never  used  except  for  accompanying  their 
dances.  Music  indeed  seems  to  have  little  effect, — at 
least  our  fiddles  and  flutes  made  no  impression  whatever. 
The  accordion  was  an  object  of  curiosity,  rather  on  ac- 
count of  the  manner  in  which  the  sovmds  wer(^  produced 
than  for  the  sounds  themselves.  The  women,  instead  of 
quieting  the  children  with  nursery  ditties,  put  a  slip  of 
blubber  in  their  mouths,  which  appears  to  have  an  equally 
tranquiflizing  effect. 

Their  dance  is  of  the  rudest  kind,  and  consists  merely 
in  violent  motion  of  the  arms  and  legs.  It  is  generally 
performed  by  one  man,  but  any  number  of  individuals 
may  join.  The  performer  before  conunencing  generally 
changes  his  dress,  putting  on  a  white  coat  and  gloves,  and 
placing  a  band  around  his  head,  the  beak  of  a  bird  or  the 
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snout  of  some  animal  in  the  centre  of  his  forehead,  and  a 
feather  over  each  ear.  He  })egins  by  stamping  violently 
with  the  right  foot,  and  throwing  out  his  arms  in  wild 
gesticulations,  besides  leering  horribly  on  the  surrounding 
spectators,  and  shaking  his  head.  He  then  uses  the  left 
foot,  and  changes  again  when  inclined.  The  exertions 
are  too  violent  to  be  long  sustained,  the  performer  is 
therefore  often  relieved  by  another.  Sometimes  several 
men  take  part  in  the  dance,  and  occasionally  the  women 
join,  but  the  latter  merely  move  the  body  and  wave 
their  arms,  without  changing  the  position  of  their  feet. 
The  men  sometimes  shout,  but  the  w^omen  never  utter 
a  sound. 

In  their  power  of  imitation  the  Eskimos  are  almost  equal 
to  the  Chinese.  Whenever  they  saw  any  of  our  articles 
which  they  could  adopt  with  advantage,  they  invariably 
tried  to  imitate  it,  and  generally  succeeded  in  making  it 
similar  in  appearance,  although  perhaps  not  so  perfect  in 
construction.  Knives,  forks,  spoons,  were  thus  copied, 
and  even  a  fiddle  was  once  attempted,  of  course  quite 
incapable  of  producing  harmonious  sounds.  This  turn 
oi  their  mind  will  become  of  importance  ;  and  when  they 
are  more  civilized,  and  have  received  proper  tuition,  they 
may,  during  their  long  winter,  manufacture  a  variety  of 
curious  and  elaborate  articles. 

It  has  been  the  fault  of  many  writers  to  hold  up  the 
savage  as  a  model  of  excellence,  his  character  as  inar- 
tificial, and  his  actions  as  honourable.  How  such  a 
conclusion  could  have  been  drawn,  with  scenes  of  blood 
enacting  under  the  very  eyes  of  the  observers,  appears 
an  anomaly.     The  American  Indians,  for  example,  were 
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educated  in  deceit,  imd  exercised  their  cuiiniiig  and 
Lloodtliirstiiiess  uj)()n  every  occasion.  The  Polynesians, 
that  nnnierous  chiss  of  islanders,  had  the  same  charac- 
teristics ;  intoxicating  drink  and  every  vice  common  in 
civilized  conntries  existed  amongst  them.  The  West 
Indians  also  were  well  accjnaintcd  with  the  iiscless 
hahit  of  smoldng,  and  even  had,  as  some  contend,  a 
well-known  contagions  d.sease,  which  they  conunnni- 
cated  to  their  discoverers.  On  the  whole  tliercfore  the 
l)elief  that  intercourse  with  civilizcMl  nations  can  teach 
savages  any  new  vices  is  without  foundation.  The  cha- 
racter of  the  Eskimos  is  a  mixture  of  good  and  bad 
(|ualities,  but  considering  it  is  without  moral  guidance 
it  makes  a  favom'abh^  impression.  Hospitality  is  never 
refused  by  them.  At  their  meals  the  stranger  joins  as  a 
matter  of  course,  and  the  best  the  household  afibrds  is 
set  before  him.  If  the  party  is  large  the  men  assist  in 
any  work  that  may  ha  going  on,  while  the  women  cluster 
together,  and  aid  each  other  hi  making  coats  and  boots. 
A  scene  familiar  in  most  households  at  home  ensues : 
one,  perha})s,  a  good  boot-maker,  imparts  her  mode  of 
cutting  out ;  another,  skilled  in  tailoring,  relates  her  pe- 
culiar method  for  the  benefit  of  the  hostess.  Amongst 
themselves  honesty  is  strictly  observed ;  towards  us  this 
principle  was  not  always  acted  upon  -.  several  things 
were  pilfered  from  us,  but  as  these  were  of  inestimable 
value  to  them,  every  allowance  ought  to  be  made.  Their 
attachment  to  children  is  great,  but  their  treatment  varies 
according  to  the  sex  :  a  boy  is  ])etted,  while  a  girl  be- 
comes a  drudge  at  an  early  age.  Mothers  as  W(;ll  as 
fathers  entertain  the  same  opinion  on  these  points,  and 
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they  ])oth  (express  their  regret  on  tlie  l)irtli  of  a  female 
infant.  Still  infantieide,  a  crime  so  common  among 
savages,  does  not  appear  to  exist,  and  was  always  in- 
dignantly denfed.  Bartering  children  is  never  resorted 
to.  The  women  are  treated,  although  not  as  equals,  at 
least  with  more  consideration  than  is  customary  among 
barbarous  nations,  for  the  Eskimo,  not  being  a  warrior, 
can  find  time  to  enjoy  the  comforts  of  domestic  life ; 
and,  as  in  more  refined  communities,  it  not  unfrequently 
happens  that  the  woman  is  the  chief  authority  of  the 
house ;  the  man  never  makes  a  bargain  without  consult- 
ing his  wife,  rnd  if  she  does  not  approve,  it  is  rejected. 
Old  age  is  not  reverenced, — it  is,  on  the  contrary,  sub- 
jected to  derision,  and  occasionally  to  maltreatment ;  the 
aged  however  never  suffer  from  want  of  food,  nor  are  they 
deserted  on  the  bleak  steppe  to  die  a  lingering  death,  as 
is  said  to  be  the  practice  of  the  Eskimos  of  the  eastern 
side  of  America. 

The  mode  of  marriage  is  curious.  When  a  man  has 
fixed  upon  his  choice,  he  procfceds  to  the  girl's  motlier, 
and  asks  at  once  for  the  daughter's  hand  :  if  the  mother 
is  satisfied  that  he  can  support  a  wife  by  the  produce 
of  the  chase,  and  besides  has  nothing  objectionable,  she 
gives  her  consent.  The  bridegroom  then  gets  a  com- 
plete suit  of  clothing,  and  tenders  it  for  the  girl's  accept- 
ance ;  the  bride  takes  it  to  her  mother,  and,  retm'uing 
dressed  in  it,  is  considered  his  wife.  In  the  same  manner 
two  men  sometimes  marry  the  same  woman — a  custom 
which  seems  to  have  its  origin  in  the  paucity  of  t)ie  softer 
sex.  After  the  nrarriage  ceremony  has  been  performed 
infidelity  is  verv  rare. 
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the  cure  of  tlie  patient  the  natives  evince  more  gratitude 
tlian  for  any  other  benefit  conferred.  Their  discnscs  are 
few:  cutaneous  eruptions  are  the  nu)st  connnon,  and 
these  Avould  prol)ably  ])e  prevented  by  cleaner  habits. 
Deformities  are  rare:  only  one  hunchback  and  a  man 
with  goitre  came  undi'r  our  observation.  The  dead  are 
never  interred  ;  the  corpses,  with  the  clothes,  trinkets, 
arms,  and  other  implements  of  the  (h'ceased,  are  wrapped 
in  ii  Avalrus-hide,  and  deposited  on  a  stage  raisi'd  about 
tliree  feet  from  the  ground ;  theii"  position  witli  regjird 
to  tlie  points  of  the  compass  is  not  taken  into  considera- 
tion ;  they  are  covered  with  j)lanks,  and  these  again  siu'- 
roundedwitli  trunks  of  trees,  which  are  piled  in  a  conical 
shape,  and  prove  far  too  heavy  for  any  wild  animal  to 
disturb. 

The  Eskimos  of  the  coimtry  under  consideration,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  in  Norton  Sound  who  have  l)e- 
come  converts  to  the  Greek  church,  a})j)ear  to  be  with- 
out any  religion  whatever.  Their  idea  of  a  future  stiite 
is  most  vague :  they  believe  that  after  death  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  consciousness  remains,  but  whether  it 
continues  for  ever  or  terminates  at  a  certain  period  they 
seem  n  jver  to  have  considered.  The  crow,  as  has  been 
mentioned,  is  deemed  the  maker  of  the  world,  and  a  high 
opinion  entertained  of  its  cunning,  but  it  is  nevertheless 
not  venerated.  It  was  always  pointed  out  to  us  as  a  fit 
mark  for  our  guns,  probably  with  the  ])elief  that  we  could 
not  kill  it :  how  nmch  this  supposition  w.as  shaken  when 
the  bird  fell  like  others,  1  am  unable  to  state. 

Respecting  the  origui  of  the  white  men  their  ophiion 
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is  c([ually  vague.  An  old  cliicf,  on  being  asked  where 
he  thonglit  we  had  come  from,  replied,  "  It  is  unknown, 
hut  1  suppose;  you  are  trees  grown  in  the  same  soil  as 
the  drift-wood,  only  living,  while  the  wood  left  on  our 
shores  is  dead."  AVhether  the  latter  part  of  this  answer 
was  a  nuTe  metaphor,  or  whether  the  chieftain  actually 
believed  that  we  were  a  kind  of  tree,  our  slight  know- 
ledge of  the  language  did  not  allow  us  to  determine. 

The  Eskimo  language  is  very  guttural,  but  not  inhar- 
monious ;  it  is  rich  in  expressions,  and  is  one  of  aggluti- 
nation. Like  the  peo})le  that  speak  it,  it  is  Avidely  (hf- 
fuscd,  spreading  over  Greenland,  Labrador,  the  whole  of 
the  northernmost  portions  of  America,  and  the  Aleutian 
Islands.  From  having  occasionally  been  heard  from  the 
lips  of  the  Tchukchis,  a  nation  inhabiting  the  north- 
eastern shores  of  Asia,  it  has  been  supposed  to  be  related 
to  theirs.  ^Fhis  opinion  is  however  erroneous  ;  the  Tchuk- 
chis have  accpiired  it  during  their  intercourse  with  their 
eastern  neighbours,  and  only  use  it  when  connnunicating 
with  thcni,  or  other  stranger^;  just  as  the  Chinese  in- 
habiting the  seaports  would,  in  addressing  a  foreigner, 
employ  the  Canton  "jargon" — that  odd  mixture  of  Eng- 
lish, Portuguese,  Chinese,  and  Dutch.  The  Eskimo  lan- 
guage, as  might  be  expected  from  its  want  of  a  Htera- 
ture,  and  its  extensive  range,  is  divided  into  many  dia- 
lects, which  often  vary  so  much  that  those  who  speak 
one  are  unable  to  understand  the  others.  The  natives 
of  Kotzebue  Sound,  for  instance,  have  to  use  an  inter- 
preter in  conversing  with  their  countrymen  in  Nor- 
ton Sound ;  towards  Point  Barrow  another  dialect  })rc- 
vails,  which  however  is  not  sufficiently  distinct  to  be 
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iinintL'lligibk'  to  i\\v  Kotzt'lMic  Sound  })C()pli«.  \\y  the 
indeftitigal)lo  labours  of  the  jNIoniviiui  nussionarics,  the 
Labrador  dialect  has  been  reduced  to  writuig,  and  the 
Bible  already  transhited.  Let  us  hope  tluit  the  germ  of 
truth  which  has  been  sown  in  tlie  east  may  ([uickly  spread 
its  benign  influence  to  tlic  west,  and  tend  to  rescue  from 
barbarism  a  remote  portion  of  the  human  family. 
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Wi'iKiiiiNG  on  the  iiioriiiiig  of  tlio  29tli  of  Scptciiihcr, 
\Yv  ])cat  out  of  Kotz('])uc  Soiiiul,  and  passed  Ikhrin^'s 
Strait  on  tlio  evening  of  the  2nd  of  Octol)er,  in  a  lieavy 
snow-storm.  Once  more  we  direeted  our  course  to  the 
capital  of  Kamtchatka,  our  pUicc  of  rendezvous,  to  ui- 
([uirc  whether,  during  our  absence,  any  information  re- 
specting Il.M.B.  Plovei'  had  been  received;  we  arrived 
on  the  Kith,  l)ut,  as  before,  nothing  had  been  heard  of 
tliat  vessel.  We  landed  Bosky,  our  interpreter,  as  Ave 
could  not  conveniently  take  him  back  to  Norton  Sound, 
where,  on  accoinit  of  the  lee  shore,  ships  are  exposed  to 
some  danger  from  the  want  of  shelter  against  the  violent 
winds  dm'ing  the  autunni.  The  interpreter  received  for 
his  services  a  rcnumerjition  of  one  dollar  a-day,  and  Caj)- 
tain  Kellett  moreover  ordered  the  paymaster  and  purser 
to  supply  him  with  some  few  articles  of  clothing  neces- 
sary for  the  rigid  chniatc  in  which  he  was  to  pass  tlu; 
winter. 
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As  the  inlmhitaiits  of  PctroiJimlowski,  and  cspcciallY 
tlic  Governor,  liad  treated  us  with  great  kindness,  l)otli 
on  our  tirst  and  this  seeond  visit,  we  were  desirous  to 
show  that  we  entertained  the  same  feelings  towards  them. 
All  our  "actors"  having  been  informed  that  they  nuist 
exhibit  their  dramatic  talents  befon;  the  belles  of  the; 
Kamtchatku  capital,  a  spacious  building  on  shore  was 
hired.  It  was  necessary  to  have  the  entertainment  on 
terra  firnia,  because,  on  a  })revious  occasion,  when  Captain 
Kcllett  gave  a  dinner-party  on  board,  several  liulies  had 
been  affected  b;y  the  motion  of  tlu;  vessel,  and  felt  symp- 
toms of  sea-sickness,  (jlreat  was  the;  delight  of  the  Rus- 
sians on  seeing  ouj  theatricid  perfornuuice,  and,  though 
few  of  them  were  able  to  understand  what  we  said,  the 
applause  we  were  favoured  with  was  as  hearty  as  we 
could  have  wished.  After  the  play  was  over,  the  visitors 
were  con(hicted  to  the  supper-room,  when  another  strange 
scene  presented  itself  to  our  friends.  It  is  customary  at 
Petropaulowski,  at  the  conclusion  of  a  ball  or  i)arty,  for  the 
ladies  to  go  home  quite  unattended,  and  for  the  gentlemen 
to  remain  and  take  a  good  supper.  The  company  was 
therefore  not  little  surprised  when — the  number  of  guests 
being  great,  and  the  room  too  small — all  the  places  {it 
table  were  offered  to  the  ladies,  and  the  gentlemen  had 
to  follow  our  example  and  wait  upon  them.  MeanAvhile 
the  stage  was  cleared  away,  and  when  sn])per  was  finished 
danchig  conunenced,  and  was  kept  up  until  mornii^g. 
The  next  day  the  ladies  expressed  themselves  highly 
pleased  with  the  entertainment,  but  nothing  seemed  to 
be  more  appreciated  than  that  we  had  1)roken  through 
an  absm'd  custom,'  and  given  them   the   [)recedence  at 
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su|)|K!r,  which  they  h)()k('(l   upon  jih  a  torcniiincr  of  a 
rct'onu  ill  that  diivctioii. 

On  tlu)  2 1st  of  Octt'i.^ .  we  departed,  and  on  the  J  1th 
of  Novi'inbcr  found  oui  vt.!  on  tlu'  Cahfornian  coast 
in  siglit  of  (iuadchipc,  an  island,  tlu;  northern  point  of 
whicHi  is  dotted  with  pine-trees.  We  intended  to  send 
a  boat  on  shore,  but  were  {)revented  by  the  high  surf. 
We  continued  our  voyage  without  delay,  and  on  the  24th 
we  anchored  in  the  port  of  Ma/atlan,  Mexico.  The  l^in- 
dora  had  left  that  harboiu*  a  few  days  pnivionsly,  on  her 
vovaji-e  from  the  Straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca  to  Pauiuna. 

Our  voyage  from  Taboga  to  Mazatlan  occu|)ied  li)l) 
days.  Durhig  this  time  we  lost  one  man,  onr  tiddler,  by 
death ;  with  this  exception,  the  health  of  the  crew  was 
good  until  within  a  few  (hiys  of  making  this  port,  when 
symptoms  of  scurvy  began  to  ntanifest  themselves.  Cap- 
tain Kellett  says,'in  liis  report  to  the  Admiralty  :  "  I  can- 
not account  for  the  appearance  of  this  (liseas(^ ;  there 
coidd  not  possibly  have  been  better  pi'ovisions  than  we 
used,  in  addition  to  which  Sir  George  Seymour  had  sent 
an  ample  sup})ly  of  preserved  meats,  which  were  served 
out  twice  instead  of  once  a  Aveek.  On  our  first  visit  to 
Petropaulowski  there  was  no  salt  meat  issued,  the  men 
having  had  for  six  days  abundance  of  fish,  without  vege- 
tables. To  the  north,  in  Kotzebuc  Sound,  they  had  as 
many  berries  as  they  had  time  to  pick.  At  Petropau- 
lowski, the  second  time,  they  had  four  days  excellent 
beef  and  vegetables,  an  abundance  of  fish,  and  an  un- 
limited supply  of  lime-juice.  During  our  voyage  to 
Mazatlan  w^e  were  ten  days  on  fiesh  provisions,  fish  and 
bcH^f,  and  had  fifty  days  preserved  meats  and  rice.     My 
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impression,  until  the  scurvy  niadc  its  appearance,  was 
that  we  nii^Mit  have  protractcul  oni  voyage  tor  any  length 
of  time,  with  the  sanu!  precautions  and  a  similar  issue  ot* 
such  provisions;  the  a})sence  of  vegetables  is  the  only 
reason  I  can  assign  for  the  disease,  unless  the  nu'ii  may 
have  been  ])redisposed  to  it  from  the  debilitating  effects 
of  their  long  service  in  the  hot  and  moist  climate  of 
Clioco.  I  have  been  thus  lengthy  in  my  description  of 
the  a[)pearance  of  this  disease,  and  of  the  precautions 
taken  to  avoid  it,  as  preserved  meats  have  now  become 
an  article  of  issue  to  the  ships'  compjuiies  ;  w  hich,  witli 
rice,  does  not  a})pear  to  1)C  so  conducive  to  their  health 
as  with  the  potato.  The  general  health  of  the  crew  is 
good;  and  with  the  assistance  of  a  double  allowance  of 
vegetables,  and  a  run  on  shore,  all  traces  of  scurvy  will 
])e  soon  eradicated." 

As  the  Herald  was  to  remain  i\  few  days  at  Mazatlan, 
Mr.  Kobert  Pakenham,  a  midshipnuui,  and  myself,  made 
a  journey  to  the  town  of  San  Sebastian,  and  thence,  ac- 
companied by  an  old  Spaniard,  Don  xVlejandro  Bueso, 
we  went  to  the  Cerro  de  i^inal,  which  gave  us  a  good 
idea  of  the  mountain  scenery  of  Mexico*.  After  onr 
r(}turn  to  the  port,  the  Herald  lifted  jmchor  on  the  4th 
of  December,  reached  San  Bias  two  days  after,  stayed 
there  a  few^  hours,  and  then  directed  her  course  towards 
Panama,  where  she  arrived  on  the  19th  of  January,  1S49, 
having  been  absent  from  that  place  nearly  nine  months. 


*  This  tour,  however  interesting,  I  shall  not  here  describe,  as  I 
traversed  tlie  pame^distriet  in  the  following  year,  and  should  have  to  go 
twice  over  the  same  ground.  Those  who  may  be  interested  in  it  will 
lind  an  account  of  it  in  '  Hooker's  Journal  of  liotany,'  vol.  i.  p.  148. 
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Pleasing  though  it  was  to  sch;  again  a  phico  so  faniihar 
to  us,  tlic  state  of  the  country  was  Uttlc  calcuhited  to 
allow  of  any  further  intercourse  than  was  absolutely  ne- 
cessary. The  accounts  of  the  discovery  of  gold  in  CaU- 
fornia,  having  reached  the  United  States,  had  brought  to 
the  Isthmus  a  luniiber  of  emigrants,  w^io,  finding  that 
the  usual  conveyances,  food,  lodgings,  etc.,  failed,  and 
disregarding  the  rainy  season,  had  endeavoured  to  over- 
come tiie  obstacles  by  walking  across,  sleeping  in  the 
woods,  and  eating  (quantities  of  fruit.  The  conseciuence 
was  that  vast  numbers  fell  sick,  and,  the  cholera  ravag- 
ing the  coinitry  at  the  same  time,  a  great  many  died. 
For  this  reason  the  Herald  communicated  with  Panama 
merely  through  the  consulate,  and  went  to  Taboga  to 
take  in  her  suj)plies. 

On  the  29th  of  January  the  Herald  left  the  Bay  of 
Panama,  to  prosecute  the  survey  of  the  coast  of  Veraguas 
and  Costa  Rica,  while  I  proceeded  to  explore  the  canton 
of  Alanje.  I  disembarked  at  the  island  of  Aguacate, 
and  went  in  a  canoe  to  the  Puerto  de  Remcdios ;  thence 
I  hired  horses  and  rode  to  the  village  of  Remcdios,  a 
place  I  had  visited  the  year  before.  On  my  road  thither 
I  found  the  Cedron  {Simaba  Cedron,  Planch.),  a  tree  which 
has  attained  great  celebrity,  and  is  wx'll  deserving  of  par- 
ticular notice.  The  most  ancient  record  of  it  which  T 
can  find  is  in  the  '  History  of  the  Buccaneers,'  an  old 
work  pnblished  in  Lcjudon,  in  the  year  IG99.  Its  use, 
as  an  antidote  for  snakes,  aiul  its  place  of  growth,  are 
there  distinctly  stated ;  but  whether  on  the  authority  of 
the  natives,  or  accidentally  discovered  by  the  pirates,  does 
not  appear.     If  the  former  was  the  case,  they  nuist  have 
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learned  it  while  on  some  of  their  cruizes  on  the  Miigda- 
lena,  for  in  the  Isthnuis  tlie  very  existence  of  tlie  tree 
was  unsuspected  until  about  1845,  when  Don  Juan  dc 
Ansoatcgui  ascertained  that  the  Ccdror  of  Panama  and 
Darien  was  identical  with  that  of  Cartagena.     The  vir- 
tues of  its  seeds  however  were  known,  years  ago,  from 
the  fruits  imported  from  the  Magdalena,  where,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Wilham  Purdic,  the  plant  grows  in  profusion, 
about  the  village  of  San  Pablo.     In  the  Isthnms  it  is 
generally  found  on  the  outskirts  of  forests  in  almost 
every  part  of  tlie  country,  but  in  greater  abundance  in 
Darien  and  Veraguas  than  in    Panama.     Tlie  natives 
hold  it  in  high  esteem,  and  always  carry  a  piece  of  the 
seed  about  with  them.     When  [uiv  one  is  bitten,  a  little, 
mixed  with  water,  is  applied  to  the  wound,  and  about 
two  grains,  scraped  hito  brandy,  or,  in  the  absence  of 
that,  into  water,  is  administered  internally,     l^y  pursu- 
ing this  treatment  the  bites  of  venomous  snakes,  scor- 
pions, centipedes,  and  other  noxious  animals,  have  been 
unattended  by  dangerous  consequences.      Doses  of  it 
have  also  proved  beneficial  in  cases  of  intermittent  fever. 
The  Cedron  is  a  tree,  from  twelve  to  sixteen  feet  high  ; 
its  simple  trunk  is  about  six  inches  hi  diameter,  and  is 
clothed  on  the  top  with  long  })imiated  leaves,  which  give 
it  the  appearance  of  a  palm.     Its  flowers  arc  greenish, 
and  the  fruit  resembles  an  unripe  ])each.     Each  seed,  or 
cotyledon  I  should  rather  say,  is  sold  in  the  chemists' 
shops  of  Panama  for  two  or  three  reals  (about   l.v.  or 
\s.  C)c/.  English),  and  sometimes  a  much  larger  price  is 
given  for  them. 

Reniedios  lies  on  the  high  road  ujueh  cuunects  David, 
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Santiago,  and  Panama,  the  three  chief  phices  of  the  Isth- 
mus. The  road  is  perfectly  safe  :  higliway  rol)l)enes 
arc  never  connnitted,  and  attacks  upon  the  life  of  tra- 
vellers have  never  been  known.  All  the  pe()i)le  go  un- 
armed,— a  striking  contrast  indeed  to  Mexico,  where  one 
is  never  sure  that  the  person  a})proaching  is  not  a  bandit. 
There  is  however  one  part  of  the  road,  the  beach  of  Chiru, 
which  is  rather  dangerous ;  at  least  I  have  good  reason 
to  consider  it  so.  I  was  once  on  my  way  to  Panama,  and 
having  travelled  all  day,  1  arrived  nuich  fatigued,  al)out 
eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  at  the  beach  of  Chiru,  where 
1  had  to  wait  for  the  ebbing  of  the  tide,  for  this  beach 
can  only  be  traversed  when  the  sea  has  retired.  Having 
on  one  side  a  wall  of  almost  perpend!  ular  rocks,  on  the 
other  the  ocean,  it  nuist  be  Jipproached  with  caution  by 
everv  traveller,  for  woe  to  him  who  is  too  late,  and  over- 
taken  by  the  flow  !  Nothing  can  save  him  :  he  is  either 
drowned  by  the  retiu'nhig  waves  or  dashed  to  pieces 
against  the  cliffs. 

About  midnight  my  servant  informed  me  that  the 
ebb  was  just  making,  and  the  beasts  were  ready  for 
starthig.  1  hastily  threw  my  poncho  over  my  shoulders, 
put  on  my  straw-hat  and  spurs,  and  a  few  minutes  after 
had  left  the  hospitable  roof  under  which  the  first  part 
of  the  night  had  been  passed.  In  less  than  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  we  stood  on  the  beach  of  Chiru.  The 
moon,  just  peeping  l)ehind  dark  clouds,  dimly  illumined 
the  broad  Pacific,  which  in  solenui  grandeur  stretched 
before  us.  The  ebbuig  had  conunenced,  and  the  time 
for  passing  the  beach  arrived.  The  waters  had  retired, 
leaving  all  along  iluj  strand  a  road  of  hard  sand,  the 
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whitonoss  of  which,  and  its  reflection  of  tlic  sun's  ravs, 
WW  objections  to  traversing  tliis  heach  during  the  (hiy- 
time.  We  had  continued  oiu*  journey  for  about  an  liour 
without  interruption,  wlien  one  of  tlie  l)easts,  being  a 
little  lame,  was  unable  to  proceed,  and  it  became  ne- 
cessary to  distribute  its  load  among  the  others.  (Quickly 
as  this  task  was  performed,  it  took  nearly  three-cpiarters 
of  an  hour,  in  cverv  other  locality  sucli  an  accident 
would  havt^  l)e(Mi  hardly  noticed,  but  happening  on  the 
beach  of  ('hirn  it  was  highly  {lang(;rous.  'I'lie  guides 
were  fully  sensible  of  it  :  having  completed  the  aii'ange- 
nients  they  used  every  means  of  (piickcning  tlu;  pace  of 
the  animals  ;  and  whenever  there  was  an  occasion  for 
rcKulatin*?  the  burdens,  it  was  done  with  an  activity 
which  signally  contrasted  with  their  iormer  indolenci', 
and  fully  revealed  tlu'ir  apprehensions. 

Yet  all  precaution  nas  of  no  avail.  We  had  scarcely 
tra\clled  two  hours  more  when  the  waters  exhibited 
symj)toms  of  ap])roach.  The  moon  had  now  entirely  dis- 
appeared,— darkness  reigned  far  and  wide, — but  at  a 
distance  fiery  masses  seemed  to  rise  one  above  the  other. 
They  came  nearer  and  uearer.  "  Ave  Maria  })urissima  I 
jNIadre  de  Dios  I"  exclaimed  the  guides,  "the  tide  is  set- 
ting in."  We  pushed  on  as  fast  as  the  exhausted  state 
of  the  beasts  vvoiild  admit,  but  had  a  terrible  persecutor. 
The  ocean  already  washed  the  fiuit  of  the  animals.  Kver\ 
moment  the  danger  became  more  evident,  and,  aided  by 
a  strong  brec/e,  the  sea  rose  with  more  than  usual  i-a- 
])i(lity.  The  beasts  could  hardly  keep  a  footing,  and  to 
])reycnt  them  from  being  carried  away,  we  took  a  r()[)e, 
connected    with  it   the  dili'ercnt  cargoes,  and  laid  hold 
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of  it  ourselves.  Whenever  fresh  rollers  reached  us,  wc 
halted,  and  directly  they  retired  })roceeded  a  few  steps. 

Our  progress  was  extremely  slow,  and  in  vain  did  wc 
look  ahead  to  discover  the  road  to  San  Carlos  ;  in  vain 
did  the  people  invoke  the  holy  Virgin  and  call  on  all  tlu^ 
sjiints  to  protect  them :  no  miracle  niter[)osed.  The 
ocean  contiinied  roaring,  and  the  water  reached  to  our 
saddles.  Terrible  moment !  All  hopes  of  deliverance 
seemed  to  vanish.  Our  only  safety  lay  in  pressing  for- 
ward. I  felt  my  heart  beat  heavily,  and  I  had  already 
mentally  bidden  farewell  to  my  friends  and  relations, 
when  suddenly  the  cry  of  "The  road  to  San  Carlos!"  re- 
stored me  to  life.  Between  two  rocks  opened  the;  long- 
expected  road.  We  were  now  safe,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
we  all  stood  on  solid  ground. 

The  roaring  of  the  elements  seemed  now  to  have  reached 
its  height ;  with  fii'arful  energy  the  phosphorescent  waves 
were  thrown  against  the  stony  masses, — the  road  behind 
us  ap})eared  like  one  great  tire.  I  could  hardly  believe 
that  that  was  the  way  we  had  come.  My  feelings  over- 
came me ;  my  strength  began  to  fail :  tho  sudden 
change  from  the  antici])ation  of  death  to  the  conscious- 
ness of  life  was  too  great.  I  felt  my  eyes  growing  dim, 
my  thoughts  departing,  and,  exhausted  by  fatigue  and 
anxiety,  I  fell  senseless  to  the  ground. 

From  Remedios  my  road  led  through  an  immense 
forest,  the  Montana  de  Chorcha,  and  after  passing  the 
villages  of  San  Felix  and  San  Lorenzo,  1  reached  on  the 
14th  of  February  the  town  of  David,  where  I  was  kindly 
received  by  James  Agnew,  Esq.,  an  American  gentleman, 
who  many  years  ago  settled  in  the  country,  and  now 
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possesses  some  very  large  plantations  of  coffee.  After  a 
short  stay  I  proceeded  to  li()(|uete,  a  farm  situated  on 
tlie  extinct  volcano  of  Cliiri(pii.  Altlionp;h  I  had  visited 
that  phice  the  previous  year,  yet  it  afforded  nu;  a  great 
addition  of  new  species,  and  will  probably  yiekl  a  rich 
liarvest  to  any  one  who  makes  a  prolonged  stay. 

On  the  1st  of  Mareli  I  rejoined  the  Herald  at  Boca 
Chica,  and  prcceeded  with  her  to  the  Paredez  Island 
and  Point  Puriea.  The  nautical  survey  having  been 
Knished,  Captain  Kc^llett  sailed  for  the  Siuidwich  Islands 
on  the  lyth  of  March,  and  falling  in  witli  the  tradiv 
wind  on  the  7th  of  Ai)ril  (lat.  8°  30'  north,  long.  S7°  10'), 
arrived  at  Honolulu,  Oahu,  on  the  9th  of  May. 

Of  the  twelve  islands  which  compose  the  Sandwich, 
or,  as  it  is  now  generally  termed,  the  llawaiijm  group, 
Oahu  is  one  of  secondary  magnitude,  covering  a  super- 
ficial area  of  533  square  miles.  It  owes  its  origin  to 
volcanic  action  and  the  accumulation  of  corals,  and  is 
traversed  from  nortli-w(^st  to  south-east  by  a  ridge  of 
steep  mountains  the  sununits  of  which  are  nearly  always 
enveloped  in  clouds  or  deluged  with  rain.  Numerous 
streams  descend  from  these  heights,  sometimes  as  little 
springs,  more  f!"e(|uently  forming  casca^' js,  which,  after 
irrigating  the  lo'^ei  lands,  and  diffusing  freshness  and 
verdure,  discharge  their  waters  into  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

The  valley  of  Nuuanu,  in  the  vicinity  of  Honolulu, 
which  was  formerlv  a  mere  wilderness,  is  now  intersected 
by  substantial  roads,  and  converted  into  plantations  and 
gardens,  between  which  the  still  primitive  huts  of  the 
natives,  and  the  country  houses  of  the  foreign  inhabitants 
of  Honolulu,  shaded  bv  numerous  Koa,  Ilau,  and  Kukui- 
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trees,  (lis[)lay  tlieiiisclvcs ;  wliilc  at  a  (li.staiice  the  iiioun- 
taiii-cliaiii  Jirises,  presenting,  from  tlie  eonstant  moving  of 
the  elouds  overlianging  it,  the  luxuriance  of  its  vegeta- 
tion, and  its  (k-ep  nooks  and  groves,  u  variety  of  tints 
and  a  ehange  of  light  and  shade  truly  enchanting. 

In  advancing  towards  the  north  of  the  island  the  road 
gradually  ascends  until  it  reaches  a  broad  chasm,  where 
the  mountain  seems  to  have  been  torn  asunder.  A  strong 
breeze  rushes  into  your  face,  you  stand  on  the  edge  of  a 
yawning  precipici',  the  celebi'ated  iW/.  You  shudder  at 
the  thought  that  here  the  victorious  Kanu-hameha  drove 
over  his  vaiupiished  enemies,  and  that  here  the  unfor- 
tunate wretches,  instead  of  finding  ri'fugi;  in  the  fast- 
nesses of  the  mountains,  were  doomed  to  ])erish.  Your 
cheeks  flush,  your  j)ulse  beats  (piicker,  as  imagination 
paints  with  vivid  colom's  that  historical  scene,  and  you 
fancy  you  see  the  fugitives  one  after  the  other  pushed 
over  the  -jdge, — their  bodies  falling,  touching  the  bottom, 
and  dashed  to  atoms. 

Having  recovered  from  the  surprise,  a  vit!W  o|)ens 
which  Cjuickly  dispels  the  gloomy  thoughts  of  bygone 
days,  and  the  fear  which  the  unexpected  appearance  of 
the  preci})ice  and  the  violence  of  the  wind  were  calculated 
to  produce.  Beneath  stretches  the  smiling  district  of 
Koohui,  a  grass)  imdulating  country,  dotted  with  groves 
of  screw-pines  and  breadfruit-trees,  the  true  physiognomy 
of  a  Polynesian  landscape.  Here  and  there  are  rivulets 
winding  then  courses  through  verdant  ])lains,  farms  sur- 
rounded by  plantations,  and,  at  a  distance,  on  a  line- 
lookhig  bay,  arises  the  village  of  Kaneoe,  with  its  church, 
I^s  court-house,  and   its  extensive  fish-ponds,  the  whole 
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beautifully  contm^ting  with  the  broad  ocean,  wliieh,  like 
a  silvery  belt,  encircles  all,  and  bounds  the  view  on  the 
distant  horizon, 

Oahu,  although  situated  within  the  Uniits  of  the  tro- 
pics, and  dcjH'ived  of  the  cooling  intluence  of  snow-cajipcd 
mountains,  has  by  no  means  a  hot  climate.  During  nine 
months  of  the  year,  from  the  begimiing  of  March  to  the 
end  of  November,  the  sun's  rays  are  moderated  by  the 
trade-winds,  which  sweep  with  more  or  less  force  over  the 
islands,  and  occasion  a  considerable  reduction  of  tempera- 
ture. In  the  rainy  season,  the  three  months  that  the  trade- 
wind  does  not  blow,  the  sun  has  travelled  too  far  to  the 
south  to  cause  an  oppressive  degree  of  heat ;  the  ther- 
numieter  never  rising  above  80°  Fahr.,  nor  falling  below 
50°.  In  sununer  the  air  is  pure  and  refreshing,  the  sky 
of  an  azure  blue,  and  the  sun  brilliant.  No  wond(!r  that 
in  such  a  climate  little  sickness  prevails,  that  e[)idemics 
are  almost  unknown,  and  that  contagious  diseases,  except 
those  of  a  cutaneous  nature,  have  not  yet  extended  their 
influence  to  these  shores. 

The  Flora  is  neither  strictly  tropical,  nor  does  it  ex- 
hibit the  features  common  in  the  temperate  zone,  rather 
a  mixture  of  both.  This  remark  however  only  applies  to 
the  aspect ;  in  analysing  the  vegetation  more  closely  we 
find  that  the  greater  number  of  its  components  are  derived 
from  the  eastern  parts  of  Asia,  and  that  Polynesia,  the 
shores  of  Australia,  and  the  continent  of  America,  have 
contributed  their  share.  To  the  plnlosopher  who  at- 
tempts to  account  for  the  geography  of  plants,  the  Ha- 
waiian Flora  presents  a  problem  difhcult  to  solve.  That 
the  greater  part  of  the  vegetation,  like  the  l)ran('h  of  tiu; 
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liuiuan  fiiiuily  wliicli  inhabits  the  group,  shouhl  origi- 
nally have  come  from  a  direction  contrary  to  that  of  the 
Iradc-wituJ,  must  ever  excite  speculation,  and  suggest  the 
idea  that  in  the  distribution  of  organized  ])eings  Nature 
probably  mnploycd  other  means  than  merely  those  af- 
forded by  tlu^  currents  of  the  atmosphere,  the  waves  of 
the  ocean,  or  the  caprice  of  man. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  vegetation — nearly  one- 
third — consists  of  Ferns,  those  graceful  forms  "vvhich  en- 
gage the  attcmtion  of  every  observer.  Of  palms  only  a 
single  species,  the  Cocoa-nut,  is  found  in  Oalui,  but  two 
kinds  of  Livistonia  in  the  other  islands  of  this  group. 
The  rest  of  the  Mora  is  principally  composed  of  myrtles, 
grasses,  sedges,  Miniosccp,  and  Arums.  It  is  strange 
that  there  arc  so  few  plants  ])eculiar  to  the  group,  and 
there  is  reason  to  sujjpose  that  when  the  surrounding 
countries  have  'licen  thoroughly  examined,  the  number 
will  l)e  still  less. 

But  whatever  ma}'  be  the  component  parts  of  the 
Hawaiian  iiora,  or  from  whatever  ([uarters  it  may 
liave  been  derived,  it  presents  a  great  variety  of  useful 
plants.  Some  affurd  the  choicest  wood,  e(pially  adapted 
for  ornamental  furniture  and  the  construction  of  coarser 
architectural  works  ;  others  yield  spontaneously  abun- 
dant harvests  of  delicious  fruit,  only  wjiiting  for  hands 
to  gather  them  ;  while  again  a  consideral)le  number  bear 
tubers  and  corms  which  contain  a  quantity  of  farina- 
ceous substance,  enabliiig  the  natives  to  prepare  not  only 
their  own  food,  but  also  arrow-root  for  exportation. 

Some  of  the  islands,  especially  Yh\\\\  and  liawai,  produce 
several  species  of  beautiful  fancy  wood.     In  IboO  King 
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Knincliami'lia  III.  presented  to  Her  nritiuuiie  Majestv  a 
circular  tahle  solely  composed  of  these.  In  its  centre 
were  inlaid  the  royal  arms,  well  develojx'd  witl>  the  dif- 
ferent woods,  l)ut  the  "greater  part  of  the  tahle  consisted 
of  the  Koa  {Acacia  //6'/ory;//////c/,  AViJld.),  tlie  lijjjht  yellow 
tint  and  feathery  ap[H'arance  of  which  render  it  an  ele- 
f^ant  materiid  for  every  kind  of  ornamental  furnituri",  while 
its  toughness  and  durability  e(pially  ([ru'ilify  it  for  the 
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construction  ot  riie  native  canoes' 
hosa  Ma/acccnsi'S,  DC.)  and  the  Kou  {Con/ia  sHbconfahf, 
Lam.)  also  have  a  wood  used  by  cabinet-makers  and  car- 
penters. That  of  tlie  Ohiaai  was  considered  sacred  in 
the  time  of  paganism,  and  served  for  carving  idols.  The 
Oahu  Saiuhil-wood  {Santabim  pdhiciddlinii,  J  look,  et 
Ai'ii.),  the  lliahi,  or  Laau  ala  (fragrant  wood)  of  the  11a- 
waiians,  is  now  to  be  found  in  only  one  place,  called 
Kuaohe,  where  it  grows  on  the  slopes  of  hills,  close  to 
the  sea.  Of  the  splendid  groves,  with  the  produce  of 
which  formerly  so  many  ships  were  laden,  but  a  few 
isolated  bushes,  which  do  not  exceed  three  feet  in  height 
and  an  inch  in  diameter,  remain,  and  these  would  [)ro- 
bably  have  disappeared  had  they  not  been  protected  by 
the  law,  and  thus  esca})ed  being  converted  into  fuel. 

Numerous  plants  arc  used  as  articles  of  food.  The 
root  of  the  Ki  {Dracana  tctminalis,  Lhin.),  which  has  a 
sweetish-bitter  taste,  is  baked  between  heated  stones, 
and  eaten ;  formerly  an  intoxicating  beverage  was  ex- 
tracted from  it.  The  stem  of  the  plant,  it  may  be  added, 
is  used  for  hedges,  and  the  leaves  for  thatching  and  for 

*  The  statement  of  a  recent  traveller,  that  the  canoes  of  the  lla- 
waiians  are  made  of  the  trnnk  of  the  coeoa-nnt  palm,  is  erroneous. 
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wrnppinj?  up  bundles  of  food,  fish,  cliarcoMl,  etc.  Tlio 
leaves  serve  also  amonn-  t'le  native  women  as  a  medium 
of  eommnnieatiug  ideas,  wliieli  a])pears  to  be  somewhat 
similar  to  the  Qiiipos  of  the  ancient  iV>ruvians  ;  the  leaves 
arc  reduced  to  nairow  shreds,  and  bv  niakini'  in  them 
certain  folds  and  knots  the  object  is  effect(?d.  Tlu^  un- 
expanded  fronds  of  the  Kikawaiko,  a  fern,  are  considered 
a  delicacy  by  the  llawaiians;  but  it  niust  be  confessed 
that  to  a  KuropeaM  they  tJiste  insipid,  resend)lin«j!;  in  fia- 
vour  more  the  white  of  a  raw  etru:  than  anv  other  sub- 
stance.  The  fleshy  trunks  of  the  /ij)(\  an  Arnidca,  with 
leaves  measuring  from  eight  to  twelves  feet  in  circum- 
ference, after  having  bi'cn  roasted,  and  thus  deprived  of 
their  acridity,  are  eaten.  The  fruit  of  the  I  hj/salif^  pu- 
bcscnm,  Linn.,  is  brought  to  Honolulu,  where  the  white 
residents  make  it  into  tarts  and  pies,  terming  it  native 
gooseberry.  The  fruit  of  the  Lahala  {Vaiulanm  odora- 
fiHsimufi,  Linn.),  the  Ohiaai  {Jamhosct  ^[ahiccemis,  DC), 
the  Ulei  {Of^feonieJcH  fnif/u/l/idifo/ia,  Lindl.),  the  Noni 
{Mor'nidd  citr'i folia,  Linn.),  the  Kilica  {MortiH  Indira, 
Linn.),  and  many  others,  are  eaten.  The  berry  of  the 
Kilica  Avhen  ripe  is  black,  ])ut  inferior  in  flavour  to  any 
of  the  nmlberries  cultivated  in  Europe.  This  ]\fonis  has 
proved  usefiU  for  silk  ])lantations  ;  its  foliage  is  small, 
yet  one  taken  from  the  fields  at  random,  of  eight  months' 
growth,  produced  three  pounds  and  a  half  of  leaves,  and 
within  six  weeks  after  being  wholly  stripped,  it  had  so 
much  recovered  that  it  could  not  be  distinguished  from 
those  which  had  not  been  so  treated.  The  Sandwich 
Islands  arrow-root  is  prepared  from  the  Pi  a  {Tacra  2}in- 
natifida,  Linn.).     The  Pia  grows  spontaneously  in  d  j 
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sumiy  places,  uiul  is  jilso  cultivated  to  a  considcnihlc!  ex- 
tent ;  it  is  a])out  twu  feet  lii^li,  and  every  part  of  it  is  ex- 
tremely bitter.  The  fecula  made  from  its  tubers  is  e(pial 
to  the  best  AVest  Indian  arrow-root,  and  is  nmcli  used 
by  the  inliabitants  for  euhnary   preparations,   starehinj^ 


Hiien,  and  various  other  piu-poses.  It  sells  in  llon»)lulu 
at  about  five  cents  a  })ound,  and,  aceordinjjf  to  ottieial 
returns,  4.'i,G>'5.*i  lbs.  of  it  were  exported  in  1815  ;  10,000 
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m  IM-O;  111  the  inree  lollowing  years  lUe  ([uantil 
sent  to  foreign  countries  was  less;  in  1850  it  again 
increased.  ]\lore  important  than  the  Pia  is  t!ie  Kalo* 
{Colocffsia  caculciifa,  Schott),  the  favourite  vegetable  of 
the  Hawaiian  It  is  chiefly  grown  in  artificial  swamps, 
but  also,  as  lii  Central  America,  on  dry  ground.  As  is 
the  case  with  all  vegetables  long  cultivated  by  man,  a 
great  number  of  varieties  exist,  distinguished  from  each 
other  by  the  colour  of  the  corms  and  foliage;,  as  well  as 
by  the  height  of  the  entire  plant  and  the  sha[)(!  of  the 
leaves ;  those  varieties  however  in  which  a  bluish  colour 
prevails  are  considered  the  best,  and  the  tribute  to  the 
chief  has  always  to  be  discharged  w  ith  them.  Besides 
the  Ivalo,  there  are  at  present  under  cultivation  sugar- 
cane, sweet  potatoes,  water-melons,  cucumbers,  potatoes, 
bananas,  pumpkins,  and  coffee.  No  pahis  are  taken 
with  the  breadfruit,  as  the  natives,  unlike  those  of  the 
Society  Islands,  do  not  eat  it.  Cocoa-nut  palms  are 
grown  on  the  seasid(>,  but  do  not  thrive  well ;  they  have 
evidently  attained  their  northern  lunit.  Under  the  old 
despotism,  their  fruits  were  reserved  for  the  men,  women 


*  Spelt  "Taro"  by  the  early  voyap;ers,  tliough  incorrectly,  as  there 
iij  neither  t  nor  ;•  in  the  Hawaiian  alphabet. 
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not  being  allowed  to  partake  of  them ;  with  the  over- 
throw of  the  tabu  system  and  the  heathen  superstitions, 
this  custom,  like  many  others,  was  discontinued,  and 
cocoa-nuts  are  now  eaten  by  both  sexes. 

Various  vegetable  substances  are  employed  for  miscel- 
laneous purposes.  The  cloth  {kapd)  of  which  the  na- 
tives make  many  of  their  dresses  is  obtained  from  the 
bark  of  two  trees — the  Wauke  {Brotissonetia  papyrifera. 
Vent.)  and  the  Mamaki  {Boehmeria  alhida,  Hook,  et 
Am.).  Formerly  much  cloth  was  made  from  the  Kilica 
{Moms  Indlca,  Linn.),  but  as  its  bark  is  of  inferior  quality, 
it  is  at  present,  when  European  manufactures  may  be  had 
at  a  cheap  rate,  little  used.  Cordage  is  obtained  from 
the  Hau  {Paritiitm  tiliaceicuL  St.  Hil.),  and  two  sedges, 
Akaakai  and  Ahuawa.  The  two  latter  go  through  pro- 
cesses of  preparation  similar  to  those  of  flax.  The  vessel 
out  of  which  the  natives  eat  theii'  Poi,  i.e.  fermented 
Kalo  {Colocasia  esculenfa,  Schott),  is  called  Ijm,  and 
consists  of  the  shell  of  Cucurbita  maxima ;  the  network 
surrounding  it  is  prepared  from  the  bark  of  the  Hau 
{Paritium  tUiaceiim,  St.  Hil.).  The  water-flasks,  or 
lliiewai,  are  sometimes  handsomely  ornamented,  and  are 
obtained  from  the  bottle-gom'd  {Lagcnaiia  vulgaris,  Scr.). 
The  kernels  of  the  Kukui  {J/curitcs  triloba,  Forst.)  are 
used  for  making  oil,  and  are  also  employed  instead  of 
candles;  a  nmnber  of  them  strung  upon  a  stick  will 
burn  for  hours,  throwing  out  a  clear  and  steady  light. 

The  Hawaiians  display  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom.  They  possess  vernacular  names  for 
nearly  every  plant,  and  have  almost  invariably  succeeded 
in  discovering  the  uses  to  which  the  various  herbs,  shrubs. 
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and  trees  may  be  ai)plic(l.  These  they  are  always  ready 
to  coiiununicate,  with  the  exce})tioD  of  the  niedieiiial 
properties.  The  knowledge  of  the  latter  is  ehiefiy  con- 
fined to  the  native  physicians  and  the  "  wise  women," 
who,  deriving  from  it  a  lucrative  return,  observe  a  strict 
silence  on  these  points,  and,  if  questioned,  give  an  eva- 
si.ve  answer.  Their  sovereign  remedy  seems  to  be  a  de- 
coction made  from  the  root  of  the  Awa  {Piper  itielliij-st}- 
cum,  Eorst.),  a  plant  cultivated  in  ditterent  parts  of  the 
kingdom ;  but  as  formerly  great  quantities  of  intoxicating 
liquor  were  extracted  from  it,  its  cidtivation  is  at  present 
restricted  by  a  law,  according  to  Avhich,  in  the  whole 
Hawaiian  dominions,  onlv  four  fields,  each  not  to  exceed 
four  acres  in  extent,  are  allowed  to  be  planted  with  it. 

There  exist  a  number  of  beautiful  land-shells  in  Oahu, 
some  of  which  fell  into  om*  hands.  For  shell  the  Hawaii- 
ans  have  the  rather  more  descriptive  than  elegant  naiiie 
of  "ka  iwi  mawake  o  ka  io," — literally,  the  bones  outside; 
and  the  flesh  within.  Several  species  of  the  genus  Acha- 
tinclla,  especially  the  A.  Stcwartii,  Nuttall,  have  the  pe- 
culiarity of  making  a  sound  not  unlike  that  of  crickets. 
The  "  singing,"  as  it  is  called,  commences  about  midnight, 
and  ends  tow^ards  dawn ;  the  natives  discern  in  it  a  regular 
rhythm,  and  possess  the  following  verse,  the  sounds  of 
which  are  made  to  correspond  with  those  of  the  shells : 

"  Kalmli  aku  kahuli  mai 
Kahulileula  lee  akolea 
Kalekolea  e  kii  ka  vvai 
I  wai  i  wai  i  waiako 
Lea  kolekolea." 


Thinking  that  a  translation  of  these  lines  might  throw 
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some  light  upon  the  food,  habits,  or  history  of  the 
iiiiiiiial,  I  submitted  them  to  several  of  the  best  scho- 
lars. Some  considered  them  as  mere  sounds  without 
sense,  others  declared  that  a  meaning  was  attached  to 
them,  and  that  several  expressions  could  be  clearly  made 
out,  but  that  the  peculiar  construction  of  the  Hawaiian 
poetry  rendered  the  whole  very  obscure,  and  a  transla- 
tion, without  the  aid  of  some  intelligent  natives,  difficult. 
The  vernacular  tongue  of  the  SandAvich  Islands  is  the 
Hawaiian,  a  branch  of  the  Polynesian  language,  which 
is  spread  over  most  inhabited  spots  of  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
and  extends  as  far  as  New  Zealand.  It  show^s  in  the 
construction  a  certain  resemblance  to  the  Hebrew,  which, 
faint  as  it  is,  has  furnished  an  argument  to  those  who 
maintain  that  the  Hawaiians  are  a  part  of  the  scattered 
tribes  of  Israel.  All  sounds  purely  liawaiian  may  be 
represented  with  only  twelve  letters,  a,  e,  i,  o,  u,  h,  k,  /, 
m,  n,  p,  w.  Thd  letters,  in  whatever  position  they  may 
occur,  are  always  pronounced  alike,  as  is  the  case  to 
a  considerable  extent  in  Russian,  Spanish,  Italian,  and 
German.  It  is  the  principle  of  the  language  that  every 
syllable  should  end  with  a  vowel, — indeed  it  is  with  diffi- 
culty that  an  adult  native  can  be  brought  to  pronounce 
two  consonants  without  a  vowel  between  them ;  the 
word  "  Kristo"  is  the  only  exception  that  has  been  ad- 
mitted in  writing.  In  consequence  of  this  peculiarity 
the  number  of  vowels  greatly  predominates  over  the  con- 
sonants, which  makes  the  language  sound  to  our  ears 
more  like  the  early  babbling  of  children,  than  the  con- 
versation of  grown-up  people.  Though  specific  names 
exist  almost  to  any  extent,  yet  throughout  the  language 
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there  is  a  great  want  of  generic  terms.  This  fact  shows, 
more  than  any  other  proof  which  can  be  adduced  from 
historical  and  other  sources,  that  the  Hawaiians  have 
never  been  a  thinking  people,  nor  had  among  them  men 
of  philosophical  acquirements  ;  for  no  community  has 
any  use  for  generic  terms  until  it  begins  to  reason*. 

Next  to  the  Hawaiian  the  English  language  is  the 
most  widely  diffused ;  it  is  however  a  mistake  of  many 
who  have  visited  the  seaports,  to  suppose  that  every 
native  is  more  or  less  conversant  with  it.  Although  it 
is  taught  in  the  higher  schools,  yet  few  Haw^aiians  can 
speak  it  with  any  degree  of  fluency,  and  by  far  the 
greater  number  are  ignorant  of  it.  The  peculiar  con- 
struction of  their  own,  disqualifies  them  in  a  great  mea- 
sure for  acquiring  foreign  languages.  English  however 
is  rapidly  gaining  ground,  and  after  the  extinction  of 
the  aboriginal  race  it  will  become  the  vernacular  tongue. 
In  Honolulu  nearly  all  the  boatmen,  and  those  con- 
nected with  shipping,  understand  it  tolerably  well,  but 
speak  it  in  i  broken  and  disjointed  manner.  The  chiefs 
have  generally  a  good  knowledge  of  English,  and  several 
converse  in  it  fluently.  Some  writers  have  blamed  the 
American  missionaries  for  not  introducing,  together  with 
the  new  doctrine  and  the  arts  of  civilization,  some 
Eiu'opean  language,  and  others  have  insinuated  that  the 

*  Those  who  arc  anxious  to  obtain  a  more  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  Hawaiian  language,  are  referred  to  an  interesting  article  in  the 
'  Hawaiian  Spectator,'  vol.  i.  p.  392-420,  and  to  the  various  publica- 
tions of  the  great  Hawaiian  scholar,  L.  Andrews,  especially  the  '  Ha- 
waiian Grammar,'  the  *  Hoakakaolelo  no  na  Hualolelo  Beritania,'  and 
'  A  Vocabulary  of  words  in  the  Hawaiian  language,'  all  published  at 
Lahainaluna. 
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reason  why  the  Christian  teachers  adopted  the  native 
dialect  was  because  they  wanted  to  make  it  the  medium 
of  preserving  their  power,  and  exercising  a  censorsliip 
over  the  people,  little  inferior  to  that  which  the  Jesuits 
maintained  in  Paraguay,  or  the  Inquisition  enforced  in 
Em'ope.  Opinions  so  absurd  nmst  be  taken  for  what 
they  are  worth.  Every  one  acquainted  with  the  working 
of  a  vernacular  tongue  knows  that  nothing  is  more  dif- 
ficult than  to  suppress  one  language  by  substituting 
another.  A  foreign  language  may  gradually  creep  in, 
but  it  cannot  be  at  once  introduced;  this  must  be  the 
work  of  ages. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Second  voyage  to  Bchring's  Strait — Departure  from  Honolulu  — 
Kamtcliatka — Kot/cbue  SoMntl — II.  M,  B.  Plover — Search  for  Sir 
John  Franklin — Cape  Lisburne — Icy  Cape — VVainwright  Inlet. 


Having  completed  the  preparations  for  our  second  north- 
ern voyage,  we  left  the  harbour  of  Honolulu  on  the  19th 
of  May,  and  passing  to  the  southward  of  Oneehow  and  Li- 
siansky  Island,  and  close  to  the  position  of  Bycr's  and  Mor- 
rell's  Islands,  without  meethig  with  either  of  the  two  latter, 
we  sighted  Kamtchatka  on  the  22nd  of  June  ;  there  we 
picked  up  a  fresh  gale  off  the  land,  which  ran  us  within 
a  mile  of  Cape  Gavarea,  and  left  us  in  a  dead  calm. 
Om*  position  woidd  have  been  critical  had  we  not  found 
at  this  distance  bottom  in  thirty  fathoms.  At  daylight 
three  ships  were  in  sight  off  the  Point  of  Petropaulowski, 
the  mirage  transforming  them  into  every  imaginable 
shape.  With  light  variable  winds,  assisted  by  our  boats 
and  a  slight  northerly  current,  we  reached  an  anchorage 
in  the  entrance,  in  fifteen  fathoms.  This  voyage  occu- 
pied thirty-five  days,  and  was  only  remarkable  for  the 
lightness  of  the  winds,  the  fineness  of  the  weather,  and 
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the  almost  entire  absence  of  fog,  twenty -four  hours  never 
havmg  elapsed  without  our  having  obtained  astronomical 
observations. 

The  three  vessels  we  had  noticed  proved  to  be  Ameri- 
can whale-shii)s  that  had  also  towed  into  an  anchorage. 
Captain  Kellett  boarded  one  of  them,  and  was  told  that 
they  had  left  the  port  the  day  before,  but  having  lost 
some  men,  had  returned  to  pick  them  up.  From  this 
vessel  it  was  also  learned  that  the  Plover  had  not  been 
to  Petropaulowski,  but  that  a  report  was  current  of  a 
vessel  having  wintered  somewhere  to  the  northwjird. 
This  hiformation  determined  the  Captain  to  go  to  the 
anchorage  with  the  ship,  and  accordingly  we  weighed 
about  midnight. 

Nothing  more  picturesque  can  be  imagined  than  the 
scenery  of  Awatcha  Bay  when  lit  up  by  the  full  moon. 
The  cliffs  standing  out  in  bold  relief,  the  conical  volcanoes 
towering  to  the  skies,  and  throwing  long  shadgws  into 
the  valleys,  the  large  expanse  of  water  almost  resembling 
an  inland  lake,  all  combined  to  impress  the  mind  with 
lofty  feelings :  still  this  sight,  however  imposing,  dwindled 
into  insignificance  before  that  which  displayed  itself  when 
the  sun  arose  behind  the  snow-capped  mountains;  the 
whole  elevated  land  seemed  to  be  a  mass  of  fire,  and 
the  spectator  remained  as  it  were  spell-bound,  until  the 
full  appearance  of  daylight  dispersed  the  illusion,  and 
once  more  restored  him  to  the  sober  thoughts  of  life. 

In  our  passage  up,  the  masters  of  the  American 
whalers  came  on  board  to  gain  information  relative  to 
Behring's  Strait ;  they  informed  us  that,  in  consequence 
of  the  success  of  one  vessel  last  season,  a  great  number 
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of  American  sliip'^  would  pass  tlirougli  those  straits  tliis 
year.   A  paper  by  tlu;  Secretary  of  the  rnited  States  Navy 
corroborates  this  account ;    and  :«s  the  })nl)Hc  attention 
has  been  ably  directed  to  the  importance  of  the  whale- 
fisheries  in  the  higher  latitudes  by  Mr.  A.  Vetermann,  I 
shall  give  a  few  extracts :   it  says,  "  In  the  sununer  of 
1848,  Captain  Roys,  of  the  whale-ship  Superior,  pene- 
trated the  Arctic  Ocean,  through  Ik'hring's  Strait,  and 
encountered  in  his  advent\n*ous  pursuit  all  the  dangers 
of  an  unknown  and  Pohir  sea.     lie  was  successful  in 
his  enterprise,  filling  his  ship  with  oil  in  a  few  weeks. 
Influenced  by  the  report  which  he  ])rought  back  as  to  the 
abundance  of  whales,  owners  in  the  I'uited  States  fitted 
out  a  large  fleet  for  those  grounds,  [uid  in  1849  Captain 
Hoys  was  foflowed  by  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  sail  of 
whale-ships,  each  vessel  (said  to  be)  worth  on  the  average, 
with  her  outfit,  30,000  dollars,  and  manned  by  thirty 
able-bodied  seamen  each.     This  fleet  took  that  season 
200,850  barrels  of  whale-oil  and  2,481,000  pounds  of 
bone.    In  the  summer  of  1850  there  went  up  a  Avhaling 
fleet  of  one  hundred  and  forty-four  American  vessels, 
manned  as  above,  and  of  a  like  average  value.     This 
fleet,  in  the  course  of  the  few  weeks  left  hv  their  pursuits 
in  those  inhospitable  regions,  took  243  G80  baiTels  of 
whale-oil  and  3,654,000  pounds  of  bone.     In  the  cur- 
rent year  (1851)  there  went  up  a  fleet  of  about  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-flve  American  vessels ;  but  their  returns 
have  not  been  received ;  partial  accounts  of  wreck  and 
disaster  only  have  reached  us ;  they  are  startling.     The 
lives  and  property  at  stake  there  for  the  tw^o  years  for 
which  we  have  complete  returns  may  be  thus  stated : — 
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"1849 — Number  of  American  seamen  4,6B0 

ValiKi  of  ships  and  o\itfits  .  .  .  4, 050, 000  dollars. 

Valuo  of  oil  taken 2,000,510 

Value  of  bone 814,112 

8,070,022 

1850 — Number  of  American  seamen  4,320 

Valuo  of  sliips  and  outfits  .  .  .  4,320,000  dollars. 

Value  of  oil  taken 3,701,201 

Value  of  bone 1,200,030 

9,341,831 

Total  ships  in  two  years  ....  299 

Total  seamen 8,970 

Value  of  ships  and  cargoes  .  .  17,412,453 

"The  losses  during  the  year  1851  have  been  imprcce-, 
dented,  so  far  as  heard  from.  No  less  tlian  seven  sail 
of  this  fine  fleet  of  1851,  the  Howqna,  the  New  Red- 
ford,  the  Arabella,  the  America,  the  Armata,  the  Mary 
Mitchell,  and  the  Henry  Thomson,  have  been  wrecked 
there,  and  left  behind  as  monuments  of  the  dangers 
which  meet  these  hardy  mariners  in  their  adventurous 
calling.  There  are  reports  of  other  losses  and  wrecks , 
these  are  certain ;  and  though  several  of  them  were  lost, 
not  on  shoals,  but  otherwise,  yet  these  are  enough  to  tell 
of  imperfect  hydrography,  and  to  show  the  national  im- 
portance of  looking  to  it ;  for  it  may  be  so,  that  in  case 
of  loss  in  the  ice,  the  knowledge  of  a  sheltered  ancho- 
rage near,  and  which  a  survey  would  give,  would  have 
prevented  the  exposure  to  the  ice  which  induced  the  loss. 
All  our  commerce  with  what  is  called  'the  East'  is  not 
so  valuable  as  this  was  for  1849  and  1850.  We  see  bv 
the  above  statistics  that  in  these  two  years  more  Ameri- 
can seamen  were  engaged  in  that  small  district  of  ocean 
than  are  employed  in  our  whole  navy  at  any  one  time ; 
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tlint  in  tlicso  two  years  those  liardy  inariiuTs  tisluul  up 
from  the  hottoni  of  the  sea,  and  by  tlieir  own  enerji:y 
created  and  addul  to  the  national  wealth,  the  vjdne  of 
more  than  eight  millions  of  dollars.  And  we  moreover 
see  that,  owing  to  the  (hmgers  of  the  land  and  ice,  the 
hidden  I'oek,  and  unknown  shoals,  one  vessel  in  every 
twenty,  that  went  therein  dm-ing  the  sununer  of  1S5 1 ,  has 
been  left  behind  a  total  wreck,  and  that  the  lives  of  their 
crews,  or  of  not  less  than  one  man  for  every  twenty,  cm- 
gaged  in  that  bushiess,  have  been  put  in  jeopardy,  mostly 
from  the  want  of  proper  charts.  No  protection  that  our 
squadrons  can  at  this  moment  give  to  our  commerce;, 
with  any  of  the  States  of  Christendom,  can  compare 
with  that  which  a  good  chart  of  that  part  of  the  ocean 
would  afford  to  this  nursery  of  American  seamen,  and 
to  this  branch  of  national  industry.  I  learn  that  in  lat. 
04°  15' north,  long.  178°  west,  Captain  Middlcton,  of 
the  bark  Tenedos,  of  New  London,  discovered  a  shoal 
havhig  only  eight  feet  of  water  on  it,  and  which  was  two 
acres  in  extent ;  that  the  shi[)  Ajax,  of  Havre,  w^ns  lost 
on  a  rock  south  of  the  Isle  of  St.  Lawrence,  ten  miles 
from  land ;  that  '  the  entire  fleet  of  wdialemen  in  the 
Arctic  Ocean  complain  much  that  charts  are  wrong, 
that  the  coast  is  badly  explored,  but  little  known,'  etc. ; 
that  '  several  of  our  vessels  have  been  near  being  wrecked 
by  unexpectedly  making  land  or  rocks  under  the  bows 
at  night  \  that  they  have  found  in  the  Arctic  Circle  low 
sand-spits,  extending  five  or  six  miles  out ;  that  also  '  in 
Ochotsk  Sea  there  are  hidden  dangers ;'  that  '  the  IIow- 
qua,  in  1851,  was  totally  wrecked  on  a  sunken  rock  in 
that  sea.'" 
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Off  Potropaiilowski  wo  found  tlic  Royal  Tlmmea  Yacht 
Club  scliooiirr  Nancy  Dawson,  owned  and  coiiiniandcd 
l)y  a  Mr.  Robert  Shedden,  formerly  a  mate  in  the  Royal 
Navy.  lie  informed  ua  that  his  object  was  to  go  through 
Behring's  Strait,  and  as  far  north  as  ])ossible,  in  search 
of  Sir  John  Franklin's  Expedition.  The  schooner  was 
last  from  Hongkong,  having  touched  at  the  Loo  Choo 
Islands,  ami  was  well  stocked  with  provisions  and  instru- 
ments :  her  crew  (the  greater  part  of  them  Americans) 
were  entered  at  Hongkong ;  they  w(  re  a  most  disorgan- 
ized set  of  men,  and  Mr.  Shedden  ottered  to  place  his 
vessel  at  Captain  Ki^llett's  disposal,  and  appeared  anxious 
that  he  should  semi  an  ofticer  on  board. 

As  nothing  had  been  heard  of  the  Plover,  we  weighed 
on  the  25th  of  June,  in  a  calm,  and  towed  out  from  the; 
anchorage.  We  got  a  light  wind  from  the  southward, 
bringing  with  it  a  fog,  though  still  not  so  thick  but  that 
both  sides  of  the  entrance  could  be  seen.  In  beating 
out,  and  in  making  a  stretch  over  to  the  eastern  shore 
from  Babouski  Island,  the  fog  closed  down  over  the 
rocks,  and  deceived  us  as  to  their  distance ;  we  hove  the 
ship  in  stays,  but  the  whirls  of  the  tide  made  her  slack, 
and  shot  her  on  to  the  rocks,  before  we  had  time  to  bring 
up  with  an  anchor.  The  stream-anchor  and  cable  were 
laid  out  and  hove  taut,  and  at  2. if)  p.m.  the  ship  was 
hove  off  into  deep  water,  having  been  nearly  three  hours 
on  shore ;  fortunately,  the  water  at  the  time  was  glassy 
smooth.  The  ship  lay  perfectly  quiet,  until  a  short  time 
before  getting  off,  when  she  hfted,  and  struck  heavily  by 
the  bow  two  or  three  times,  bringing  away  on  each  occa- 
sion small  pieces  of  her  false  keel. 
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We  roniuincd  ut  aiiclior  (luring  the  niglit,  and  the  \\v\\ 
inorniiig  wciglu'd  with  a  liglit  soutli-ciist  wind,  l)iit,  it 
l)(Mn«i:  a  calm,  and  a  cnrrcnt  setting'  dircctlv  on  shore,  wc 
were  oljligcd  to  anchor  again  in  a  very  exposed  j)osition, 
near  the  island  of  StaritchkolK 

On  the  27th  a  ligiit  north-east  wind  took  iis  clear  of 
the  shoals  olf  the  entrance  of  Awatcha  Hay,  and  almost 
innnediately  W(»  entered  a  dense  fog.  Strnggling  with 
light  varia])le  wimls  and  fogs,  W(>  did  not  sight  l^'hring's 
Island  nntil  th(^  2nd  of  July.  On  the  morning  of  the* 
l*Uh  we  passed  the  carcase  of  a  dc\u\  whale,  and  in  th  ■ 
forenoon  anoth(;r ;  shortly  afteiwards  we  exchanged  co- 
lours with  one  of  the  American  whalers  we  had  seen  at 
Pctropatdowski,  and  helore  twelve  o'clock  with  the  oth(>r 
two.  Large  flocks  of  the  little  crested  auk  were  noticed 
abont  the  ship.  At  noon  the  north-west  end  of  iSt.  Law- 
rence Island  bore  tnie  cast,  distant  twelve  miles.  Run- 
ning during  the  night  with  a  fresh  souMi-sonth-west 
whul  and  thick  weather,  we  hiudcd  n[)  for  the  Asiatic 
shore  at  seven  a.m.,  and  made  the  land  ni^ar  the  northern 
point  of  St.  Lawrence  Bay,  having  experienced  in  that 
time  a  cnrrcnt  of  twenty-five  miles  to  the  northward. 

Passing  within  three  miles  of  East  Cape,  w^e  shapcnl 
our  course  for  Cape  Espenberg,  Kotzebuc  Sound,  and 
sailing  over  the  shoal  spoken  of  by  Captain  Beechey, 
off  Schismarief  Lilet,  found  in  seven  fathoms  the  least 
water,  and  the  sea  at  the  time  so  high  and  hollow  that 
it  frequently  broke  into  our  main  chains.  Running 
along  the  low  land  off  Cape  Espenberg,  which  we  passed 
shortly  after  midnight,  we  had  uninterrupted  daylight ; 
the  only  difference  between  midnight  and  noon  bcdng  as 
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tlic  liglit  of  a  winter's  day  in  England  is  to  a  sunimcr's 
day.  As  we  entered  the  Sound,  the  wind  gradually 
lightened,  and  on  the  15th,  shortly  after  eight  a.m.,  we 
made  out  a  vessel  at  anehor  under  Chaniisso  Island,  and 
at  ten  exelianged  numbers  with  II.jM.S.  Plover.  We 
reached  tlie  anchorage  by  one  p.m.,  having  run  in  fifty 
hours  from  the  west  end  of  St.  Lawrence  Island  to  the 
anchorage  ott'  Chamisso. 

Connnander  Moore  came  on  board,  and  we  were  glad 
to  learn  that  the  officers  and  crew  were  al'  healthy  and  in 
good  spirits.  The  Plover,  owing  to  her  bad  sailing  qua- 
lities, did  not  reach  the  southern  extremity  of  Behri.ig's 
Strait  until  the  latter  end  of  October  1848,  too  late  to 
press  onward.  She  had  therefore  been  compelled  to  pass 
the  winter  on  tlie  Asiatic  side,  ui  Om^el,  a  harbour  acci- 
dentally discovered  by  her.  During  a  detention  of  eight 
months,  great  hospitality  had  Ijeon  experienced  from  the 
'rchukchis,  who  constantly  visited  the  ship,  and  willingly 
exchanged  for  some  l)eads  and  other  trifles,  their  venison, 
fish,  and  furs.  At  last,  in  June,  a  passage  through  the 
ice  having  been  cut,  she  succeeded  in  attaining  the  open 
water,  and,  touching  at  the  Bay  of  St.  Lawrence  and 
other  places,  finally,  and  only  one  day  previous  to  the 
arrival  of  the  Herald,  anchored  off  Chamisso  Island. 
The  principal  instructions  of  the  Plover  wx^re  to  search 
the  north-west  and  north  coasts  of  America,  so  as  to 
connect  the  explorations  of  those  parts  with  that  of  Sir 
John  Richardson.  These  instructions  were  on  the  point 
of  being  carried  out ;  indeed  two  boats,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Lieutenant  W.  Lee,  had  already  taken  their  de- 
parture from  Chamisso  Island  for  the  Mackenzie  River. 
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Thoy  were  nearly  out  of  siglit  when  tlio  llorald  made  lier 
appearance,  and  the  coniiiiander  of  the  Plover  deemed  it 
iiec(^ssary  to  cause  them  to  be  instantly  recalled.  The  new- 
arrival  occasioned  an  entire  change  in  the  plan  adopted. 
It  was  thought  more  prudent,  considering  the  djmger  to 
which  hoats  so  heavily  laden  nmst  l)e  exposed,  to  de- 
spatch them  from  the  highest  possible  north  which  the 
ships,  without  risking  their  safety,  could  attain. 

We  conunenced  immediately  to  coal  and  provision  tlie 
Plover,  removing  officers,  discluuging  objectionable  men, 
and  filling  u})  their  vacancies  from  o\u"  own  com})lement. 
While  this  was  going  on,  Captain  Kellett  went  with 
Conunander  Moore,  and  his  acting  ice-master,  to  exa- 
mhie  the  different  bavs  on  the  cast  side  of  Chloris  Pen- 
insula,  for  a  wintering  station  for  the  Plover. 

We  were  visited  by  baidars,  carrying  twelve  men  each  ; 
the  latter  were  particularly  tall,  well-bnilt,  well-ai'med, 
and  without  either  their  women  or  dogs.  At  first  they 
were  rather  shy,  but  as  soon  as  our  interjireter  began  to 
speak  to  them  in  their  language  they  apj)eared  delighted, 
came  on  board,  looked  all  over  the  ship,  and  after  w(; 
had  ma(h'.  each  of  them  some  present,  they  returned, 
without  attempthig  to  pilfer  anything.  They  belonged 
to  Spafarief  Inlet,  and  expressed  their  delight  at  being 
recognized  by  Lieutenant  Cooper  and  others,  who  had 
been  at  their  place  last  year,  making  presents  to  them 
without  seeking  a  return.  Captain  Kellett  and  Com- 
mander Moore  accompanied  them  to  Chamisso  Island, 
where,  after  hauling  up  their  baidars,  canting  their  bottom 
to  the  wuid,  the  weather  gunwale  resting  on  the  sand, 
the  other  raised   about  three  feet,  and    supported  by 
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l)addlcs,  tlio  space  vinderneath  covered  with  furs,  they 
partook  of  several  pipes  with  them. 

Whilst  tliey  were  engaged  with  their  pipes,  the  boat's 
crew  were  employed  in  digging  for  the  flour  left  by 
Captain  Beeehey  twenty-three  years  before,  in  a  posi- 
tion indicated  by  directions  on  a  rock,  which  were  as 
perfect  as  when  first  cut.  We  found  this  rock  in  1848, 
but,  supposing  the  flour  to  have  been  removed  by  the 
natives,  did  not  dig  for  it.  A  considerable  space  was 
cleared  round  the  cask,  its  chimes  freed,  only  adhering 
to  the  sand  by  the  two  lower  bilge-staves,  yet  still  it 
required  the  united  strength  of  two  boats'  crews,  with  a 
parbuckle,  and  a  large  spar  as  a  lever,  to  free  it  alto- 
gether. The  sand  was  frozen  so  hard  that  it  emitted 
sparks  with  every  blow  of  the  pickaxe.  The  cask  itself 
was  perfectly  sound,  and  the  hoops  good  :  out  of  the 
336  lbs.  of  flour  which  it  contained,  175  lbs.  were  as 
sweet  and  Avell-tasted  as  any  we  had  on  board ;  indeed 
afterwards  Captain  Kellett  gave  a  dinner-party  at  AA'hich 
all  the  pies  and  puddings  were  made  of  this  flour.  The 
tin  of  beads  was  also  found  :  those  not  of  glass  were  much 
decayed  ;  the  cotton  stringing  was  quite  sound. 

On  the  18th  of  July  we  stood  out  of  the  anchorage. 
The  Nancy  Dawson  yacht  hove  in  sight  at  the  same 
time ;  she  accompanied  us  without  touching  at  Chamisso 
Island ;  the  Plover  leading  under  all  plain  sail,  the 
Herald  keeping  in  company.  On  the  following  day  we 
passed  a  ship,  and  at  noon  Point  Hope  bore  N.  18°  W. 
fifty-five  miles.  We  experienced,  contrary  to  expectation, 
in  this  run,  a  current  setting  S.  74°  W.  half  a  mile  per 
hour.     At  six  p.m.  we  exchanged  colours  with  an  Ame- 
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rican  whaler,  the  Margaret,  of  Providence,  whales  at  this 
time  blowing  in  every  direction  round  her ;  but  the  wind 
was  too  strong,  and  too  nuich  sea  for  her  to  attempt 
them.  The  fog  was  so  dense  that  the  Plover,  although 
within  speaking  distance,  could  not  be  seen,  and  as  we 
continued  running  to  the  northward  during  the  night, 
we  were  compelled  to  keep  company  by  gongs  and  bells. 

On  the  20tli  we  nearly  ran  over  the  carcase  of  a  dead 
whale  that  had  been  flinched.  At  noon,  the  ^^^nd  hav- 
ing shifted  to  the  northward,  we  had  fine  clear  weather. 
At  five  P.M.  we  anchored  off  Cape  Lisburne,  with  the 
Plover  and  yacht  in  company,  and  despatched  two  boats 
to  examine  the  coast  northerly,  imder  the  orders  of 
Lieutenant  PuUen  and  Mr.  Parsons ;  a  boat  was  also 
sent  from  the  Plover  a  short  distance  to  the  southward. 
The  Plover's  boat  returned  after  midnight,  having  landed 
in  one  or  two  places,  and  met  with  many  natives,  who 
were  friendly  and  well-disposed.  The  weather  was  beau- 
tiful and  clear,  and  at  midnight  the  sun  sho^ved  its  semi- 
diameter  above  the  horizon,  and  nearly  every  person  in 
the  ship  remained  up  to  witness  this  phenomenon  for  the 
first  time. 

We  weighed  in  the  morning  to  follow  the  boats 
northerly.  The  Plover,  being  nearer  in  shore,  was  visited 
by  two  baidars,  each  carrying  about  twenty  natives,  men 
and  women  :  a  most  miserable  set  of  beings  they  were ; 
they  collected  near  this  place  for  the  purpose  of  catching 
birds  and  gathering  eggs.  Falling  calm,  we  anchored 
at  six  P.M.  north  and  east  of  Cape  Lisburne,  off  shore 
about  six  miles,  but  weighed  at  midnight,  with  a  light 
wind.     The  boats  retm'ned  in  the  forenoon.     Mr.  Pullen 
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hud  examined  tiic  inlet  to  tlie  eastward  of  Cape  Sabine 
without  success  ;  lie  was  informed  l)y  the  natives,  through 
the  interpreter,  that  none  of  the  inlets  on  the  coast  would 
admit  of  a  vessel  entering  tliein  ;  that  it  was  only  a  few 
of  them  at  the  early  spring  that  their  baidars  could  enter, 
and  that  thev  were  closed  when  the  winds  befj-an  to  blow^ 
from  the  eastward. 

We  experienced  in  the  ship  until  six  p.m.  of  the  i23r(I 
a  tedious  calm ;  the  current  fortunately  set  us  north  half 
a  mile  ])er  hour.  During  this  time  we  were  visited  by 
two  baidars,  with  the  same  party  of  natives  we  had  seen 
off  Cape  Lisburne ;  they  came  ahmgside  fearlessly,  and, 
for  tobacco  and  beads,  disposed  of  every  article  they 
had,  the  women  selling  their  fur  dresses,  even  to  their 
second  pair  of  trov,sers.  During  the  evening  of  the  23rd 
and  the  morning  of  the  24th,  we  Averc  running  to  the 
north-east,  with  a  moderate  south-south-west  wind,  and 
a  thick  fog,  clearing  at  intervals  for  a  short  time.  Wal- 
ruses, whales,  and  flocks  of  the  eider-duck  were  seen. 

On  the  25  th,  as  we  were  steering  for  Wainwright 
Inlet,  the  wind  shifted  to  the  north-west,  and  brought 
with  it  cold,  but  fine  and  clear  weather.  The  vast  mmi- 
ber  of  w\alruses  that  surrounded  us  kept  uj)  a  continual 
bellowing  or  grunting.  The  barking  of  the  innumerable 
seals,  the  small  whales,  and  the  immense  flocks  of  ducks 
continually  rising  from  the  water  as  we  neared  tliem, 
warned  us  of  our  approach  to  the  ice,  although  the 
temperature  of  the  sea  W'as  still  high.  We  made  the 
land  about  noon,  ten  miles  to  the  northw^ard  of  Wain- 
wright Inlet,  and  anchored  off  its  entrance,  as  the  Plover 
and  yacht  had  done  before.     In  running  down  along 
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the  coast  a  post  was  observed  on  tlie  liiglier  land  near 
the  entrance  of  the  inlet ;  shortly  afterwards  a  man  was 
seen  to  hoist  on  it  what  most  of  us  supjjosed  to  be 
a  flag.  The  Plover  soon  afterwards  dipped  her  ensign 
(simply  to  clear  it,  as  we  afterwards  learned) :  this  was 
answered  by  the  person  at  the  post  doing  the  same,  and 
entirely  rem.oving  it.  Lieutenant  Cooper  was  inune- 
diately  sent  on  shore  :  he  walked  up  to  the  post,  and 
found  it  to  l)e  a  native  mark  for  a  (piantity  of  l)lubber 
and  reindeer  flesh,  which  had  been  buried  there  :  the 
Eskimo  had  left. 

Captain  Kellett's  reason  for  selecting  Wainwright 
Inlet  for  despatching  the  boats,  instead  of  proceeding 
as  far  north  as  the  ships  could  go,  was,  that  he  con- 
sidered it  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  Plovei-'s 
winterhig  station  should  be  known  by  the  officer  in 
conunand  of  the  boat  expedition.  \Ve  commenced  innne- 
diately  to  hoist  out  the  boats,  equip,  and  ju'ovision  them; 
and  while  this  operation  was  going  on,  Mr.  Hill  sounded 
the  entrance  of  the  inlet.  He  returned  on  board  a  little 
before  midnight,  reportuig  that  the  channel  was  very 
narrow  and  winding,  that  nine  feet  was  the  most  water 
that  could  with  certainty  be  carried  in,  and  that  even  to 
ensure  that  dept]  the  channel  would  recpiire  close  buoy- 
ing ;  that  a  fair  wind,  or  a  calm,  so  that  a  vessel  might 
either  sail  or  be  towed  in,  was  necessary,  the  channel 
being  too  narrow  and  intricate  to  warp  through ;  but 
that,  once  in,  there  would  be  a  suffici(>ncy  of  water,  and 
a  convenient  spot  for  the  Plover  to  winter. 

From  this  report  Captain  Kellett  concluded  that  it  was 
impossible  for  the  Plover  to  enter  \\'ainwright  Inlet  with 
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the;  water  found  tlieii,  but  as  the  entrauee  was  encumbered 
with  heavy  pieces  of  ice  aground,  whicli  during  our  stay 
were  breaking  up  fast,  he  conceived  it  probable  that,  after 
tliey  had  disappeared,  the  channel  might  become  more 
direct  and  deeper,  and  determined  to  return  and  make  a 
closer  examination  of  the  inlet,  so  soon  as  he  had  seen 
the  boats  as  far  north  as  we  could  reach  in  the  ships. 
The  boats  were  therefore  directed  to  visit  Wahiwright 
Inlet  on  their  return,  in  case  it  should  prove  practicable 
for  the  Plover  to  enter,  but  that  under  any  circumstance 
she  would  be  found  at  Chamisso  Island. 

By  midnight  the  boats  were  ready,  and  shoved  oif 
under  three  hearty  cheers  from  the  ships,  which  were  as 
lieartily  returned  by  the  boats.  This  little  expedition 
consisted  of  twenty-five  persons,  and  four  boats,  as  fol- 
lows : — Lieutenant  Pullen,  commanding  Herald's  30-foot 
pinnace,  fitted  on  board  Avith  the  greatest  care,  thoroughly 
decked,  schooner-rigged,  and  called  the  Ow^en,  furnished 
with  pumps,  spare  rudder,  and  a  strengthening  piece  of 
2-inch  plank  above  her  water-line.  Two  27-foot  whale- 
boats,  covered  in  abaft  as  far  as  the  backboard,  but  with- 
out either  boxes  or  cases,  the  provisions  being  stowed, 
the  bread  hi  painted  bags,  and  the  preserved  meats  be- 
tween tarpauhns ;  the  men's  clothes  were  in  haversacks, 
capable  of  removal  in  a  moment.  Plover's  pinnace,  a 
half-decked  boat,  Avith  cases  for  her  provisions,  etc.,  so 
placed  as  to  resist  pressure  from  the  ice.  There  were 
in  the  boats  seventy  days'  preserved  meats  for  the  whole 
party,  all  the  other  articles  of  provisions,  except  bread, 
to  the  same  extent,  being  also  soldered  up  in  tins.  In 
addition  to  these,  the  Owen  had  on  board  eight  men's 
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allowance  of  tlie  regular  ship's  provisions.  After  she 
was  stowed  with  this  proportion,  every  corner  that  would 
hold  a  case  of  preseiTcd  meat  was  filled.  The  two 
larger  boats  carried  hi  each  of  thein  five  cases  of  peni- 
niican,  for  the  special  use  of  Sir  John  Franklin's  party. 

The  ships  weighed  in  company  with  the  boats,  and 
ran  along  the  land  within  about  three  miles,  with  a  mo- 
derate off-shore  wind.  On  the  2Gth,  at  fom*  a.m.,  the  ice 
could  be  seen  in  heavy  masses,  extending  from  the  shore 
near  the  Seahorse  Islands.  At  six,  we  were  obliged  to 
heave  to,  in  consequence  of  a  dense  fog ;  this  cleared  off 
at  11.30  ;  the  Plover  was  close  to  us,  but  neither  the  boats 
nor  the  yacht  were  in  sight.  We  both  made  sail,  steer- 
ing true  north,  and  were  at  one  p.m.  in  latitude  71°  5', 
where  we  made  the  heavily-packed  ice,  extending  nearly 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  from  north-west-by-west 
to  north-east.  At  this  time  we  had  soundings  in  forty 
fathoms  of  mud,  the  deepest  water  we  have  had  since 
Icavinor  the  island  of  St.  Lawrence.  We  continued  run- 
uing  along  the  pack  \mtil  eight  p.m.,  when,  a  thick  fog 
coming  on,  we  ran  two  or  three  miles  south,  and  hove  to, 
wind  blowing  from  north-north-east,  and  directly  off  the 
ice ;  we  had  iiin  along  it  thirty  miles.  The  pack  was 
composed  of  dirty-coloured  ice,  not  more  than  five  or 
six  feet  high,  except  some  pinnacles  deeply  seated  in  the 
pack,  which  had  no  doubt  been  thrown  up  by  the  floes 
coming  in  contact.  Every  few  miles  the  ice  streamed  off 
from  the  pack  through  which  the  Plover  sailed. 

On  the  27th,  at  1.30,  the  fog  cleared  off;  the  pack 
was  from  north-north-west  to  north- north-east,  distant 
about  six  miles.      We  made  sail  dming  the  forenoon, 
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nniiiiiif^  tlii'oiigb  streams  of  loose  ice.  At  ten  we  passed 
more  large  and  heavy  floes ;  Commander  Moore,  consi- 
dering them  sufficiently  heavy  and  extensive  to  obtain  a 
suite  of  magnetical  obseiTations,  dropped  the  Plover 
through  between  them,  and  niiide  fast  with  ice-anchors 
under  the  lee  of  the  largest. 

Captain  Kcllett  and  Lieutenant  Trollope  landed  on  the 
floe*.  The  latitude,  time,  and  variation  were  obtained 
on  it,  but  the  other  observations  were  vitiated  by  its 
motion  in  azimuth,  and  by  its  constant  breakhig  away ; 
the  level  would  not  stand.  We  had  twenty-eight  fathoms 
of  inud  alongside  it,  and  no  current,  and  found  the  ice 
driving  slowly  to  the  southward,  Avith  the  north-north- 
east wind  then  blowing  fresh.  Few  walruses  and  but  a 
single  diver  were  seen.  The  general  height  of  this  floe  was 
five  feet,  and  about  one  mile  in  extent ;  on  it  were  found 
pebbles  and  nmd,  which  led  Connnander  Moore  to  sup- 
pose that  it  lia(J  been  in  contact  with  the  land,  but 
the  mud  and  pebbles  may  have  been  fecal  remahis  of  a 
walrus. 

At  three  p.m.  the  Plover  slipped  from  the  ice,  and  both 
ships,  with  a  north-east  whid,  made  sail  westerly  until 
six  o'clock,  when  we  hauled  up  true  north,  having  no  ice 
in  sight  ui  that  direction,  and  only  from  mast-head  on 
weather-beam.  It  was  a  fine  clear  night,  and  we  were 
running  along  six  and  seven  knots ;  temperature  of  the 
water  being  40°,  depth  twenty-one  fathoms  (increasing). 
At  midnight  the  latitude  was  obtained  by  the  inferior 
passage  of  the  sun  (72°  10' 30'' N.,  altitude  1°53'30'0. 
At  five  A.M.  the  temperature  of  the  water  had  fallen  to  30°, 

*  See  Frontispiece,  Vol.  I. 
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and  almost  at  the  same  instant  tlu;  ico  was  rcporti'd  from 
the  mast-head.  Hetwern  this  time  and  seven  a.m.,  when 
we  hove-to  within  half  a  mile  of  the  pack,  we  ran  lO"), 
so  that  I  consider  eleven  miles  to  he  about  the  distance 
that  packed  ice  in  this  part  of  the  world  can  be  seen  in 
clear  Aveather  from  a  ship's  mast-head. 

The  pack  was  of  dirty-coloured  ice,  showing  an  outline 
without  a  br(>ak  and  five  or  six  feet  high,  with  columns 
and  pinnacles  nuich  higher  some  distjmce  in.  Although 
the  wind  was  off  the  ])ack,  yet  there  was  not  a  particle 
of  loose  or  drift  ice  from  it.  Our  soundings  had  gra- 
dually increased  to  thirty-five  fathoms  of  soft  blue  mud. 
The  only  living  things  seen  were  a  few  birds.  In  the 
dredge  wo  got  mussels  and  a  few  bivalves  conunon  to 
these  seas.  We  remained  hove-to  off  tlu;  pack  for  an 
hour*.  This  position  was  our  most  northern  one,  lat. 
72°  51'  uorth,  long.  103°  west.  The  ice,  as  far  as  it 
could  be  seen  from  the  mast-head,  trended  aAvay  west- 
south-west  (by  compjiss) ;  Conunauder  Moore  and  the 
ice-master  reporting  a  water  sky  to  the  north  of  the  pack, 
and  a  strong  ice-blink  to  the  south-west.  It  was  im- 
possible to  gain  this  rc^ported  open  water,  as  the  pack 
was  perfectly  impenetrable.    The  pack  we  had  just  traced 

*  Tlic  tcinperatuvc  of  the  sea  near  the  pack  was — 

Surface 8(;°  Fahr. 

5  fathoms  . 33 

10      „         32 

15       „         29 

20      „         29 

25       „         29 

30       „  29 

35       „  295 
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for  forty  hmgues,  made  in  u  aeries  of  steps  westerly  and 
nortlu;rly ;  the  westerly  being  about  ten  or  twelve  miles, 
and  the  northerly  twenty. 

AVe  made  sail  at  nine  a.m.,  steering  for  the  coast,  a 
little  to  the  westward  of  oiir  track  up ;  the  wind,  north- 
east, was  gradually  decreasing  as  we  got  southerly.  At  five 
a.m.  it  fell  a  dead  calm,  the  sea  was  glassy  smooth,  and 
so  transparent  that  a  white  plate  was  distinctly  seen  at 
a  depth  of  eighty  feet.  This  afforded  us  an  opportunity 
of  ascertaining  the  extent  of  damage  the  ship  had  re- 
ceived when  on  shore  in  Awatcha  Bay.  The  forefoot 
was  untouched,  the  false  keel  gone  for  about  ten  feet ; 
beyond  this  she  had  sustained  no  injury  that  could  be 
seen;  the  copper  was  broken,  and  excessively  thin  all 
over. 

On  the  30th  of  July  we  tacked  in  shore  in  eight 
fathoms,  close  to  the  northward  of  Blossom's  Shoals. 
Commander  Moore  came  on  board,  and  proposed  that, 
during  the  time  the  Herald  was  surveying  Wainwright 
Inlet,  he  should  go  along  the  coast  as  far  north  as  the  ice 
would  permit  him,  and  endeavour  to  communicate  with 
the  larger  boats,  which  we  expected  were  somewhere 
about  Refuge  Inlet.  With  this  intention  both  vessels 
started  with  a  fine  but  adverse  wind  from  north-east. 
The  Herald  worked  in  short  tacks  close  along  shore,  the 
soundings,  in  nmddy  bottom,  decreasing  and  increasing 
as  she  approached  or  receded  from  the  land.  We  again 
anchored  off  the  entrance  of  AVainwright  Inlet,  where  not 
a  particle  of  the  ice  seen  on  our  former  visit  remained. 
We  had  not  been  long  there  when  we  observed  the  Es- 
kimos carrying  their  baidars  across  the  narrow  neck  be- 
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tweiMi  the  inlL't  and  the  sea,  and  launcliiiig  tluMii.  Caj)tain 
KcUctt,  uisliiiig  to  get  as  many  of  the  natives  as  lie  couhl 
oft'  to  the  sliip,  so  as  to  liave  fewer  to  molest  him  on  shore, 
detained  the  boats  until  two  of  them  came  alongside. 
They  a|)[)r()aehe(l  slowly,  fre([uently  resting  on  their  pad- 
dles, the  bowman  each  time  invariably  holding  \\\)  his 
hiinds  over  his  luiad  at  an  angle;  of  45°,  when  lowering 
them  passing  the 


his  ])reast  and  st( 


;h.     Our 


I  over 

l)oatswain  did  the  same  from  the  forecastle  netting ;  they 
always  waited  for  liis  answer  ])cfore  they  reconuncniced 
paddling.  We  made  them  each  a  present  of  some;  to- 
bacco and  ])eads,  and  the  ship's  company  began  to  trade 
with  the  natives  for  wluitever  they  had  to  dispose  of, 
consisting  mostly  of  small  figures  and  tools  of  ivory, 
bows,  arrows,  a  few  furs,  sealskin  boots,  and  pieces  of 
reindeer  flesh. 

Captain  Kellett  went  to  exanune  the  inlet ;  he  had 
not  been  long  on  shore,  before  the  natives  left  the  ship 
and  followed.  Nothing  could  exceed  their  good-humour. 
When  about  to  commence  his  observations,  he  ordered 
all  trading  to  cease,  drew  a  semicircle  on  the  sand  from 
water's  edge  to  water's  edge,  and  placed  the  ])oat's  noses 
between  its  points.  The  natives  seemed  to  understand 
the  meaning  of  this  line :  not  one  of  them  attempted  to 
overstep  it ;  they  squatted  down  and  remained  perfectly 
quiet  and  silent.  When  a  stranger  arrived  they  shouted 
to  him,  who  no  sooner  comprehended  the  directions  than 
he  crept  rather  than  walked  to  the  boundary,  and  squatted 
among  the  rest.  Afterwards  they  danced  and  sang, 
played  foot-ball  with  the  seamen  (who  however  had  not 
a  chance  with  them),  and  displayed  their  skill  in  shooting ' 
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at  a  ninrk;  hut  nftcr  all  their  ^ood  hchaviour  tiicy  had 
hocii  jjjuilty  of  j)i('kin}j;  the  pockets  of  two  or  three  of  our 
party  :  one  lost  a  haiulkerehusf,  another  a  glove,  and 
Coiinnander  Moore  a  l)ox  of  perciission-(:aj)s. 

Tlie  Plover  anchored  in  company  soon  after  noon,  and 
Coinniander  Moore  went  on  shore,  erected  a  mark,  and 
buried  w  botth;  with  information  of  the  boats.  Captnin 
Kellett  had  satisfied  himself  b(>fore  his  arrival  that  ten 
feet  was  the  greatest  depth  that  could  be  carried  in,  and 
that,  short  of  taking  the  Plover's  masts  out,  th(;  vessel 
could  not  be  lightened  sufficiently  to  enter  the  inlet. 
Could  it  have  been  done  with  any  partial  lightening,  it 
woidd  have  been  attempted,  being  in  every  way  so  de- 
sirable a  position. 

On  the  1st  of  August  Commander  Moore  went  up  the 
inlet,  and  found  some  baidars  that  had  just  arrived  with 
several  reindeer  cut  in  quarters.  The  natives  were  stow- 
ing the  venison,  with  a  considerable  qvuuitity  they  had 
{dready  collected,  in  a  hole  dug  on  the  sandspit  oif  J\)int 
Collie,  and  they  appeared  annoyed  at  their  stow-hole 
having  been  discovered.  It  was  deep  and  lined  with 
logs  of  wood,  having  a  roof  formed  of  the  same  material, 
about  five  feet  above  the  ground,  and  covered  with  moss. 
For  a  small  quantity  of  tobacco  they  sold  us  800  lbs. 
of  the  meat.  Learning  from  Commander  Moore  that  they 
were  willing  to  dispose  of  more.  Lieutenant  Cooper,  Mr. 
Goodridge,  and  myself,  went  to  purchase  some.  Seeing 
our  boat  pulling  in  fast  directly  for  them,  they  got  alarmed, 
and  at  length,  before  the  boat  touched  the  beach,  a  woman 
walked  to  the  water's  edge  and  held  up  a  bottle  one  of 
our  party  had  lost  the  day  before,  making  signs  to  him 
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[I  few  presents  they  I'esnnied  their  former  good-hinnonr, 
and  sold  fonrtei  li  qnarters,  all  of  them  of  yonng  animals  ; 
the  meat  was  witliont  a  pjn'tirle  of  fat,  badly  killed,  hnt 
still  was  owned  by  most  on  board  to  bo  very  sweet  and 
tender. 

In  the  afternoon  a  long  westerly  swell  rolled  in,  with 
a  very  light  wind  still  oti'  the  land.  At  six  it  shifted  to 
the  sonthward,  with  a  threatening  appearance.  Jioth 
vessels  immediately  weighed  jnid  stood  oil'  the  land  in  a 
thick  fog,  and  with  a  falling  barometer. 
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Separation  of  the  two  vessels — The  Herald  discovers  a  shoal  and  new 
islands — Cape  Lisburne — Point  Hope — Kotzebue  Soinid — liuckland 
River — Elephant  Point — Departure  for  Mexico. 

The  fine  season  seemed  now  to  be  past ;  heavy  gales, 
rain,  snow-storms,  and  dense  fogs  followed  each  other  in 
quick  succession,  and  led  to  the  separation  of  the  two 
vessels.  The  Herald,  according  to  dead  reckoning,  was, 
on  the  forenoon  of  the  12th  of  August,  in  lat.  70°  20', 
long.  171°  23',  and  in  eighteen  fathoms.  It  was  blow- 
ing very  hard  from  north-north-east  and  afterwards  from 
north-north-west,  reducing  us  to  treble-reefed  topsails 
and  reefed  foresail.  Shortly  after  noon  our  depth  de- 
creased to  sixteen  fathoms  and  the  colour  of  the  water 
became  lighter,  with  a  breaking  sea  all  round.  Our 
soundings  decreased  a  fathom  each  cast  until  1.30  p.m., 
when  we  wore  in  eleven  fathoms,  shingle,  getting  in 
wearing  nine  fathoms,  then  twelve  fathoms ;  and  when 
trimmed  to  go  back,  as  we  went  on,  had  several  casts  of 
eight  and  one  of  seven  fathoms ;  then  suddenly  got  into 
fourteen,  which  gradually  increased. 
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The  sun  came  out,  verifying  our  noon  position,  but 
urtil  midnight  it  blew  a  strong  gale.     On  the  following 
day  it  was  fine.     We  wore  to  stand  back  to  the  shoal ; 
our  water  decreased  to  thirteen  fathoms,  and  at  ten  wv, 
imagined  we  saw  breakers  on  the  lee  bow.     At  midnight 
we  passed  over  the  tail  of  the  bank,  in  eight  fathoms,  tive 
miles  north-Avest  of  our  former  position.     A\'e  continued 
to  stand  to  the  eastward  until  we  could  weather  the 
soutli  end  of  the  shoal ;  then  tacked,  passing  in  sixteen 
fathoms  three  miles  south  of  our  first  position.     When 
we  bore  up  north  to  fix  its  western  edge,  a  slight  ejisterly 
current  took  us  rather  further  hi  that  dnection  than  we 
intended;  we  confined  it  however  within  a  radius  of  five 
miles.     The  weather  would  not  allow  of  our  anchoring 
so  as  to  make  a  closer  examination  of  this  dangerous 
spot  with  our  boats,  and  the  sea  was  too  heavy  and  hollow 
to  attempt  taking  the  ship  herself  mto  less  water.     In 
approaching  the  shoal  the  bottom  changes  from  sand  to 
fine  sand,  and  when  in  the  least  water,   coarse  gravel 
and  stones.    We  found  nothing  less  than  seven  fathoms, 
but  it  is  likely  that  a  bank  exists  which  would  bring  a 
ship  up. 

We  experienced  very  strong  variable  and  south-east 
breezes,  with  rain  until  midnight  of  the  14th,  when  the 
wind  changed  to  the  westward,  and  brought  with  it  fine 
weather.  We  continued  to  stand  to  northward  and  west- 
ward until  noon  of  the  15th,  when,  being  in  lat.  71°  12' 
and  long.  170°  10',  we  bore  up  wTst-half-south,  and 
passed  several  pieces  of  drift-wood.  Our  soundings  in- 
creased as  we  left  the  bank  (westerly)  to  twenty-five 
fathoms  mud.     On  the  16th  the  wind  was  very  variable 
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in  strength,  and  direction  soutli-sontli-west  to  south-east. 
At  midnight  it  blew  fresh  from  south-south-east,  and 
steering  west-south-west,  the  depth  of  the  water  decreased 
to  ten  fathoms. 

On  the  17th,  at  three  a.m.,  the  temperature  of  the  sea 
suddenly  fell  from  40°  to  36° ;  the  wind  became  light, 
and  excessively  cold.  We  shortened  sail,  supposing  that 
we  were  near  the  ice.  At  five  a.m.  the  wind  shifted 
from  the  north-west  in  a  sharp  squall,  with  heavy  snow. 
Shortly  after  eight,  when  one  of  these  snow-storms 
cleared  off",  the  packed  ice  was  seen  from  the  mast-head 
from  south-south-west  to  north-north-west  five  miles 
distant.  The  weather  was  so  bad  that  we  bore  up  for 
Cape  Lisburne ;  but  as  it  suddenly  cleared  up  we  hauled 
oiu"  wind  for  the  north-western  extreme  of  the  ice  that 
had  been  seen. 

At  9.40  the  exciting  report  of  "  Land  ho  !"  was  made 
from  the  mast-head.  In  runnhig  a  com'se  along  the 
pack  towards  our  first  discovery,  a  small  group  of  islands 
was  reported  on  our  port  beam,  a  considerable  distance 
Avithin  the  outer  margin  of  the  ice.  The  pack  here  was 
not  so  close  as  we  had  found  it  in  other  places ;  lanes  of 
water  could  be  seen,  reaching  almost  up  to  the  group, 
but  too  narrow  to  enter  unless  the  ship  had  Ijeen  suffi- 
ciently fortified  to  force  a  hole  for  herself.  These  small 
islands  at  intervals  were  very  distinct,  and  were  not  con- 
sidered at  the  time  far  off.  Still  more  distant  than  this 
group  (from  the  deck),  an  extensive  and  high  land  was  re- 
ported, "which,"  says  Captain  Kellett,  "  I  had  been  watch- 
ing for  some  time,  and  anxiously  awaited  a  report  from 
some  one  else.     There  was  a  fine  clear  atmosphere  (such 
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a  one  as  can  only  be  seen  in  this  climate),  except  in  the 
direction  of  this  extended  land,  where  the  clouds  rolled 
in  numerous  immense  masses,  occasionally  leaving  the 
lofty  peaks  uncapped,  where  could  be  distinctly  seen  co- 
lumns, pillars,  and  very  broken  summits,  which  ai  'ha- 
racteristic  of  the  higher  headlands  in  this  sea, — East  pe 
and  Cape  Lisburne  for  example.  With  the  exception 
of  the  north-east  and  south-west  extremes,  none  of  the 
lower  land  could  be  discerned,  unless  indeed  what  I  took 
at  first  for  a  small  group  of  islands  within  the  pack-edge 
was  a  point  of  this  Great  Land.  This  island,  or  pohit, 
was  distant  twenty-five  miles  from  the  ship's  track ; 
higher  parts  of  the  land  seen  not  less,  I  consider,  than 
sixty  miles.  When  we  hove-to  off  the  first  land  observed, 
the  northern  extreme  of  the  Great  Land  showed  out  to 
the  eastward  for  a  moment,  and  so  clear  as  to  cause  some 
who  had  doubts  before  to  cry  out,  '  There,  Sir,  is  the 
land,  quite  plain.'  " 

From  the  time  land  was  reported,  until  we  hove-to 
under  it,  we  ran  twenty-five  miles  directly  for  it.  At  first 
we  could  not  see  that  the  pack  joined  the  island,  but  as 
we  approached  it  we  found  the  pack  to  rest  on  its  shores, 
and  to  extend  from  them  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach 
to  the  east- south-east.  The  weather,  which  had  been 
fine  all  day,  now  changed  suddenly  to  dense  clouds  and 
snow-show^ers,  blowing  fresh  from  the  south,  with  so  much 
sea  that  we  could  not  anchor  as  we  intended.  Captain 
Kellett  left  the  ships  with  two  boats :  ^Ir.  Maguire,  Mr. 
Collinson,  and  I  in  one  ;  Mr.  Goodridge,  Mr.  Pakenham, 
and  the  Captain  in  the  other.  The  ship  kept  off  and  on 
outside  the  thickest  part  of  the  loose  ice,  through  which 
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the  hoats  were  obliged  to  be  very  careful  in  picking  their 
way  on  the  soutli-east  side,  where  we  thought  we  might 
have  ascended.  We  reached  the  island,  and  found  run- 
ning on  it  a  very  heavy  sea.  The  First  Lieutenant  how- 
ever landed,  having  backed  his  boat  in  until  he  got  foot- 
hold (without  swimming),  and  then  jumped  overboard. 
The  Captain  followed  his  example,  hoisted  the  Jack, 
and  took  possession  of  the  island  with  the  usual  cere- 
monies, hi  the  name  of  her  most  gracious  Majesty  Queen 
Victoria. 

After  the  unfortunate  mistake  in  the  Antarctic  regions, 
it  becomes  a  nervous  affair  to  report  a  discovery  of  land 
in  high  latitudes,  but  in  this  case  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  we  had  found  an  unknown  country,  and  that  the 
high  peaks  we  observed  were  a  continuation  of  the  range 
of  mountains  seen  by  the  natives  off  Cape  Jackan,  as 
mentioned  by  Wrangel  in  his  Polar  Voyages.  That  land, 
according  to  a  belief  cm-rent  in  Siberia,  quoted  by  Coch- 
rane, is  inhabited  by  a  people  of  whom  we  are  at  present 
entirely  ignorant. 

The  high  peaks  we  saw  were  afterwards  called  Plover 
Island, — a  misnomer,  or  rather  a  compliment  to  the 
Plover,  considering  that  that  vessel  did  not  assist  in  find- 
ing the  group, — while  tlie  island  of  which  possession 
was  taken  received  the  name  of  Herald  Island.  The 
latter  is  four  miles  and  a  half  in  extent  east  and  west, 
and  about  tAvo  and  a  half  north  and  south,  of  tri- 
angular shape,  the  western  end  being  the  apex.  It  lies 
in  lat.  71°  17'  45''  north,  long.  175°  24'  Avest,  is  about 
900  feet  hight,  and  chiefly  composed  of  granite.  The 
rocks  rise  almost  perpendicularly,  rendering  the  island 
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nearly  inaccessible.  Iiniumerable  black  and  white  divers 
find  there  a  safe  phice  for  de})ositing  their  eggs  and 
bringing  np  their  yonng.  Human  beings,  or  any  traces 
of  them,  we  did  not  find,  and  all  the  plants  collected 
amounted  to  seven  species,  comiHon  to  these  regions  :  a 
scurvy-grass  {Cochlcaria  ohiomji/olia,  DC),  a  saxifrage 
{Saxifrar/n  riviilarh,  Linn.),  a  wormwort  {.Irfcmisla  ho- 
realis,  Pall.),  a  grass  {Poa  ancjustata,  R.  Br.),  two  mosses 
{Polytrlchum  sdvruff/t/larc,  Hopp.,  and  Bri/ntii  lacmtrc, 
Brid.),  and  a  Confervacca  {JJlra  crUpn,  Lightf.). 

We  returned  to  the  ship  at  seven  p.m.,  and  reluctantly 
made  all  the  sail  we  could  carry  from  this  interesting 
neighbourhood  to  the  south-east,  the  wind  at  the  time 
allowing  us  to  be  just  clear  of  the  pack.  On  the  :20th 
we  sighted  Cape  Lisburne  in  a  thick  fog,  and  haided 
off  to  await  clear  weather.  Having  on  the  :2 1  st  landed 
on  that  promontory,  and  finding  no  traces  of  the  boat 
expedition,  we  steered  for  Point  Ho|)e,  and  there  met 
the  Nancy  Dawson  and  two  of  the  boats  that  had  been 
despatched  towards  the  Mackenzie  River.  They  brought 
no  information  whatever  respecting  Sir  John  Franklin. 

The  boats,  after  leaving  the  Plover  on  the  25tli  of 
July,  were  detained  a  day  or  two  by  the  ice,  before  reach- 
ing Point  Barrow, — where  the  natives  were  most  friendly 
and  anxious  to  assist, — and  arrived  in  Dease's  Inlet  on 
the  evening  of  the  3rd  of  August.  They  were  fairly  away 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  5th,  having  with  them  onc^  hun- 
dred days'  provisions,  besides  ten  cases  of  pemmican. 
This  little  expedition  then  consisted  of  two  2  7 -feet  whale- 
boats  and  one  native  baidar,  manned  with  fourteen  per- 
sons in  all. 
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The  Nancy  Dawson,  which  accompanied  the  boats  as 
far  as  Point  Barrow,  had  many  escapes  :  she  was  pressed 
on  shore  once,  ran  on  shore  on  another  occasion  to  the 
eastward  of  Point  Barrow,  when  she  was  only  got  off  by 
the  r  distance  of  the  natives,  who  manned  her  capstan  and 
hove  with  great  good-will.  On  another  occasion  she 
parted  her  bower-cable,  from  the  pressure  of  the  ice  that 
came  suddenly  do^vn  on  her,  and  had  a  narrow  escape  of 
a  severe  sc^ueeze.  ]\Ir.  Shedden  erected  a  mark  on  Re- 
fuge Inlet ;  he  also  intended  to  have  left  there  some  pro- 
visions, but  the  natives  were  too  numerous  for  this  to  be 
done  without  their  knowhig.  He  foimd  another  small  inlet 
a  short  distance  south  of  Refuge  Inlet,  in  lat.  71°  5',  where 
he  buried  from  his  own  store  a  cask  of  flour  and  a  cask 
of  preserved  meats.  At  Refuge  Inlet  he  left  information 
as  to  the  position  of  these  provisions.  Nothing  could 
exceed  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Shedden  to  those  in  the 
boats,  in  supplying  them  with  everything  his  vessel  could 
afford,  and  in  following  them  with  considerable  risk.  His 
crew  were  unfortunately  a  most  disaffected  set;  he  had 
too  many  of  them  for  so  small  a  vessel. 

The  Herald,  after  experiencing  several  severe  gales 
and  very  bad  weather,  which  led  to  the  separation  of  the 
schooner  and  the  boats  which  accompanied  her,  reached 
Kotzebue  Sound  on  the  2nd  of  September,  where  the 
Plover,  Nancy  Dawson,  and  boats  were  found  at  anchor 
under  Chloris  Peninsula. 

After  completing  our  water  fi'om  the  springs  in  Cha- 
misso  Island,  our  people  assisted  the  Plover  in  preparing 
her  winter-quarters.  The  boatswain  w'tii  -^  party,  and 
the  carpenters,  building  a  house. 
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Commander  ^loorc  linving  made  up  his  mind  to  winter 
in  Kotzcbue  Somid,  and  being  desirous  to  visit  some  eliiefs 
reported  to  live  at  a  eonsiderable  plaee  up  tlie  river,  Cap- 
tain Kellett  determined  to  go  tliere  with  a  party  sutticient 
to  ensure  respect.  Accordingly,  on  the  Utli,  we  started 
with  the  Owen,  the  Plover's  decked  ])oat,  the  Herald's 
cutter,  and  two  gigs, — their  crews,  and  several  officers. 
The  first  night  we  bivouacked  at  Ele[)liant  Point,  and  tlie 
whole  crew  roamed  over  the  ice-cliffs  for  fossils,  but  could 
not  find  many.  The  second  night  we  stayed  at  an  Es- 
kimo encampment,  of  twenty-two  tents  and  about  a  hun- 
ch'ed  and  fifty  people.  We  pitched  our  tents  close  to 
those  of  the  natives,  had  our  coi)pers,  pots,  kettles,  axes, 
saws,  etc.  on  shore,  but  although  at  times  we  had  a 
third  of  their  nund)ers  about  us,  not  an  article  was  lost ; 
and  they  were  not  troublesome  when  we  told  them  we 
wished  them  to  go  away.  They  brought  us  wood  and 
water,  gave  us  fish  and  venison,  and  oft'ered  us  whale- 
blubber  and  seal-flesh. 

The  natives  were  highly  anuised,  and  joined  our  crew 
in  their  sports  of  leaping  and  running.  The  shooting 
parties  were  always  accompanied  by  some  of  them ;  they 
were  greatly  surprised  to  see  some  of  the  young  officers 
killing  the  birds  right  and  left.  The  moment  our  boats 
started,  until  w^e  got  far  up  the  river,  we  were  preceded 
by  their  little  kayaks,  sounding  with  their  paddles,  to  the 
channel.  We  had  pilots  in  each  of  the  large  boats,  who 
remained  constantly  with  us,  and  who  showed  great  con- 
cern when  they  unavoidably  got  us  on  shore. 

Their  behaviour,  on  the  visits  of  Ca[)tain  Beechey  and 
ourselves,  was  very  different,  and  may  perhaps  be  owing 
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to  our  hiiving  iiii  interpreter,  who  could  iiilbnu  them  of 
our  object  in  visiting  them.  Tlie  Russian  settlement  may 
also  have  been  instrumental  in  caushig  this  alteration  in 
their  conduct.  AV^e  found  many  of  them  with  shirts, 
handkerchiefs  of  gaudy  colours,  cotton  printed  with  the 
walrus,  reindeer,  and  other  animals  that  they  are  in  the 
habit  of  catching  and  representing  in  ivory,  knives,  aiul 
kettles;  all  these  came  from  the  Russian  settlement. 
They  were  latterly  very  anxicnis  to  obtain  nuiskets,  and 
evinced  no  fear  in  discharging  them. 

The  Ihickland,  from  the  nmd  and  leaves  hanging  on 
the  banks,  showed  that  at  some  period  of  the  year  it 
was  at  least  ten  feet  above  its  level  at  that  time.  On 
the  nth  of  Septend)er  about  noon  we  arrived  at  a  part 
of  the  river  thirty  miles  up,  perfectly  barred  across  with 
heavy  rock,  over  which  there  was  a  fall  of  about  eighteen 
inches.  There  the  heavy  boats  were  stopped;  but,  by 
unladhig  the  ligl^ter  ones,  we  were  enabled  to  haul  them 
over. 

Captain  Kellett  wishing  to  retmn  to  the  ship.  Com- 
mander Moore  and  Mr.  Maguire,  senior  Lieutenant  of  the 
Herald,  went  on,  to  make  a  tracing  of  the  river.  The 
party  retiu*ned  on  the  19th,  and  succeeded  in  penetrat- 
ing about  thirty  miles  beyond  where  Captain  Kellett  left 
them.  In  this  distance  they  met  with  but  two  natives. 
They  passed  several  places  where  they  were  obliged  to 
unload,  and  haul  the  light  boats  over.  They  found  also 
phie-trees,  scattered  about  in  twos  and  threes,  a  little 
distance  from  the  bank,  and  in  one  place  some  fine  ba- 
saltic columns. 

While  we  were  lying  in  Kotzebue  Sound  the  Captain 
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gave  permission  for  as  many  of  the  officers  as  could  be 
spared,  to  make  u[)  a  pleasure-trip  for  the  purpose  of 
examining  the  ice-clifls  in  Eschscholtz  Bay.  As  several 
were  anxious  to  see  a  phenomenon  so  extraordinary,  as 
well  as  being  (piite  ripe  for  a  day  or  t''"^'s  fun  of  any 
kind  that  promised  novelty  or  any  relict  from  tlu;  mo- 
notony of  ship-board,  no  sooner  was  the  Captain's  sanc- 
tion made  known,  than  a  party  of  eight  officers  was 
formed,  and  two  boat's  crews  speedily  volunteenxl  for 
the  occasion.  '*  Every  precaution,"  says  Mr.  Edwin 
Jago,  "  having  been  made, — including  the  most  rigid 
measures  against  any  inconvenience  likely  to  residt  from 
the  total  absence  of  those  well-known  and  most  useful 
institutions  called  hotels,  taverns,  or  inns,  as  well  as  the 
contingency  of  our  being  wind-bound  for  a  week, — 
we  shoved  off  from  the  ship  about  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  with  a  wind  which  promised  us  an  early  arrival 
at  the  place  of  our  destination.  The  boat-sailing  was 
to  me  by  no  means  the  least  agreeable  part  of  our  time, 
for  the  two  boats  into  which  our  party  had  distributed 
kept  together  within  chatting  distance,  and  I  could  fain 
have  wished  that  the  distance  of  six  or  seven  miles  we 
had  to  traverse  coidd  have  been  doubled  or  trebled. 

"  A  couple  of  hours  brought  us  well  up  with  Esch- 
scholtz Point ;  and  now,  as  if  to  mipress  us  with  a  less- 
ened idea  of  the  desolation  of  the  place,  and  to  afford  us 
ample  time  for  viewing  it  from  the  sea,  the  sun — whose 
warnjth  is  rather  to  be  desired  in  the  Arctic  Circle,  even 
in  the  middle  of  September — shone  out,  and  the  wind 
gradually  dying  away,  the  weather  became  so  beautifidly 
serene  that  one  was  filled  with  amazement  when  reflect- 
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ing  that  tho  black-looking  clift's  were  composed  of  huge 
and  solid  masses  of  ice.  The  most  miobserving  spectator 
however  could  not  fail  to  distinguish  indisputable  signs 
that  he  was  hi  no  low  latitude,  for  the  yet-remaining 
patches  of  snow  discernible  in  the  ravines  and  the  nu- 
merous flocks  of  wild-fowl  too  plainly  represented  to 
his  imagination  the  rigorous  aspect  Nature  would  here 
assume  on  the  passing  away  of  a  short-lived  summer. 

"  About  noon  we  arrived  off  the  spit  which  juts  out 
from  Elephant  Point, — the  spit  upon  which  we  were  to 
pitch  our  tent.  We  were  not  long  hmding,  and,  hav- 
ing j)reviously  agreed  at  what  hour  we  should  meet  to 
dine,  and  leaving  the  boats'  crews  to  erect  the  tent,  and 
arrange  sundry  other  little  matters  for  the  general  com- 
fort, we  started  off  with  our  guns,  each  taking  the  direc- 
tion his  fancy  led  him.  It  was  desirable  ihiit  we  should 
separate,  as  we  thereby  increased  our  chance  of  adding  to 
our  stock  by  shgoting  as  many  ptarmigans  as  possible. 
But  after  walkhig  a  long  way  without  succeeding  in  this 
laudable  object,  I  determined  to  go  and  take  a  preliminary 
look  at  the  ice-clifFs.  Arriving  tlore  I  met  several  others 
of  our  party,  and,  after  temporarily  satisfying  my  curiosityi 
I  again  started  off  alone  over  the  valleys.  Seeing  several 
flocks  of  ptarmigan,  and  getting  occasionally  nearly  within 
shot,  my  anxiety  to  bag  a  few  induced  me  to  follow  them 
from  place  to  place.  But  all  without  success,  for  in  every 
case  they,  in  the  most  tantalizing  manner  possible,  would 
be  up  and  off  just  at  the  instant  I  began  to  feel  sure  of 
them,  and  to  calculate  how  many  I  should  get  at  a  shot. 
This  unsatisfactory  khid  of  excitement  lasted  for  some 
time,  until  I  began  to  think  of  returning,  and  commenced 
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retracing  my  stops  for  that  |)iirp<)!*<\      Asc*  iKlinp  a  hill, 
and  observing  a  point  with  a  spit  rum    »g  off  i'    I,  with- 
out considering,  imagined  it  to  be  th    one  up    i  wbi(  '- 
we  had  landed,  and  was  rather  astonished  to  find  I  vn 
no  further  otf. 

"  As  it  was  yet  some  time  from  the  hour  a])p()inted 
for  dimier,  and  entertaining  as  I  do  a  disgust  for  wait- 
ing for  it,  I  resolved  to  rencnv  my  efforts  in  chase  of  the 
birds.  That  pm"suit  I  followed  up  with  a  similar  want 
of  success  to  within  a  short  time  of  the  prescribed  hour. 
I  now  returned  over  the  hill,  where,  imagine  my  surprise, 
upon  a  nearer  approach  to  this  spit  I  found  that  it  was 
not  the  one.  Iley-day!  thought  I,  late  I  nmst  inevitably 
be.  So  to  take  the  (piickest  way,  I  determined  to  return 
by  the  beach.  Half  an  hour's  walk  took  me  to  the 
sands,  and,  recognizing  the  place,  I  concluded  that  in  a 
similar  time  by  walking  fast  I  should  accomplish  the  dis- 
tance. With  this  prospect  I  tramped  along,  but  soon 
found  that,  since  my  passing  the  same  spot  in  the  after- 
noon, the  tide  had  risen  so  far  as  to  render  it  impossible 
for  me  to  proceed.  Anxious  not  to  lose  more  time  than 
could  be  helped,  I  struck  in  for  the  hills,  but  in  doing 
so  I  had  to  cross  a  marsh.  I  attempted  it,  and  soon  got 
up  to  my  middle  in  water,  but  as  I  did  not  then  find  it 
deepen,  and  being  within  only  a  few  yards  of  the  dry 
ground  I  still  persisted  in  my  direction.  Although  it 
was,  as  I  have  said,  only  a  few  yards,  yet  these  cost  me 
more  labour  than  I  had  calculated  on,  for  the  bottom 
suddenly  changed  into  a  soft  mud,  into  which  at  every 
step  I  sank  knee-deep,  and  found  it  most  difficult  to 
proceed  at  all.     It  was  a  crisis  :  I  nuist  either  reach  the 
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rising  ground  in  u  lew  steps,  or  be  left  stuck  fust  in  tin; 
mud.  Not  wishing  to  remain  longer  thnn  T  eould  liel[) 
in  such  II  [)()siti()n,  I  exerted  my  strength  to  the  utmost, 
and  lit  last  reached  ti'rvfi  Jirmn. 

**  Th(!  fast  approach  of  the  sombre  luu^s  of  evening 
warned  me  that  to  get  back  before  tlusk  1  had  yet  to 
exert  myself,  so  having  recovered  my  breath  1  ci.mmenced 
})ushing  my  way  through  the  dwarf  trees,  thick  shrul)s, 
and  ])rushwood,  to  cross  the  ravine.  This  labour  was 
anything  but  easy,  and  when  1  luul  at  length  reached 
the  opposite  hill  another  disappointnunit  awaited  me.  I 
had  yet  at  least  one  other  ravine  to  cross.  I  was  so 
fatigued  that  at  times  1  was  compelled  to  stop  awhile, 
and  actually  retched  from  exertion.  Repeated  draughts 
from  the  cold  streams  that  rippled  through  the  valleys 
from  the  melting  ice  had  the  effect  of  keeping  me  up  to 
the  walking-point,  and  enabled  me  to  proceed. 

"  The  hill  showed  me  no  spit,  but  there  was  yet  a 
higher  sunnnit  before  me ;  I  however  had  now  the  ad- 
vantage of  firm  ground,  and  the  relief  I  felt  from  it  was 
encouraging.  Feeling  assured  that  I  could  be  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  boats,  and  as  it  was  fast  growhig 
dark,  I  discharged  my  gun  several  times  with  the  view 
of  making  my  proximity  known  to  my  companions,  and 
with  the  hope  of  hearing  an  answer  to  dii'cct  my  path. 
But  no  return  came ;  so  the  resolution  I  formed  was, 
that,  if  on  reaching  the  greatest  emhience  the  spit  should 
not  be  in  sight,  I  would  give  it  up  as  a  bad  job  for  the 
night.  This  was  soon  achieved,  when,  hurrah  !  I  should 
not  be  obliged  to  pass  a  night  in  a  ravine,  thinly  clad, 
hungry  and  wet,  which  I  had  persuaded  myself  I  should 
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not  have  found  phmsant  in  such  a  region — for  there  lay 
the  spit  before  nie,  with  the  two  hoats  and  the  tent. 

'*  It  was  now  all  right,  and,  as  is  generally  the  case, 
and  perhaps  wisely  so  in  this  world,  that  a  dilemina  is 
thought  lightly  of  after  a  favonrahle  termination,  I,  in- 
stead of  considering  the  hest  method  of  spending  the 
night  in  the  manner  1  had  anticipated,  hegan  to  think 
what  a  havoc  I  should  commit  amongst  the  viands  at 
dinner,  and  fancied  the  hearty  laugh  there  would  be 
raised  at  my  expense.  As  soon  as  I  was  [X'rceived  com- 
ing along  the  spit,  a  boat  was  sent  ashore  for  me,  and 
the  moment  after  I  got  into  the  tent  f  was  received  by 
one  of  the  party  with  a  most  expressive  exchmiation. 
But  as  on  enteruig  I  had  espied  a  bottle  standing  by  the 
tent-pole,  and  was  by  that  time  ascertaining  its  contents, 
it  was  necessary  to  finish  my  drink  to  restore  articulation 
before  I  could  reply.  He  tlum  explained  that,  feeling 
uneasy,  th(^y  were  about  to  light  a  lire,  and  ^cnd  parties 
in  quest  of  me,  and,  above  all,  that  dinner  had  been  [)ut 
off  on  my  account. 

"  We  were  s(j()n  on  board  the  large  decked-boat  in  the 
cabin  of  which  we  were  to  dine.  ]\Iost  of  us  possessed 
sharp  appetites.  There  was  one  exception  :  poor  Whiftin 
complained  of  sea-sickness.  As  the  motion  was  very 
slight,  I  at  first  felt  inclined  to  believe  that  it  might  have 
arisen  from  previous  alarm  for  me,  but  I  was  first  stag- 
gered in  this  belief  by  the  entire  want  of  sympathy  he 
exhibited  on  my  return,  but  latterly  by  hearing  him 
give  detailed  directions  for  his  dinner  being  taken  to 
the  tent,  where  it  was  arranged  we  should  pass  the 
night ;  I  completely  renounced  the  opinion,  and  settled 
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down  in  tlie  idea  that  sea-sickness  was  the  complaint. 
The  remarkably  precise  manner  in  which  oiu-  friend  gave 
his  orders  on  this  subject,  while  labouring  under  the  dis- 
ease, aftbrded  a  clear  proof  that  in  this  case  at  least  the 
mind  was  not  nuich  affected  by  the  derangement  of  the 
stomach.  We  landed  as  soon  as  dinner  was  over,  and 
being  all  nmch  fatigued,  our  mirth  was  cut  short  by  the 
allurements  of  ^lorpheus,  and,  warmly  ensconced  in  furs 
and  blankets,  we  were  soon  fast  in  his  embrace. 

*'  The  next  day  was  the  one  unanimously  agreed  upon 
for  the  inspection  of  the  ice-cliffs,  so  innnediately  after 
breakfast  all  repaired  thither.  It  was  a  lovely  morning, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  passing  snow-showers 
diu'ing  the  forenoon,  the  weather  was  dehghtful.  But 
few  fossils  were  collected  by  our  party,  nor  could  it  be 
wondered  at  w^hen  it  was  remembered  that  the  place 
had  been  stripped  of  them  by  an  expedition  from  our 
ship  only  the  preceding  summer,  at  which  time  a  large 
amount  was  obtained,  including  some  valuable  specimens, 
upwards  of  twenty  years  having  elapsed  at  that  time 
since  any  previous  visit.  Our  own  party  however  did 
not  rctiu-n  empty-handed, — some  very  fine  molar  teeth 
were  found,  which  with  other  specimens  tolerably  well 
filled  a  large  bag. 

"  This  day  was  spent  in  a  variety  of  ways,  every  one 
appearing  to  wish  to  make  the  most  of  his  time,  as  it 
was  agreed  w^e  should  return  to  the  ship  on  the  morrow. 
The  same  jollity  and  mirth  prevailed  when  we  again  met 
at  dinner,  and  most  of  us,  I  believe,  felt  sorry  that  the 
next  day  had  been  fixed  on  for  returnhig;  some  even 
expressed  a  hope  that  we  might  be  wind-bound.     We 
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determined  at  all  events  to  make  the  most  of  the  present, 
and  that  night  fully  proved  the  possibility  of  spending  a 
merry  one  in  a  tent, — toasts,  songs,  recitations,  and  jokes 
of  all  kinds  were  kept  up  until  daybreak,  when  sleep  was 
allowed  by  all  to  be  absolutely  necessary. 

"  On  the  followhig  morning,  after  a  good  walk,  we 
embarked,  and  for  several  hours  Avere  struggling  against 
a  foul  wind ;  when,  finding  it  impossible  to  reach  the 
ship,  we  returned  to  the  spit,  wliere  our  tent  was  once 
more  pitched  for  another  night,  not  mueli  to  the  regret 
of  some  of  us,  for  our  stay  had  not  yet  been  sufficiently 
long  to  make  us  desirous  of  getting  l)ack  to  the  vessel. 
Another  jolly  night  was  si)ent,  and  early  in  the  morning 
we  weighed  in  time  to  take  the  full  advantage  of  a  fa- 
vourable tide.  The  wind  at  last  became  so  strong  as  to 
be  just  as  much  as  we  could  stand  up  under,  and  we 
watched  with  interest  the  eftbrts  of  the  smaller  boat  to 
keep  up  Avith  us,  in  which  she  succeeded  till  within  a 
mile  or  so  of  the  Herald,  when  she  shipped  a  sea  Avhich 
half-filled  her,  and  compelled  her  to  bear  up  and  run 
under  the  lee  of  Chamisso  Island,  there  to  spend  a  night 
by  no  meiuis  pleasant.  AVe  in  the  large  boat  were  more 
fortunate,  arriving  on  board  by  two  or  three  p.m.,  only 
regretting  that  the  rest  of  our  companions  were  unable 
to  participate  with  us  in  the  comforts  of  dry  clothes  and 
a  good  dinner.  They  were  however  al)le  to  get  to  the 
ship  early  in  the  mornuig,  and  although  the  last  night 
had  in  a  great  measure  cooled  the  passion  of  some  for 
Arctic  pic-nics,  yet  I  doubt  if  there  is  one  who  would 
not  at  the  present  time  be  only  too  glad  to  embark  upon 
another  such." 
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On  tlio  26th  all  the  Plover's  wants  were  fully  com- 
pleted. She  was  not  dismantled,  nor  did  Commander 
Moore  intend  doing  so  until  she  was  fairly  laid  up 
on  the  beach.  In  consequence  of  the  illness  of  Mr. 
Shedden,  of  the  yacht,  and  of  Captain  Kellett  having 
previously  removed  his  chief  mate,  Mr.  Parsons  (second 
master),  of  the  Herald,  was  directed  to  navigate  her  to 
Mazatlan. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  29th  of  September  we 
weighed  from  Kotzebue  Sound,  with  a  fair  breeze  from 
the  north-east.  At  the  time  of  our  departure  there  was 
early  snow  on  the  low  lands.  The  streams  were  still 
running ;  in  fact,  the  whole  month  of  September  had 
been  remarkably  fine,  generally  with  strong  winds  from 
the  eastward.  We  experienced  very  bad  weather  on 
getting  out  of  the  Sound,  and  parted  company  with  the 
yacht.  We  passed  through  Behring's  Strait  in  the 
morning  of  the  2nd  of  October,  in  a  heavy  gale  from 
north -north -west,  and  at  midnight  of  the  11th,  the 
Aleutian  groups,  by  the  Straits  of  Amoukhta,  in  long. 
171°  west.  These  straits  are  thirty-five  miles  wide,  per- 
fectly safe,  and  free  from  the  races  usually  met  with  in 
the  other  straits  of  this  chain. 

On  the  13th  of  October,  in  lat.  47°  30'  and 'long. 
167°,  we  experienced  a  heavy  northerly  gale,  with  an 
unusually  heavy  sea,  which  broke  on  board  of  us,  and 
nearly  swept  our  decks.  On  the  19th,  in  lat.  43°  and 
long.  160°,  we  had  another  gale  at  south-south-east.  Be- 
tween this  time  and  the  14th  of  November,  when  we 
anchored  at  the  port  of  Mazatlan,  there  was  nothing  re- 
markable but  the  prevalence,  in  41°  north,  of  south-east 
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winds,  which  forced  us  to  the  coast  witliin  a  hundrcMl 
miles  of  San  Francisco  before  we  got  the  north-west 
wind.  At  Mazai'an  we  found  lying  the  Nancy  Dawson, 
which  had  arrived  the  morning  previous,  and  II. M.S. 
Amphitrite. 

Mr.  Shedden  did  not  lonoj  survive  his  arrival  at 
Mazatlan.  Naturally  of  a  weakly  constitution,  he  had 
suffered  greatly  from  the  sudden  change  from  a  hot  to  a 
cold  climate,  and  the  arduous  voyage  on  which  he  was 
engaged.  While  yet  in  the  Arctic  r(\gious  he  was  so  ill 
that  the  navigation  of  the  Nancy  Dawson  had  to  be 
entrusted  to  Mr.  W.  Parsons,  of  the  Herald,  and  as  the 
little  vessel  advanced  towards  the  tropics  the  he.'dth  of 
her  owner  became  worse  every  day,  until,  on  the  17th  of 
November,  his  earthlv  remains  were  laid  in  the  Protes- 
taut  burial-ground  at  Mazatlan,  his  fmun'al  being  attended 
by  the  officers  of  the  Herald  and  Amphitrite,  as  well  as 
by  the  British  Vice-Consul,  and  other  residents  of  the 
port. 

The  Nancy  Dawson  will  ever  be  remembered  in  th(^ 
history  of  navigation  as  the  first  yacht  that  performed 
a  voyage  round  the  world,  and  penetrated  to  the  cast- 
ward  of  Point  Barrow ;  while  the  generous  impidse  which 
induced  Mr.  Shedden  to  search  for  his  missing  country- 
men will  always  be  appreciated  by  every  feeling  heart, 
and  held  up  as  an  example  to  future  geiKirations, 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


The  Plover's  Wintering  in  Kotzebuc  Sound — ^Fr.  Pirn's  Journey  to 
Michaclowski. 


Before  following  tlic  Herald  on  licr  surveying  operations 
in  the  Gulf  of  California,  it  may  he  as  well  to  detail  the 
proct  :dings  of  the  Plover  during  the  long  Arctic  winter, 
which  fortunately  I  am  able  to  do,  from  the  excellent 
journal  of  J\Ir.  Bedford  Pini,  who,  until  the  17th  of  July, 
1849,  had  been  attached  to  the  Herald,  when,  in  order 
to  fill  one  of  the  vacancies  caused  by  the  departure  of  the 
two  officers  for  the  Mackenzie  River,  he  was  transferred 
to  the  Plover,  and  remained  in  her  a  whole  year. 

"  The  departure  of  the  Herald,"  says  Mr.  Pirn,  "  the 
prospect  of  a  long  winter,  the  loneliness  and  melancholy 
aspect  of  the  adjacent  country,  all  tended  to  increase  a 
feeling  which  the  sudden  loss  of  companions  and  friends 
is  always  calculated  to  produce.  The  natives  also,  to 
whose  passion  for  barter  we  had  been  indebted  for  large 
quantities  of  fish,  venison,  and  berries,  paid  us  a  final 
visit,  in  their  baidars,  on  the  9th  of  October,  and  Ave 
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seemed  now  to  be  entirely  excluded  from  all  human  iu- 
terconrse.  However,  hy  degrees  we  became  more  and 
more  accustomed  to  our  solitude,  and  tried,  by  mental 
and  bodily  exercise,  to  make  the  time  pass  as  agreeably 
as  possible. 

"  The  weather  became  cold  and  boisterous  ;  snow- 
showers  and  gales  of  wind  followed  each  other  in  quick 
succession,  and  abont  midday  on  the  17th,  the  tem])era- 
ture  of  the  sea  being  28°  Fahr.,  the  water  thickened.  Ice 
rapidly  formed  over  the  bay,  and,  thirty  hours  afterwards, 
it  had  assnmed  snch  a  consistency  as  to  en{d)le  the  crew 
to  drag  a  heavy  boat  some  distance  over  its  snrface.  A 
disrnption  however  soon  took  place ;  at  half-})ast  fonr  on 
the  morning  of  the  20th  a  high  tide  broke  up  the  whole 
field,  and  in  two  hours  not  a  vestige  of  it  was  to  be  seen. 
But  this  change  did  not  last  long ;  the  next  morning  a 
new  crust  had  formed,  and  was  as  early  as  the  23rd 
snfficiently  strong  to  allow  a  party  to  stand  npon  it  for 
the  pnrpose  of  freeing  the  ship  from  the  ice.  On  the 
following  day  the  thermometer  fell  to  zero,  and  the  winter 
had  now  fairly  set  in. 

"  These  prognostics  rendered  the  speedy  housing-in  of 
the  ship  imperative.  A  wooden  frame,  covered  with  can- 
vas and  tilt-cloth,  served  as  a  roof;  several  windows  ad- 
mitted the  still  remaining  portion  of  daylight ;  three  fire- 
places and  a  Sylvester's  stove,  lit  occasionally,  difiiised 
an  agreeable  temperatm'c ;  in  fine,  as  far  as  the  internal 
arrangements  were  concerned,  the  dockyard  anthorities 
had  so  well  provided  for  every  want  that  a  considerable 
degree  of  comfort  was  experienced.  Those  who  enjoy 
all  the  luxuries  of  civilized  society  may  perhaps  smile  at 
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the  assertion ;  yet,  in  a  region  where  even  a  wretched 
Eskimo  hut  has  eliarins,  and  where  nature  shows  herself 
only  in  the  most  chilly  and  sombre  aspect,  the  accommo- 
dation which  the  vessel  afforded  was  fully  appreciated. 

"  It  was  fortunate  that  the  housing-in  was  so  soon 
completed,  as  in  Octol)er  we  had  a  constant  succession  of 
bad  weather,  accompanied  by  a  low  temperature.  The 
ice  towards  the  end  of  the  month  was  three  feet  thick ; 
it  had  however,  before  this  time,  owing  to  the  meeting 
of  the  tides,  been  thrown  up,  occasionally  to  a  height  of 
twenty  feet,  forming  hummocks,  pinnacles,  and  walls, 
and  presenting  a  most  picturesque  spectacle,  which  for- 
cibly impressed  an  imaginative  mind  with  the  idea  of 
extensive  ruins.  The  aurora  hor calls  also,  in  proportion 
as  the  temperature  decreased,  became  more  frequent,  and 
displayed  a  greati^r  degree  of  brilliancy. 

"  It  was  expected  that  as  the  cold  increased  few  signs 
of  animal  life  would  be  visible.  Such  however  was  not 
quite  the  case.  Deer  appeared  in  large  nmnbers,  and 
offered  so  great  a  temptation  for  hunting  that  several  par- 
ties started  for  that  purpose ;  but  inexperience  and  haste 
prevented  their  killing  a  single  head,  and  moreover  so 
alarmed  the  herds  that  they  never  afterwards  approached 
our  immediate  neighbourhood.  Ptarmigans  and  hares 
were  abundant,  and  the  sportsmen  frequently  added  these 
luxuries  to  the  table.  Wolves  and  foxes  occasionally 
enlivened  the  scene,  and  the  former,  probably  driven  by 
hunger,  sometimes  ventured  within  musket-shot,  where 
they  conmienced  their  dismal  bowlings.  Bears  appeared 
more  scarce ;  only  one  was  seen  during  the  whole 
winter. 
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"  Althongh  November  was  drawing  to  its  close,  yet 
the  sun  conthuicd  to  show  its  countenance,  and  a  dif- 
ference of  12°  was  perceptible  when  within  the  influence 
of  its  rays.  The  temperature  still  decreased  ;  the  change 
however,  being  accompanied  by  fine  cnhn  weather,  was 
little  felt,  and  every  one  was  able  to  take  exercise  in  the 
open  air.  A  remarkably  fine  d{iy  seemed  to  offer  a  fa- 
vourable opportunity  of  airing  the  men's  bedding.  The 
atmosphere  however  at  this  time  is  filled  with  particles 
of  ice,  which  rapidly  accunnilate  npon  any  object  ex- 
posed; they  are  so  minute  as  to  be  invisible  to  the  naked 
eye,  but  their  presence  becomes  at  once  evident  when 
any  heat  has  thawed  them.  Tlic  consequence  was  that 
the  bedding,  instead  of  being  dried,  had  nndergone  an 
hivisible  process  of  wetting,  cansing  several  cases  of 
catarrh,  and  shoAving  that  the  measures  conducive  to 
health  in  one  country  may  in  another  lead  to  opposite 
results. 

"  The  natives  began  to  renew  their  visits  about  the 
commencement  of  this  month,  walking  fj-om  considerable 
distances,  and  coming  more  frequently  as  the  winter  ad- 
vanced. They  a])peared  almost  diff'erent  beings.  Their 
light  and  filthy  summer  dresses  had  been  exchanged 
for  others  which  fitted  more  closely  and  were  better 
made.  They  were  no  longer  the  apparently  overawed 
people  who,  in  their  small  skin  baidars,  paddled  near  the 
sides  of  our  huge  ships,  but  seemed  conscious  that  they 
were  moving  in  an  element  for  which  natiu'e  had  admi- 
ral)ly  adapted  them.  Their  step  was  firm,  their  move- 
ments graceful,  their  dread  of  the  white  man  had  va- 
nished, and  they  appeared  to  communicate  with  us  on 
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tlic  footing  of  perfect  c(|uality.  Wlicnovcr  tliey  arrived 
their  sledges  were  well  laden  with  venison,  fish,  and 
furs.  The  latter  were  l)rouglit  in  grc^it  quantities,  for  the 
eagerness  with  which  they  were  j)urehase(l  led  them  pro- 
bably to  suppose  that  we  were  traders ;  even  after  they 
had  comprehended  the  reason  of  om*  wintering  in  Kotzebue 
Sound,  they  continued  to  supply  us  with  sable,  ermine, 
beaver,  fox,  and  other  furs  of  more  or  less  value.  The 
fish  were  excellent  in  flavour,  and  occasionally  of  consi- 
derable size ;  one  mullet,  for  instance,  bought  for  an  or- 
dinary blue  bead,  was  thirty-three  inches  in  length,  and 
weighed  twenty-one  pounds. 

"  Several  natives  were  living  on  board,  and  it  was 
learned  from  them  that  they  frecpiently  took  long  jour- 
neys. From  this  fact  it  was  not  unreasonably  supposed 
that  they  must  bo  in  possession  of  information  relative  to 
more  distant  parts,  and  that,  by  freely  mixing  amongst 
them,  some  valuai)le  hints,  tending  to  fvu-ther  the  object 
of  our  search,  might  be  obtained.  An  excursion  to 
the  Buckland  River  was  consequently  determined  upon. 
A  party,  composed  of  Commander  Moore,  Lieutenant 
Cooper,  and  Mr.  Bourchier,  taking  advantage  of  the  re- 
turn of  the  visitors,  left  the  ship  w  ith  them.  The  two  for- 
mer officers  w^ere  seated  upon  sledges,  the  latter  w^ilked. 
Contrary  to  expectation,  the  party  came  back  a  few  hours 
after  they  had  started,  complaining  of  the  churlish  dis- 
position of  the  natives,  and  their  unwillingness  to  assist. 
The  interpreter  however  gave  a  different  version  of  their 
conduct :  he  had  learnt  that  the  Eskimos  had  been  exas- 
perated by  the  harsh  treatment  inflicted  upon  the  dogs, 
and  the  practice  of  using  the  sledges  as  a  seat.     In  sub- 
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sequent expeditions  we  took  advantage  of  this  hiforiua- 
tion,  and  at  once  enUsted  tlieir  good-will. 

"On  the  5th  of  December  three  of  the  oUiccrs,  Mr. 
Bom'chier,  Mr.  Stevenson,  and  myself,  accompanied  a 
party  of  natives  to  their  f/o/nis,  or  undergronnd  huts,  in 
Ilotham  Inlet,  accomplishing  sixty-three  miles  in  forty- 
eight  hours.  For  ten  days  we  hved  among  them,  which 
'•ad  the  effect  of  hicreasing  onr  contidence,  so  much  so 
that  several  otlier  jonrneys  were  undei'taken  to  the  same 
hospitable  village.  These  excursions,  short  a*  they  were, 
proved  highly  beneficial,  i)reventing  that  dreaded  enemy 
of  seamen,  the  scurvy,  and  moreover  keei)ing  the  mhid 
in  constant  occupation  by  storing  it  with  interesting  in- 
formation relative  to  the  manners,  cnstoms,  and  language 
of  these  extraordhuiry  people. 

"  In  some  histances  however  the  confidence  which  we 
placed  in  the  natives  was  abused.  One  man  stole  a  saw 
anotlier  a  bayonet,  and  others,  yet  more  daring,  were  dis- 
covered to  have  carried  ott'  three  heavy  ice-anchors.  As 
the  latter  thefts  had  been  conmiitted  by  the  Spafarief 
tribe,  that  comnmnity  was  always  looked  upon  with  dis- 
trust, and  one  day,  being  detected  in  the  act,  the  whole 
were  dismissed  from  the  ship  Their  old  chief  however 
was  recalled  :  he  presided  over  an  extent  of  country  from 
wdiich  the  main  supplies  were  obtained,  and  it  was  deemed 
politic  to  conciliate  him. 

'"'  The  end  of  the  year  was  fast  approaching,  and  mani- 
fested itself  in  the  brief  duration  of  light.  On  the  short- 
est day,  dawn  commenced  about  ten  a.m.  and  dusk  as 
early  as  two  p.m.  The  temperature  continued  to  decrease, 
though  not  uniforndy,  being  one  day  some  degrees  above, 
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and  perhaps  tlic  next  as  inany  below,  zero.  On  Clirist- 
mas-day  the  cold  was  bitterly  felt,  the  thermometer  stand- 
ing 20°  below  zero.  Notwithstanding,  the  usual  festivities 
were;  ct;lebr;ited  :  the  ship's  company  dhied  on  the  upper 
deck  ;  but,  as  the  chilly  atmosphere  was  not  conducive  to 
their  comfort,  they  were  glad  to  escape  below  as  soon  as 
the  tish,  venison,  and  plum-pudding  had  been  consumed. 

"  The  general  state  of  health  was  excellent,  and  the  Cap- 
tain having  given  the  officers  leave  to  make  excursions  as 
their  inclinations  should  dictate,  the  months  of  January 
and  February  passed  away  as  (piickly  as,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, could  be  expected.  These  excursions  were 
directed  to  Spafurief  and  llothjun  Inlet;  they  were  more 
fre(pient  in  January,  February  being  so  cold  that  no 
one  could  venture  into  the  open  air  without  behig  well 
wrapped  up,  and  even  these  ju'ecautious  were  very  often 
not  sufficient  to  prevent  frostbites.  Indeed,  on  the  12th 
of  February  the  c^ld  was  so  intense  that  the  thermo- 
meter fell  to  4^^  below  zero,  and  both  rum  and  quick- 
silver, upon  being  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  became 
almost  instantly  hardened.  AVe  looked  therefore  most 
eagerly  for  milder  weather,  and  hailed  with  joy  the  in- 
crease of  daylight,  as  the  forerunner  of  a  more  genial 
temperature. 

"  When  the  Herald  visited  Kotzebue  Sound  in  1848 
she  heai'd  from  the  natives  that  some  white  men  were 
travelling  in  the  interior.  This  report,  from  want  of 
confirmation,  led  merely  to  vague  conjectures,  and  was 
almost  forgotten,  when,  in  November,  1849,  another 
reached  the  Plover,  stating  that  two  ships  had  been  seen 
to  the  eastward  of  Point  Barrow.     I  had  always  enter- 
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tained an  0})i'iion  that  nuich  information  might  be  ob- 
tained by  travelling  to  Miehaelowski,  a  Russian  fort, 
which,  though  situated  to  the  southward  of  Kotzebue 
Sound,  had  the  advantage  of  eomnnmicating  with  seve- 
ral tribes.  Tlu;  report  now  received  was  calculated  to 
strengthen  this  opinion,  and  indnced  me  to  make  an 
oft'er  to  undertake  the  jonrney  ;  owing  however  to  various 
reasons,  unnecessary  to  specify,  it  was  tor  a  time  declined 
by  Connnander  Moore. 

"On  the  10th  of  March,  1850,  however,  I  received 
orders  to  carry  my  plan  into  execntion,  and  to  take  with 
me  Bosky,  the  hiterpreter.  On  the  morning  of  the  fol- 
lowing day  1  started.  The  weather  was  beautiful,  the 
temperature  17°  below  zero,  with  a  light  breeze  from 
the  south-west.  Owhig  to  the  badness  of  the  roads, 
and  the  heavy  weight  of  the  sledges,  which  contained  fif- 
teen days'  provisions,  arms,  annnunition,  and  other  tra- 
velling necessaries,  little  progress  was  made,  and  it  took 
live  days  to  arrive  at  a  village  near  the  source  of  the 
Spafai'ief  River,  At  this  place,  beyond  which  none  of 
the  former  visitors  had  proceeded,  I  pjn'ted  from  some 
officers,  who  had  been  surveying,  and  to  whom  I  gave, 
in  conformity  with  the  Captain's  orders,  both  sledge 
and  dogs.  The  real  difficulties  now  conunenced.  The 
natives  were  unwilling  to  part  with  their  dogs,  and, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  assistance  of  the  chief,  I  could 
not  have  proceeded.  He  lent  me  a  sledge  and  a  dog, 
and  induced  some  of  his  countrymen  to  dispose  of  four 
more  of  the  latter,  so  that,  with  two  of  my  own,  the  re- 
(piisite  number  was  made  up.  After  nmch  trouble  one 
of  the  men  agreed  to  serve  as  a  guide,  and,  although  the 
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piiynicnt  of  his  dcmaiids  coiiHidcrably  iiiipovcrislKHl  my 
resources,  yet  I  wtis  ready  to  make  any  sucriliee.  IK-  in- 
formed me  that  in  two  days  we  sliould  reach  tlie  shores 
of  Norton  Sound,  and  each  evcnin<i;  a  village,  where  food 
and  lodging  could  be;  obtained. 

"On  the  iSth  of  March  we  linally  (l('j)arte(l  from  the 
l)caten  track,  taking  a  south-easterly  direetion.  A  very 
few  miles  however  proved  the  Avorthlessness  of  the  new 
dogs ;  it  became  necessary  to  let  one  go,  another  was 
too  young,  niul  a  third  too  old  to  pull,  aiul  little  pro- 
gress could  be  made.  When  night  was  a])[)r()aching  a 
halt  was  called  among  some  pine-trees,  where  a  tire  ^vas 
kindled,  and  some  tea  and  soup  |)rej)ared.  The  scene 
of  a  winter  bivouac  is  indeed  curious.  The  travellers, 
grou})ed  arouud  the  fu'e,  are  variously  employed :  one  is 
melting  the  suow,  another  bringing  fuel,  while  u  third 
unpacks  the  sledge,  spreads  the  deer-skin  to  sleep  upon, 
or  prepares  the  provisions  for  cooking.  'Hie  dogs,  se- 
cured to  surroiuiding  trees,  strain  their  tethers  to  reach 
the  scraps  thrown  to  them,  and  occasionally  send  forth 
their  long  dismal  howl,  only  to  render  the  scene  more 
dreary. 

"  On  the  following  day,  after  nmcli  labour  and  fatigue, 
we  arrived  at  the  top  of  some  high  mountains,  and,  de- 
scending them,  bivouacked  late  at  night  in  a  Avoodcd  valley. 
The  next  morning  it  became  evident  that  the  dogs  could 
not  drag  the  sledge  any  further,  having  now  been  three 
days  without  any  food  save  the  mere  scraps  from  our 
meals,  which,  being  composed  of  preserved  meats  and 
biscuit,  were  little  indeed.  One  of  them  I  was  com- 
pelled to  shoot,  because  it  was  weak  and  lean,  and,  if 
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left  on  the  snow,  a  liufxerin^  death  must  have  been  its 
fate.  I  also  expeeted  that  the  carcase  would  he  an  ac- 
ceptable meal  for  the  rest ;  hut,  although  starving,  not 
one;  would  touch  it.  Under  these  circumstances  it  he- 
came  necessary  to  leave  the  sledge  hehind.  It  was 
])lace(l  under  some  trees,  and  covered  with  some  branches 
and  snow,  so  as  to  hide  it  from  sight,  (cheered  with 
the  hope  of  recovering  it  through  the  assistance  of  the 
natives,  we  departed,  taking  with  ns  our  arms  juid  two 
days'  provisions.  Our  path  lay  through  a  thickly  wooded 
country,  the  snow  was  conse([uently  very  soft,  and  it  was 
well  hideed  that  all  were  jU'actised  in  the  use  of  snow- 
shoes,  or  elst5  the  hardships  of  the  mai'ch  would  have; 
been  more  than  doubled.  Soon  after  dusk  the  dogs  ran 
before  and  set  nj)  a  dismal  liowhng,  signs  suiHcieutly 
conchisive  that  the  village  was  near.  At  length  it  ap- 
peared in  sight;  wo  hurried  on,  and  found  it  deserted. 
Thus  after  three  days'  toil  the  place  was  reached,  only  to 
convince  us  how  little  reliance  could  be  placed  upon  the 
assertions  of  the  guide.  AV(^  had  now  only  one  day's 
provisions  left ;  not  more  than  half  the  journey  was  ac- 
comi)lished,  and  there  were  yet  eighty  or  ninety  miles 
more  to  overcome. 

"  After  passing  a  nviscrablc  night  we  made  an  early 
start,  with  the  determination  of  reaching  the  next  village. 
The  country  still  conthuied  Avoody,  but  did  not  afford  a 
chance  of  increasing  the  provisions  by  any  game.  To- 
wards dusk  we  obtained  from  a  lofty  ridge  of  hills  a 
view  of  the  shores  of  Norton  Sound.  The  descent  occu- 
pied some  time,  and  it  was  about  ten  o'clock  b(^fbre  tlu; 
dogs  gave  indication  of  the  proximity  of  hiunan  habita- 
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tions.  No  response  liowever  was  made,  no  natives  came 
forth  to  greet  iis,  and  we  were  soon  made  aware  that  no 
living  beings  were  to  be  found  within  the  huts.  A  search 
was  instantly  commenced,  but  only  a  little  train-oil  re- 
warded the  trouble,  which,  with  a  few  scraps  of  leather, 
served  as  a  meal  for  the  dogs,  and,  scanty  as  it  was, 
proved  their  salvation.  Our  own  condition  was  by 
no  means  enviable,  for  when  it  is  considered  that  twice 
the  amount  of  food  is  requisite  in  these  regions,  and  the 
daily  labour  we  had  to  perform,  our  slight  meal,  from 
the  remnants  of  the  provisions,  appeared  meagre  indeed. 
Hunger  and  fatigue  however  were  soon  forgotten ;  a  large 
deer-skin  found  in  one  of  the  huts  formed  a  most  accept- 
able covering,  and  every  one  was  soon  in  a  sound  sleep, 
the  first  enjoyed  since  leaving  the  Spafaricf  village. 

"  This  place  seemed  to  be  the  ultima  Thile  of  our  guide. 
True  he  knew  that  there  was  a  village  at  some  distance,  and 
he  was  able  to  point^out  the  direction,  but  beyond  that  he 
appeared  ignorant.  I  was  glad  however  that  he  remained 
with  us,  as  his  experience  in  travelling  could  not  but 
prove  useful.  Just  before  starting  it  was  discovered  that 
the  pocket  compass  was  missing,  so  that  we  were  com- 
pelled to  launch  upon  the  sea-ice,  trusting  in  a  great 
measm'e  to  chance.  A  bleak  expanse  of  snow  lay  before 
us  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  and  mile  after  mile  was 
passed  without  gaining  a  sight  of  the  low  land  which 
johis  Cape  Denbigh  to  the  main.  It  was  already  past 
midnight  before  we  once  more  ste})ped  upon  firm  ground, 
and,  after  a  short  rest,  resumed  our  march,  so  that  day- 
light found  us  across  the  low  si)it  of  land,  on  the  op- 
])osite  beach.     We  could  now  however  drag  our  weary 
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limbs  no  further,  and,  at  the  risk  of  being  frost-bitten, 
were  compelled  to  lie  down. 

"  As  the  day  advanced  the  guide  declared  that  he  coidd 
see  a  village.  With  great  exertion  we  crawled  to  the 
hut,  without  however  seeing  any  signs  of  life.  Just  as 
despair  began  to  obtain  the  mastery,  and  induce  an 
apathy  as  to  our  fate,  a  woman  appeared,  who  inspired 
us  with  new  life.  We  were  soon  esconced  in  the  warm 
furs,  and  regaled  with  lish,  train-oil,  and  bernes, — to 
hungry  men  a  most  acceptable  feast.  The  poor  dogs, 
now  in  their  sixth  day  of  absthience,  were  not  forgotten  ; 
they  were  allowed  an  unlimited  amount  of  fish,  purchased 
with  a  clasp-knife  which  I  happened  to  carry  wdtli  me. 
Bosky  at  this  place  informed  me  that  he  was  unable  to 
walk  any  further.  The  scurvy  was  breaking  out  in  an 
alarming  manner ;  his  legs  were  covered  with  ulcers, 
having  been  frost-bitten  while  he  was  resting  the  last 
time,  and  now  presented  a  shocking  appearance ;  more- 
over he  had  a  severe  fall  on  starting  from  the  last  village. 
Notwithstanding,  he  kept  up  with  us  during  the  two- 
and-twenty  hours  that  we  were  on  the  journey,  and  1 
cannot  sufficiently  admire  the  quiet  endurance  A^th  which 
he  bore  his  sufferings. 

"  Late  in  the  evening  the  men  returned  from  a  hunting 
excursion,  and  had  been  lucky  in  the  capture  of  a  deer. 
We  were  however  too  sleepy  to  participate  in  the  feast, 
especially  as  the  fish-sauce,  i.e.  train-oil,  of  the  meal 
partaken  did  not  agree  with  our  stomachs.  We  now 
learnt  with  certainty  that  two  days'  jouniey  would  bring 
us  to  a  small  Russian  outpost,  where,  Bosky  assured  me, 
every  comfort  would  be  cheerfully  afforded.     The  next 
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morning  wc  started,  and  as  the  natives  were  going  in  the 
same  direction,  the  interpreter  obtained  a  seat  on  their 
sledge,  and  I  occasionally  shared  the  same  advantage.  In 
ahont  six  honrs  we  arrived  at  a  solitary  hut,  where  we 
were  hospitably  received,  and  regaled  by  its  inmates  with 
dried  salmon  and  their  favourite  train-oil  and  berries, 
neither  of  which  was  declined. 

"  xV  good  night's  rest  greatly  invigorated  us,  and  part- 
ing with  the  guide,  who,  accompanied  by  another  native, 
returned  for  the  sledge.  Bosky  and  I  started  on  foot  early 
the  next  morning  for  the  Russian  outpost,  a  distance  of 
twenty-five  miles.  We  expected  to  reach  it  by  night,  but 
had  overrated  our  strength,  and,  although  making  frequent 
rests,  my  companion  soon  became  unable  to  proceed. 
Coming  upon  the  dead  body  of  a  deer,  which  it  appears 
had  been  driven  over  the  cliffs  by  the  wolves,  it  was  de- 
termined that  he  should  remain  by  it  while  I  endeavom*ed 
to  find  the  outpost,  and  send  him  assistance.  As  night 
was  coming  on  I  kept  close  to  the  beach,  not  liking  to 
cross  the  bays  for  fear  of  missing  the  house.  I  passed 
several  wolf-tracks,  and  their  howl  had  often  the  effect  of 
quickening  my  pace  as  imaghiation  pictured  one  of  them 
in  full  chase.  Luckily  I  escaped  interruption,  and  at 
last  found  the  house,  which,  had  I  not  closely  traced  the 
land,  would  have  been  passed.  The  inmates  Avere  asleep. 
I  soon  roused  them  however,  and  endeavoured  to  impart 
my  story  by  signs,  but  began  to  despair  of  being  able  to 
make  them  comprehend  Bosky's  position,  when  the  poor 
fellow  himself  appeared.  The  fear  of  the  wolves  had 
given  him  additional  strength,  and  just  enabled  him  to 
reach  the  house. 
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"  Bosky's  assertion  regarding  the  hospitality  of  his 
countrymen  was  amply  verified,  Gregora,  the  master 
of  the  block-house,  daily  placed  upon  his  table  the  best 
his  stores  afforded,  the  effects  of  which  became  soon 
apparent  in  the  visible  improvement  of  Bosky's  health. 
As  nine  days  had  passed  and  the  sledge  not  arrived,  I 
determined  to  wait  no  longer ;  having  despatched  another 
man  in  quest  of  it  I  departed,  placing  Bosky  on  a  sledge 
hired  for  the  purpose.  On  the  Gth  of  April,  the  twenty- 
sixth  day  since  leaving  the  ship,  we  arrived  at  St.  Mi- 
chael's, and  were  received  in  the  kindest  manner  by 
Andrea  Gusef,  the  commandant. 

"  At  first  the  interpreter  appeared  stupefied,  but  gradu- 
ally recovered.  Through  him  I  learnt  that  some  white 
men  were  living  on  the  banks  of  a  river  called  by  the 
Indians  '  Ekko,'  and  that  the  Russian  trade  had  already 
suffered  on  that  account.  I  naturally  concluded  that 
'  ,e  people  must  be  some  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company's 
officers ;  and  suggested  to  Gusef  that  they  were  probably 
also  in  search  of  Sir  John  FxcirJvlin.  Subsequent  infor- 
mation induced  me  to  alter  this  opinion.  First,  they  were 
badly  supplied  with  provisions,  and  had  bartered  their  per- 
cussion guns  in  order  to  obtain  food  ;  as  the  Company  only 
exchange  flint  guns,  of  which  they  have  plenty  in  store, 
and  as  it  is  not  likely  that  the  officers  would  be  compelled 
to  part  Avith  their  private  weapons,  it  may  fairly  be  sup- 
posed that  the  party  had  no  connection  with  that  body. 
Secondly,  the  spot  where  they  were  supposed  to  be,  I  am 
led  to  believe,  is  two  or  three  hundred  miles  M'ithin  the 
Russian  boundary -line,  and  moreover  up  a  river, — a  most 
improbable  place  for  any  Englishman  to  penetrate   in 
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searcli  of  gain.  Lastly,  the  party  was  said  to  consist  of 
two  officers  and  ten  men,  evidently  the  crews  of  two 
small  boat?,  the  departnre  of  whom  from  the  Mackenzie 
River  I  had  reason  to  believe  impossible.  I  therefore 
conclnded  that  these  people  mnst  be  a  portion  of  Sir 
John  Franklin's  expedition,  and  proceeded  to  obtain  as 
accurate  knowledge  as  possible  of  every  circmiistance 
relating  to  them. 

"  As  the  ice  in  Norton  Sound  was  shortly  expected  to 
break  up,  I  lost  no  time  in  coming  to  a  determination  of 
what  was  best  to  be  done.  I  concluded  that,  destitut{5 
as  I  was  of  every  necessary,  it  would  be  folly  to  under- 
take a  journey  in  search  of  the  party ;  I  therefore  pre- 
pared to  set  out  for  the  ship  to  impart  my  tidings,  and 
obtain  the  necessary  supplies  for  a  lengthened  absence. 
As  Bosky  was  too  unwell  to  move,  I  arranged  to  take  a 
half-caste,  named  Nekever,  whose  qualifications  were  some- 
what similar  to  those, of  my  former  companion.  Gusef  also 
agreed  to  have  a  few  necessaries,  which  his  experience  had 
proved  to  be  useful,  ready  by  the  thne  of  my  return. 

"  In  retracing  my  steps  I  lost  no  opportunity  of  pur- 
chasing meat  for  the  dogs,  and,  during  the  three  days  of 
my  journey  to  Gregora's  house,  succeeded  in  obtaining 
about  three  hundredweight — sufficient  to  supply  them 
until  arrivuig  at  the  ship.  The  next  morning  the  natives 
brought  the  sledge  which  had  been  left  behind  :  the 
cover  was  much  torn  by  the  wolves,  the  bread  devoured ; 
nothing  else  was  injured.  Departing  the  ensuing  day,  I 
chose  the  old  track,  and  had  an  opportunity  of  distri- 
buting some  presents  amongst  my  friends,  who  assured 
me  of  every  assistance  in  their  power  on  my  retm'n. 
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Wishing  them  good-bye  we  connnenced  crossing  the  large 
bay,  the  scene  of  our  former  sufferings, — not  however 
without  accident.  Tlie  day  was  misty  and  rainy,  and 
the  possession  of  a  compass  did  not  prevent  oiu*  travel- 
ling some  distance  out  .of  the  way,  to  seaward,  where;  the 
waves  were  beating  on  the  edge  of  the  ice.  Soon  after- 
wards a  view  was  ol)tained  of  the  open  water,  strewed 
with  drift-wood.  Every  exertion  was  used  to  leave  such 
a  dangerous  locality,  and  towards  michiight  we  found 
ourselves  safe  on  terra  fir  ma.  Had  there  been  any  wind 
at  the  tune  it  is  probable  that  we  should  have  been 
carried  to  sea  upon  some  of  the  broken  pieces. 

"  We  arrived  the  next  evening  at  the  deserted  village, 
and  found  a  family  had  established  themselves  there, 
from  whom  we  obtained  some  fish  and  ptarmigan.  The 
latter  frecpient  in  great  nund)ers  the  bushes  on  the  coast, 
and  are  easily  caught  by  the  natives ;  and  we  Avere  able 
to  shoot  sufficient  for  use.  Upon  the  elevated  land  the 
tliaw  had  advanced  with  such  rapidity  that  the  streams 
were  running  several  feet  deep  over  the  surface  of  the 
ice,  and  we  ( xperienced  difficidty  in  crossing,  of  course; 
wetting  everything  and  having  occasionally  some  narrow 
escapes.  The  Spafarief  village  was  at  last  gained,  on  the 
25tli  of  April,  and  the  ship  reached  on  the  29th. 

"  In  the  interval  the  natives  had  brought  sevend  reports 
relative  to  white  men,  which,  strange  to  say,  coincided  in 
the  main  points  with  those  obtained  from  the  Russians. 
I  naturally  entertained  great  hopes  of  being  permitted  to 
return  to  MichaeloAvski,  in  order  to  obtain  more  authen- 
tic data  respecting  the  alleged  proximity  of  a  party.  To 
ray  surprise,  I  was  informed  by  Connnander  xMoore  that 
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lie  (lid  not  consider  aiiv  of  tlic  niinours  of  iniportance, 
and  tliat,  cons(H|nc'ntly,  my  project  of  exploring  the  in- 
terior eonld  not  he  acceded  to. 

"  Dnring  niy  a])sencc,  the  survey  of  Esclisclioltz  Hay 
had  becni  carricnl  on,  and,  after  a  fcAV  days'  rest,  1  was 
sent  to  assist  in  the  o})eratioii.  Thus  reinforced  the  task 
was  continued.  It  made  httle  ))rogress  however,  as  the 
hiteness  of  the  season,  the  raijid  thawing  of  the  snow, 
and  the  accunudation  of  water  upon  the  snrfacc  of  the 
sea-ice,  rendered  travelhng  with  sledges  both  irksome 
aiul  difficult.  The  water  daily  increasing,  and  having 
apparently  cut  oft'  all  connnunication  Avith  the  ship,  it 
was  determined,  in  conformity  with  the  instructions  of 
the  Commander,  to  cross  over  to  Eleplumt  Point.  The 
passage  led  through  two  streams,  which,  insignificant  a 
few  days  before,  had  now  almost  assumed  the  ap})carance 
of  rivers.  The  dogs  had  to  swim  over,  while  the  party, 
w^adhig  up  to  their  breasts,  tried  to  hold  up  the  sledges, 
and  defend  them  from  the  drifting  masses  of  ice.  Thus, 
without  experiencing  any  damage,  except  that  of  a 
thorough  Avetting  of  all  our  effects,  the  o])posite  bank 
was  reached. 

"  On  arriving  upon  the  sea-ice,  the  diificulty  of  crossuig 
the  bay  was  ibund  fin*  greater  than  wv.  ex})ected.  The  water 
was  in  many  places  as  high  as  the  armpits,  and  it  took 
twenty  hours — from  two  o'clock  in  the  mornhig  until  ten 
at  night — to  accomplish  the  distance  of  six  miles  and  a 
half.  At  last,  with  the  loss  of  a  sledge  and  a  delay  of 
three  days,  the  party,  wet,  cold,  and  hungry,  gained  Ele- 
phant Point.  Every  one  was  so  exhausted  that,  without 
pitching  a  tent  or  taking  any  refreshment,  he  lay  down 
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and,  wrai)ping  himself  in  his  l)lank«"t,  was  ahnost  in- 
stantly  asleej).  Fiuihng  it  im])()ssihl(>  to  continne  the 
snrvcn',  1  departed  on  the  followinu:  evenin*!:  to  inform 

t  J.  I '  O 

the  Captain,  and  as  (piiekly  as  [)ossil)I(;  retnrned  with 
onh'rs  for  the  recall  of  the  snrveying  party. 

"The  ra})id  apj)r()aeh  of  snnnner  was  eveiywhere  ap- 
parent. At  the  commencement  of  .Inne,  the  land,  Avitli 
tlie  exception  of  heavy  drifts  which  had  accnmnlatcd  in 
the  (h'ci)  vallevs,  was  fr(H'  from  snow;  a  livelv  u'l-een  heu-an 
to  overspnad  the  hm(lsca])e  ;  geese  and  dncks  since  the 
first  week  in  May  had  made  t^.  .i'  appt^arance,  and  every 
day  additional  flocks  arrived ;  the  golden  plover,  the 
snipe,  and  nnmerons  other  small  birds  enlivened  the  air 
\x\{\\  tlunr  nott\s,  while  the  hnsy  hnm  of  the  mos(piito 
and  the  mnrmnring  of  rivnlets  gave  evidence  that  winter 
was  past,  and  snnnner  fairly  set  in! 

"  As  the  lanes  of  water  I'apidly  widened  and  seemed 
to  offer  a  means  of  moving  the  ship,  all  sjiil  was  set,  and 
an  attem})t  made  to  force  a  ))assage,  l)nt  the  vessel  had 
hardly  advanced  a  few  yards  when  she  became  fixed,  jnid 
remained  in  that  ])osition  several  days. 

"  On  the  ISth  of  Jnne  some  natives  came  over  the  icc, 
leaping  with  great  dexterity  from  piece  to  })iece.  They 
bronght  a  few  skins  for  barter,  and  said  that  the  bay 
would  be  too  encumbered  to  admit  of  moving  tlu;  ship  for 
the  next  fortnight.  They  had  been  fortunate  in  the  caj)- 
ture  of  several  white  whales  and  seals,  nundx  rs  of  which 
had  been  observed  sporting  in  the  open  water.  As  the 
ice  still  remained  o])en,  all  the  officers,  with  the  exce])tion 
of  the  Captain  and  Lieutenant,  went  on  a  shooting  ex- 
cnrsion  to  the  Ihickland    River.     'IMie  ])assage  was  ac- 
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com])lisho(l  'vvitliout  any  greater  difficulty  than  occasion- 
ally having  to  haul  the  boat  over  intervening  masses  of 
ice.  On  the  1st  of  July  the  party  returned  well  rewarded 
with  quantities  of  wild-fowl. 

'  In  the  meantime  the  ship  had  received  several  severe 
cliocks  from  large  floes  of  ice  which  bore  down  upon  her, 
fortunately  without  inflicting  any  serious  injury.  An  idea 
may  be  formed  of  the  pressure  from  the  fact  that  the 
vessel,  although  riding  with  one  hundred  fathoms  of 
chain,  and  in  only  three  fathoms  water,  was  forced  on 
shore  on  Chloris  Peninsula.  Although  becoming  every 
day  less  entangled,  yet  it  was  not  until  the  14th  of 
July  that  the  ship  could  be  moved  to  her  anchorage  ofl" 
Chamisso  Island,  and  even  there  a  good  look-out  had 
to  be  kept  for  the  large  pieces  which  floated  out  of  the 
Sound,  and  were  occasionally  driven  against  her  bows. 

"  As  the  summer  was  now  far  advanced,  every  one 
looked  forward  to  the  arrival  of  the  Herald,  and  all  eyes 
were  constantly  turned  in  the  direction  whence  the  ship 
was  expected." 

We  must  leave  for  awhile  ^Ir.  Pim  and  his  enterpris- 
ing companions,  and  resume  the  narrative  of  the  voyage 
of  the  Herald  at  the  time  when  that  vessel  had  reached 
the  port  of  Mazatlan. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Mazatlau — Surveying  operations — San  Jose — Gimyuias — Islands  anil 
I'orta  of  the  Gulf  of  California. 

How  great  was  our  niortitication  when,  on  reaching  the 
port  of  Mazathm,  we  received  tlie  intclhgence  that  tlie 
cholera  was  ravaging  the  place !  After  a  voyage  of  such 
long  duration  we  met,  instead  of  the  nuich-necdud  amuse- 
ment and  recreation,  death  and  mourning.  One  could 
scarcely  pass  a  street  without  observing  before  the  o])en 
window  two  or  three  corpses,  surrounded  by  flowers, 
burning  candles,  and  all  the  decorations  that  the  customs 
of  the  country  dictate.  In  the  houses  of  the  natives  nu- 
merous prayers  were  addressed  to  the  Virgin  and  Saints, 
and  in  those  of  the  foreigners  a  depression  of  spirits  and 
a  dullness  prevailed  which  gave  a  signal  proof  of  the 
terror  that  had  seized  all  classes.  If  a  conversation  was 
comm(3nced,  whatever  the  subject,  it  hivariably  turned 
to  the  topic  of  the  day — the  preservation  of  health,  the 
necessity  of  abstaining  from  vegetable  food,  and  the  im- 
portance of  avoiding  as  nmch  as  possible  the  night  air. 
Indeed  the  latter  precaution  seemed  to  be  observed  with 
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more  than  usual  caution.  Darkness  liad  hardly  set  in 
when  till'  streets  were  deserted  by  all  save  a  few  watch- 
men, or  peoph'  who  attencU-d  the  tires,  which,  with  the 
vi«!W  of  purifyinjjj  the  atmosphere,  had  been  kindled  in 
various  parts  of  the  town.  On  some  evenings  however 
the  monotony  was  every  moment  interrupted.  Torches 
and  lanterns,  a  priest,  and  the  image  of  some  favourite 
saint,  l)orne  on  the  shouhha's  of  negroes,  were  seen 
advancing,  the  whole  followed  by  a  crowd  of  people, 
chiefly  women,  who  were  muttering  prayers,  and  kneeling 
occasioiiflly  to  r(;ceive  the  saci'r(h)tal  benediction. 

The  theatre  was  closed,  and  the  bull-fights  dis(!()nti- 
nued,  to  prevent  the  spreading  of  the  disease,  yet,  stnuige 
anomaly  !  rejoicing  and  festivity  prevailed  in  many  a 
])rivate  house  to  celebnite — what?  the  death  of  a  child! 
In  most  countries  parents  are  inconsolable  when  deprived 
of  their  oli'spring;  not  so  in  Mexico.  A  child,  if  it  dies 
while  innocent,  i.e.  i)eloAV  the  age  of  puberty,  is  thought 
to  proceed  direct  to  luavcui,  and  to  become  an  angel, 
without  having  to  pass  through  the  much-dreaded  pur- 
gatory. Its  death  is  therefore  regarded  by  many  rather 
as  a  special  favour  of  the  Almighty  than  as  a  misfortiuie, 
and  we  hence  lind  in  many  instances  an  almost  entire 
absence  of  those  sacred  feelings  which  nature  has  so  wisely 
established  between  parent  and  child.  The  event  is  cele- 
brated in  the  most  frivolous  manner.  No  tears  arc  shed, 
no  lamentations  heard,  all  is  gaiety  and  festivity  ;  and  the 
stranger,  on  seeing  polkas,  waltzes,  and  contra-dances 
follow  each  other  in  quick  succession,  fancies  he  is  look- 
ing on  some  bridal  scone,  when,  hi  fact,  he  is  all  the  time 
witnessing  a  fuiK^ral  ceremony. 
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A  Protestant  ran  hardly  iinniiine  the  extt;nt  to  which 
this  belief  is  carried.  I  was  onee  present  at  the  house 
of  a  European  family  when  a  woman  of  the  nei'^ld)()nr- 
hood  came  to  say  that  her  yonn'i:est  ehild  was  at  the 
point  of  death.  "  My  dear  lady,"  she  said,  "  my  (iiu/rl'ito 
(little  angel)  is  dying,  and  I  am  come  to  ask  whether 
you  could  oblige  me  with  a  box  for  bnrying  it."  The 
lady  informed  her  that,  if  ])ossil)le,  she  wonhl  eo!nply 
with  her  re(|uest,  wIkmi  the  unnatnral  mother  eontimied, 
"  AVe  Jire  to  have  sueli  a  ceremony  !  The  godmother  is 
going  to  send  tlu;  I'adre,  with  bill  nuisic,  to  luhninister 
extreme  unction,  and  she  has  also  })romised  to  ])ay  for 
the  nnisicians  and  the  fii'eworks  wiieii  my  (ni/jc/ito  is 
taken  to  the  rauiposaiito  (bin'ial-ground),  so  T  am  in  a 
great  hurry  to  make  tlu^  necessary  preparations,  that 
nothing  may  be  wanting  when  it  pleases  Oni'  Lady  to 
call  my  (uu/cl'ifo  to  heaven."  Tlu^  cliihl  e\])ire(l  the 
next  day,  and  during  the  whole  of  the  following  night 
danchi'*:  and  festivity  were  seen  in  a  house  which  ou<i;hl 
to  have  been  filled  with  mourning. 

The  funeral  itself  is  in  many  instances  equally  revolt- 
ing. Thi!  corpse  of  tiie  child,  dressc-d  in  great  state,  is 
})laced  erect  on  a  board,  by  means  of  a  pole,  and,  thus 
standhig,  is  carried  on  men's  shoulders  through  the 
streets,  giving  at  every  step  a  nod  with  tlu;  head,  which 
is  most  disgusting  to  behold.  A  band  of  nuisiciaus  lead 
the  train;  then  follow  the  priest,  the  mourners— if  I  may 
call  them  by  that  nanu; — and  several  men,  who  throw  \\\\ 
rockets  and  crackers,  to  the  mv.at  {leliu;ht  of  the  multi- 
tude.  In  sonu^  parts  of  Mexico  deceased  children  ai"e 
actually  attired  as  angi^ls,  with  a  I'air  v. i' goose  or  pelican 
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wings,  suspended  hy  ti  rope  between  two  trees,  and  thus 
swung  in  \\w  air,  while  the  friends  and  rehitions  danee 
around  it,  like  a  lierd  of  savages. 

We  reniaincd  in  this  port  of  Mazathui  a  few  days  in 
order  to  recruit  our  heaUh,  which  had  suffered  severely 
from  the  ])rotracted  voyage,  frecpient  chjinge  of  chniate, 
and  salt  provisions.  Several  cases  of  scurvy  had  made 
their  appearance  among  the  ship's  company,  and  even 
some  of  the  officers  began  to  experience  the  impleasant 
swelling  of  the  feet  and  legs  which  is  generally  the  fore- 
rmuui'  of  that  malady,  so  that  a  few  days  more  at  sea 
wouUl  have  augmented  the  sick  list  considerably.  Fresh 
vegetables  were  hi  great  demand ;  unfortunately  Mazatlan 
was  at  this  time  ill-supplicul,  the  iiduibitants,  from  fear 
of  the  cholera,  would  not  purchase  them,  aiul  the  country- 
people,  finding  no  nmrket,  had  ceased  to  send  their 
[)ro(luce. 

As  the  intelhgen^c  brought  by  the  Herald  from  the 
Arctic  regions  was  likely  to  ctmse  changes  in  the  [)lans 
adoj)ted  by  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  for  the  relief  of 
Sir  John  Franklin's  expedition,  and  the  co-operation  of 
our  vessel  might  still  be  required.  Captain  Kellett  re- 
solved to  occupy  the  time  necessary  for  the  interchange 
of  despatches  with  England  by  surveying  a  portion  of 
the  Californian  Gidf,  while  I,  thhiking  that  the  sterile 
nature  of  that  district  and  the  advanced  season  would 
offer  but  little  inducement  to  accompany  the  shi}),  deter- 
mined to  make  a  journey  into  the  interior  of  Mexico. 

Cortez  was  the  first  explorer  of  the  Gulf  of  California. 
Several  expeditions  sent  in  that  direction  having  failed, 
he  determined  to  accompany  (jne  himself,  and  for  that 
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reason  the  Gulf  of  (^alifornia  is  Hoiiit'timcs  called  the  Sea 
of  Cortez.  Diej^o  lliirtado,  (jlrijalva  de  Cordova,  V^iscjuez 
dc  Coroiijidos,  and  LVrdinand  de  Ahirchon  discovered 
the  Colorado  River  and  the  island  of  Cerros,  or  Cedros ; 
hut  IVancisco  de  UUoa  was  among  the  foremost  of  the 
discoverers.  The  last-named  traveller  commences  his 
journal  in  that  strain  of  exalted  i)iety  which  so  fearfully 
contrasts  with  the  blood-stained  and  ferocious  acts  of  the 
Spaniards  of  those  days,  making  us  say  with  humility, 
Alas,  poor  human  nature  !  Knowing  that  these  men 
were  the  companions  of  Cortez  and  Pizarro,  and  of  those 
warriors  who  ett'ected  such  changes  in  these  regions,  one 
reads  such  a  passage  as  the  folic  winj^;  with  a  :  iuidder : — 
"  We  endiarked  in  the  haven  o^;'  Acupulco  on  the  Sth  (jf 
July  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1539,  caiimu:  upon  Almighty 
God  to  guide  us  with  his  holy  hand  to  tlh  '3  places 
where  lie  might  be  served,  and  His  holy  faiti  advanc^'d; 
and  we  sailed  from  the  same  port  by  .ii<c  coast  of  Zuca- 
tula  and  Motosi,  which  is  sweet  and  [)leasant,  owing  to 
the  nmnber  of  trees  which  grow  there,  and  the  rivers 
which  pass  through  those  countries,  for  which  we  often 
thank  God  their  Creator."  But  while  remembering  with 
unmixed  displeasm'c  the  actions  of  Cortez  and  other 
Spanish  warriors,  we  nuist  express  admiration  for  the 
exalted  piety  of  the  Roman  Catholic  missionaries,  who, 
in  these  countries,  inhabitc-^  '  y  human  behigs  in  the 
lowest  state  of  degradation,  endured  poverty  and  misery 
in  all  forms,  to  win  the  Indians  to  better  habits  and  a 
purer  faith.  Although  they  have  left  little  to  mark  their 
path  hi  the  world ;  although  their  efforts  seem  to  have 
been  ploughed  on  the  water  and  sown  in  the  sand,  still 
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their  patient  virtues  must  ever  shine  as  a  bright  page 
in  the  blood-stained  history  of  Spanish  America.  The 
name  of  CaUfornia  is  for  ever  united  with  the  unselfish 
devotion  of  the  IVanciscan  friars.  Putting  aside  the 
prejudices  of  nation,  of  sects,  or  of  education,  let  us 
admire,  wherever  we  find  it,  unselfish  devotion,  patient 
perseverance  in  well-doing,  and  heroism  in  facing  phy- 
sical dangers,  which  would  do  honour  even  to  veterans 
whose  trade  has  been  war. 

"H.M.S.  Herald,"  says  j\Ir.  Henry  TroUope,  "sailed 
from  Mazatlan  on  the  8rd  of  December,  18  19,  in  compimy 
with  the  yacht  Nancy  Dawson*,  and  after  a  long  passage 
of  five  days — the  distance  being  only  180  miles — she  an- 
chored in  the  Bay  of  San  Jose  del  Cabo,  as  it  is  called,  to 
distinguish  it  from  other  places  of  tlu;  same  name, — foi- 
San  Jose  seems  to  have  been  a  great  favourite  among  the 
Spaniards.  The  road  of  San  Jose  is  o])en  and  exposed  ; 
water  is  obtained  with  ease,  wind  and  Aveather  permitting, 
but  at  times,  when  north-west  winds  i)revail,  there  is  such 
a  surf  upon  the  beach  that  lamling  is  impracticable. 

"The  river  of  San  Jose  gives  an  air  of  fertility  to  the 
valley  unusual  in  California.  The  villnge  is  straggling 
and  ill-built,  and  took  its  rise  during  the  last  war  with 
the  United  States ;  it  is  not  likely  to  increase  nnich,  al- 
though the  produce  of  the  country  in  a  district  so  gene- 
rally barren  as  California  nmst  always  render  it  of  some 
importance.  The  vicinity  is  studded  Avith  craters,  cones, 
and  table-lands,  so  remarkable  that  volcanic  ai2,'encv  is 


*  The  Nnury  Daw.sou,  under  the  I'oiumautl  of  Mr.  .1.  Hill,  ^uiloil 
iVoiu  8;m  Jose  del  C:il)()  on  the  9th  of  nccomber,  I'^H),  and  arrived 
in  f'jiiglaiid  in  June,  18.'>(t. 
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evident.     Horses  are  in  i)lenty,  and  we  got  better  bul- 
locks than  we  had  had  in  any  part  of  the  coast. 

"  The  authorities  at  San  Jose,  being  in  dread  of  the 
cholera,  and  fearing  that  we  might  be  infected,  coming 
from  Mazatlan,  intended  to  j)ut  us  in  quarantine ;  but 
an  impudent  Yankee  came  galloping  down  to  the  beach, 
informing  us  that  he  was  des})atched  from  the  Governor 
to  offer  us  supplies,  etc.  AVe  coimnunicated,  and  the  mis- 
chief, such  as  it  was,  was  done.  It  was  afterwards  found 
that  this  man  had  no  authority,  and  was  in  every  respect 
a  bad  character ;  he  m  as,  we  luiderstood,  sentenced  to 
receive  a  hundred  lashes  on  a  certain  part  which  Avould 
render  riding  unpleasant  to  him  for  some  time  to  come. 

"  Having  surveyed  the  bay,  which  is,  to  say  the  least,  an 
exposed  and  wild  anchorage,  we  proceeded  on  our  voyage, 
working  up  against  the  ])revalent  north-west  winds  on 
the  Californian  or  western  side  of  the  Gulf.  'J'his  shore 
is  studded  with  islands,  and  is  most  extraordinary  in 
its  formation  :  castles,  towers,  peaks,  pyramids,  massive 
lines  of  fortification,  a})pear  here  in  all  the  gi'andeur  of 
nature.  Returning,  we  carried  a  survey  of  \\\v  side  of 
the  Gulf  down  to  Cape  San  Lucas,  but  at  this  time 
made  the  best  of  our  way  to  G  nay  mas,  a  port  off  which 
we  arrived  on  Christmas  Day. 

"  Guavnias  is  remarkable  for  its  formation  ;  it  is,  .as  it 
were,  a  crater  hollowed  (Ut  of  a  peninsula,  on  the  north 
side  of  which  the  town  is  placed.  A  curious  object, 
consisting  of  two  peaks,  called  by  the  S])aniards  Tetas  de 
Cabra  (teats  of  a  goat)  stiinds  to  the  north-west  of  tlie 
town,  and  it  is  desirable  to  make  the'se  on  approaching 
tlu' land,  as  the  prevailing  winds  and  cuircnls  aic  then 
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favourable  for  making  the  port.  Cape  Haro,  a  bold  bluft' 
headland,  rising  like  a  tower,  four  miles  south  of  the  en- 
trance, will  next  be  descried,  and  keeping  the  land  on  the 
left  hand,  Pajaros  Island,  steep  and  rugged  like  the  ad- 
joining coast,  forms  a  breakwater  before  the  mouth  of  the 
harbom*,  running  between  it  and  the  moin.  The  harbour 
opens  out  like  a  mountain  lake,  with  islands  on  its  sur- 
face, and  the  straggling  ill-built  town  in  the  distance. 

"  Guaymas  is  a  place  of  some  trade ;  it  has  increased 
considerably  since  1833,  but,  although  still  a  depot  for 
English  and  French  goods,  it  has  again  declined.  Tlie 
nearest  town  is  Petic,  or  Hermosilla,  which  was  visited 
by  ]\Ir.  Billings  and  Mr.  Hutchinson.  The  country 
in  the  neighbom'hood  is  extremely  barren ;  in  the 
valleys  there  are  few  trees,  and  occasionally  a  peak  is 
covered  with  brushwood,  but  in  general  the  land  seems 
to  defy  the  labour  of  man  ;  drought  is  the  great  enemy 
against  which  agriculture  has  to  contend.  It  has  been 
called  the  finest  covaitry  in  the  world  for  an  astro- 
nomer, and  the  worst  for  a  farmer.  The  cactus  is  the 
most  prominent  of  all  plants  or  shrubs ;  it  flourishes 
hi  undue  luxuriance,  I  was  going  to  say,  but  that  its 
extraordinary  structm'e,  being  in  fact  one  mass  of  suc- 
culent matter,  would  appear  to  be  a  bountiful  provision 
of  nature  in  such  an  arid  soil.  Wherever  a  stream  exists 
the  land  teems  with  fertility.  There  is  not  a  building 
in  Guaymas  worthy  of  being  described  ;  it  is  an  ill-built, 
straggling,  half-mined  town,  containing  between  2000 
and  3000  hmabitants.  But  as  a  natm'al  harbour  Guay- 
mas is  uni(jue  in  its  kind  :  the  land  seems  thrown  out 
from  the  main  expressly  to  form  the  harbour,  which  is 
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however  shalloAV  for  the  larger  class  of  ships,  it  having 
barely  more  than  fifteen  feet  even  in  its  entrance  ;  this 
defect  however  is  comparatively  of  little  moment,  for 
the  anchorage  between  Pajaros  Island  and  the  main  is 
perfectly  secure. 

"  We  wfjn;  /cry  gay  during  our  stay.  The  inhabitants 
behaved  in  a  cordial  manner,  and  our  young  })eo})le — 
in  fact,  old  and  young — fully  entered  into  their  dancing 
propensities.  Tc^Hullias,  balls,  and  jjcfif  soi/prr>^  \\v\v 
the  order  of  the  day.  We  gave  a  grand  ball  on  shore; 
in  the  Punta  de  Arena,  where  a  spacious  tent  and  supju'r- 
room  was  fitted  up,  and  dancing  kept  up  from  nine  o'clock 
in  the  evening  until  three  or  four  in  the  morning.  I 
cannot  say  much  for  the  beauty  of  the  damsels,  but  they 
were  young  and  good-humoured,  and  enjoyed  dancing 
excessively :  they  never  seemed  tired.  Our  young  people 
left  their  hearts  behind  them  for  twenty-four  hours,  or 
some  of  the  more  impassioned  and  constant  I  think  for 
forty-eight. 

"  After  a  month's  sojourn,  and  having  refitted  and 
painted  our  vessel,  we  left  the  place  on  the  1  st  of  Pebruary, 
1850,  and  visited  San  Marco  and  the  Bay  of  Mulegi,  sm-- 
veyed  the  islands  of  Santa  Ineza,  and  the  bays  under  Point 
Pulpito,  aptly  named,  and  Point  Mangles,  famous  on  the 
coast  for  its  valleys,  well  suppli(>d  with  wood  of  a  supe- 
rior quality.  From  Point  Mangles  we  proceeded  to  the 
Coronados  Islands,  surveying  the  Bay  of  Lloretto,  Carmen, 
the  Danzanti  Isles,  and  Puerto  Escondido.  On  S.undav, 
the  24th  of  February,  a  party  consisting  of  Mr.  I  full, 
Mr.  Anderson,  and  myself,  with  the  whnh'r  .'md  the 
Owen,  were  detached  on  this  duty,  while  the  ship  pro- 
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cccdod  to  the  opposite  shon;  mid  cxamiiird  tlic  low  iiiid 
daiigci'ous  ishind  of  Lohos.  This  woi'k  done,  they  re- 
joined us  at  Sahnas  IJay,  Carmen  Ishnid,  on  Saturday, 
tlie  2nd  of  Mareli.  Lower  California,  altliough  sterile, 
is  fi'oni  its  formation  hi'^hlv  iuterestinu;.  Wluni  the 
shades  of  evenhm-  have  elosed  ai'ound,  or  before  the  day- 
light  ])reaks,  notliing  ean  exeeed  the  beauty  or  the  mag- 
nitieenee  of  the  barren  peaks  juid  eaetus-crowned  rocks. 
The  castles  of  feudal  ages  come  before  the  mind  in  con- 
templating these  exti'aordinary  shores,  and  although  visit- 
hio:  them  and  knowiuf?  them  to  be  the  work  of  nature 
alone,  vet  one  can  hardlv  beiievi-  that  they  are  not  the 
creations  of  man. 

"  On  the  4th  of  Pe1)rnary  a  small  scliooncr  came  into 
the  bay  and  landed  a  party  to  collect  siilt.  These  people; 
arc  obliged  to  bring  provisions  and  water,  for  ncme  is  to 
be  found  in  the  niMghbourhood  of  these  salt  lakes,  whence 
the  name  Sahnjis  l^ay  is  derived.  Then^  are  on  San  Jose 
Isk.nd  similar  Lakes,  ])ut  they  are  not  so  hirge ;  they  have; 
a  j)(!culiar  as})cct,  white  as  the  drifted  snow.  Proceeding 
with  om*  siu'vey,  the  Owen,  with  iMr.  Hull,  fixed  the  po- 
sition of  Santa  Cruz,  the  south  ])oint  of  Ceralbo  Island, 
while  the  ship  examined  the  Farallon  de  San  Ignacio, 
a  steep  tower-like  islet  on  the  opposite  shore,  and  then 
retmnicd  to  Ballena  Bay,  in  the  island  of  Espiritu  Santo. 
After  examining  this  Ave  landed  on  a  r<icky  patch  ahnost 
four  miles  noi'th  of  Ceralbo  Island,  leaving  which  we  ran 
for  the.  Bay  of  San  Jose  del  Cabo,  and  returned  to  Maza- 
tlan  on  the  22nd  of  March,  where  we  found  li.M.S.  In- 
constant." 
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ClIAITKR  X. 

•ii)urii(\v  into  ilu^  iiUcrior  of  Noitli-wcstcni  Mexico- Old  Mnzathui-  - 
Sail  Sel)asliaii — The  Siena  Madrc — Cnpala — Santa  Lucia — Diirango 
— Santa  Teresa — lletiini  to  tlic  Port  of  ilazatUui. 

Of  all  the  stjites  c()nij)()sin<^-  the  Republic  of  Mexico 
none  are  less  known  than  .Sinaloa,  Diu-ano-o,  and  Chi- 
huahua. l^U'tly  from  fear  of  savage  Indians,  partly  from 
want  of  i)ecuniary  means,  they  have  been  avoided  by  most 
trav(!llers ;  and  those  who  have  given  a  general  (h'scrip- 
tion  of  the  country  hav(^  treated  them  vaguely,  or  con- 
fined themselves  to  the  enumeration  of  the  ol)stacles 
which  j)revented  them  from  visiting  this  interesting  i)or- 
tion  of  the  Jonfederation.  To  botany,  and  natural  histoiy 
in  general,  the  north-western  states  ar(i  an  unexplored 
field.  Few  naturalists  have  investigated  them,  and  those 
specimens  that  have  been  transmitted  by  amateiu's  have 
mostly  proved  new  to  science. 

Encom-aged  by  such  prospects  1  lost  no  time  in  making 
preparations  for  starting,  and  having  completed  my  ar- 
rangements, I  left  the  port  of  ^lazatlan  on  the  23rd  of  No- 
vember, 1841),  accom])anied  by  two  Mozos,  and  an  ecpial 
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number  of  baggagc-mulcs.  The  lagoons  and  niangrovc- 
swanips  tliat  surroinid  the  town,  their  al)oniinal)le  smell, 
and  the  nnhealthiness  which  they  spread  over  the  adja- 
cent district,  made  the  first  four  leagues  of  my  journey 
unpleasant.  When  this  distance  had  been  passed,  the  road 
ascended  slightly,  a  purer  air  began  fo  prevail,  but  the 
country,  became  hardly  more  interesting.  It  being  the 
dry  season,  most  plants  were  leafless,  all  the  herbage  was 
burnt  up,  and,  although  here  and  there  a  few  evergreen 
fig-trees,  acacias,  and  arboreous  cactuses,  or  some  white 
blossoms  of  the  Palo  bianco  {Ipomcpa  nrboresccns,  Don), 
might  be  seen,  yet  they  were  so  isolated  that  they  failed 
to  impart  life  or  gaiety  to  the  landscape. 

About  noon  I  reachc  ^  the  river  Mazatlan,  crossed  it 
without  difficulty,  and  entered  the  old  town  of  the  same 
name,  which,  by  way  of  distinction,  is  called  El  Presidio 
dc  Mazatlan*.     Formerly  ui  a  flourishing  condition,  it  is 

now,  since  the  port  has  risen  to  such  a  degree  of  im- 

* 
portancc,  and  all  the  Avealthier  inhabitants  have  repaired 

thither,  a  mere  ruin.  There  are  some  beautiful  old  edi- 
fices built  somewhat  in  the  Moorish  style,  having  long 
colonnades,  with  arches,  and  stone  pillars,  and  fine  open 
court-yards,  but  they  are  every  year  becoming  more  de- 
cayed, and  even  the  church  has  been  kept  in  such  bad 
repair  that  nothing  remains  standing  save  the  walls ;  the 
bells,  following  the  roof,  have  long  since  fallen,  and  are 
now  hung  on  a  scaffold,  where  they  are  chimed  every 
evening  to  remind  the  inhabitants  of  the  hour  of  vespers. 

*  The  name  is  derived  from  the  Aztee  words  mazatl,  deer,  and  tlan, 
country,  and  signifies  country  of  ihe  deer, — an  appclhilion  wliich  is 
appropriate,  as  there  are  plenty  of  deer  to  be  met  witli  in  the  district. 
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Thercv  is  a  meson,  or  iim,  ort'cring  Mccommodation  for 
travellers  and  heasts,  but  my  gnide,  liaving  probably 
gained  n^specting  it  an  experience  which  was  in  store 
for  me  on  my  return,  avoided  the  place,  and  conducted 
me  to  the  honse  of  his  compadrc  (godfather).  The  host 
proved  to  be  a  schoolmaster,  who  was  just  then  dis- 
missing his  pupils ;  he  received  us  with  great  ])oliten(^ss, 
informing  us  at  the  same  time  that  his  house  was  en- 
tirely at  om*  service.  Having  given  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  sacafc  (maize-straw)  to  the  beasts,  and  tjiken  ourselves 
some  dried  beef  {fasajo),  eggs,  and  plantains,  we  con- 
tinued our  iouriiev,  and  reached  about  dusk  the  town  of 
San  Sebastian,  or  La  Villia,  as  it  is  sometimes  culled. 

Having  visited  the  place  in  1S48,  in  company  with 
Mr.  Robert  Pakenhani,  one  of  my  fellow-voyagers,  T  re- 
paired at  once  to  the  house  of  a  former  accpiaintance, 
Don  Alejandro  Bueso.  This  gentleman  and  his  family 
gave  me  a  hearty  welcome,  embracing  me  in  the  Mexican 
fashion,  and  shaking  hands  repeatedly.  It  took  me 
some  time  to  answer  the  numerous  (piestions  which  my 
host,  his  lady,  and  daughters  addressed  to  me.  How- 
ever, having  at  last  satisfied  them,  they  began  to  give 
me  their  little  "odds  and  ends,"  which,  being  narrated 
in  the  sweet  tongue  of  Castile,  and  with  that  frankness 
for  which  Spaniards  are  so  distinguished,  could  not  fail 
to  interest  me.  After  supper  I  had  a  long  conversation 
with  Don  Alejandro,  in  the  course  of  wluch  he  informed 
me  that,  in  conjunction  with  a  German  mei'chant  at 
Mazatlan,  he  had  undertaken  the  working  of  one  of  tiic 
copper-mines  of  Malpica.  From  the  warmth  with  which 
he  spoke  on  the  subject  I  soon  found  that  a  chord  had 
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been  touched  which  never  fails  to  vil)i!ite  in  t])(!  breast 
of  every  Spanisli-American ;  for  mining  operations  and 
sudden  riches  are  to  them  identical. 

San  Sebastian  is  situated  about  1000  feet  above  the 
sea,  and  has  on  that  account  a  more  healtliy  chmate 
than  iMazatlan.  It  has  two  churches,  an:l  three  Inmdred 
private  l)uil(lings;  the  number  of  inhabitants  amounts 
to  nearlv  1000,  who  carry  on  to  some  extent  the  culti- 
vation  of  maize  and  maf/uci  {.l(/five),  and  extract  from  the; 
latter  ayuanliente  dc  ma(/i'ei,  a  hip;ldy  stu})efying  ])evcrage. 
('utting  logwood  {]J(eiualon'i//()n  Campec/nanum,  Linn.), 
or  Brasil,  as  the  JMexicans  call  it,  is  another  som*cc  of 
employment.  The  wood,  especiiilly  that  of  the  stem  of 
the  tree,  which  obtains  double  the  i)rice  the  branches  do, 
is  carried  in  large  quantities  to  iNbizatlan,  and  is,  except 
specie  (chiefly  dollars),  the  only  export  of  that  place.  The 
logwood-tree  is  of  middle  size,  and  has  deep  natural 
furrows,  which  ari^  a  favourite  retreat  of  snakes ;  how 
conn)letely  these  reptiles  thus  conceal  themselves  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fact  that  they  are  frequently  caught 
after  the  wood  has  been  cut,  carried  on  the  backs  of 
nudes  to  the  coast,  loaded  and  ludoaded,  and  stowed 
on  board  tlie  vessels  which  are  to  take  it  to  foreign 
countries. 

The  first  part  of  the  road  from  San  Sebastian  was 
monotonous,  passing  through  mafjuei  plantations,  remark- 
able for  theii'  stiff  and  uncouth  appearance.  Towards 
the  afternoon  I  came  into  a  more  varied  landscape,  to 
the  foot  of  the  Andes,  on  Sierra  Madre,  as  they  arc  here 
called.  The  oppressive  atmosphere  of  tiio  coast  was  less 
felt  at  every  step,  the  air  became  cooler  and  more  agree- 
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al)l(!  lo  iMiropeaii  const itutioiis,  and,  although  the  exces- 
sive dryness  continued,  a  few  stragglers  of  oak  and  lir 
showed  themselves.  In  the  evening  of  the  ;2()th  of  No- 
vember I  leached  the  village  of  Copala,  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  that  of  Santa  Lucia. 

I  met  every  (hiy  nund)ers  of  emigrants,  who  had  come 
by  land  from  the  Ignited  States,  and  were  proceethng 
byway  of  Miizathm  to  California,  'riuy  were,  mostly 
in  companies  of  twenty  or  thirty.  Some  of  them  wen; 
decent  people,  but  a  great  munber  seemed  to  be  the 
mere  scum  of  society,  who  robbed  the  Mexicans  when- 
ever they  had  a  chance,  taking  away  the  maize,  killing 
the  poultry,  and  refusing  to  pay  after  artic^les  had  been 
handiul  over  tt)  them.  The  natives  had  in  many  in- 
stances been  compelled  to  iii(U'  their  provisions  and 
live-stock,  and  it  was  only  after  long  persuasion  that  1 
could  induce  them  to  sell  me  the  articles  I  recpiired.  .  As 
a  large  sum  was  charged  in  Mazatlan  for  a  passage  to 
California,  and  the  finances  of  many  of  the  emigrants 
were  not  in  a  very  flourishing  condition,  a  considerable 
nmnber  of  them,  previous  to  their  eudjarkation,  had,  in 
order  to  supply  this  deficiency,  taken  part  i\\  the  guerilla 
against  the  Comanches  and  Apaches,  for  which  they  were 
well  paid  by  the  Mexican  Government. 

Of  all  the  places  I  have  seen  in  Mexico  none  has 
pleased  me  more  than  Santa  Lucia.  Situattid  about 
4000  feet  above  the  sea,  enjoying  throughout  the  year  a 
tem})crate  climate,  it  lies  in  a  romantic  valley,  encircled 
by  mountains  which  admit  a  view  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
The  houses  of  the  Indians,  scattered  over  an  imdulating 
surface,  are  surrounded  by  that  beautifid  vegetation  in 
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which  th(!  gmccriil  forms  of  tlic  tro])irs  ari;  harmoniously 
])l('ii(k'(l  with  the  flora  of  the  tcMiipi-ratc  zone.  Tlu;  acacia 
stands  in  company  witli  tlic  oak,  the  fir,  and  liardy 
Viiihcll if ('!'(£ ;  and  Coiiij)().sif(P  are  mixed  with  y/AY/vi/wr- 
rifix,  Cifj//i<'(/K,  Lofje/ifts,  and  LophospcrmNimi,  from  whicli 
hnmming-birds  snck  tlie  nectar.  Nejirly  every  hed<^e  is 
overp^rown  by  a  s[)lendi(l  creeper,  the  Ipnnicaa  Sc/iiedcanf/, 
J  lam.,  the  iiowers  of  which  arc  so  large  (from  fonr  to  five 
inches  across)  and  so  close  together  that  the  whole  plant 
resend)les  a  bine  sheet,  whence  the  vernacnlar  name, 
Man  to  (h;  la  Vinjen,  or  cloak  of  the  Virgin.  Tlu're  is 
another  plant  of  great  beanty  in  these;  pju'ts,  the  Noclia 
/iff('/ta,  or  Catalina  of  the  Mexicans  {Pol/iceftla  /jiflc/icr- 
rima),  now  common  in  Enrope  ;  i\\\  extract  from  its 
bracts,  mixed  with  lime-jnice,  gives  an  cixcellent  scarlet 

Leaving  Santa  Lucia  I  passed  Ocotes — a  place  deriving 
its  name  from  the  Ocof<>,  a  fir  from  which  })itch  is  made 
— and  reached,  on  tlic  1st  of  December,  the  ranclio  of 
Guadalupe,  situated  about  0000  feet  above  the  sea. 
Oaks  and  coniferous  trees  form  the  principal  p.'U't  of  the 
vegetation.  \\\  ascending  towards  the  sunnnit  of  the 
sierra  the  tem])erature  had  gradually  decreased,  but  for- 
tunately not  fallen  to  the  freezing-point.  On  proceeding 
however  everything  assumed  a  wintry  aspect,  and  I  be- 
came aware  that  my  principal  harvest  was  over.  At 
8000  feet  the  evergreen  oak  disai)i)eared,  the  fir  being 
the  only  tree.  Of  herbage  nothhig  remained  but  brown 
leaves ;  and  the  little  streams,  which  at  a  lower  elevation 
gave  variety  to  the  sylvan  scene,  were  covered  with  ice 
one  to  two  inches  thick.     The  nights  were  bitterly  cold, 
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and  in  vain  did  1  trv  to  get  a  tew  horns'  sleep  :   it  was 
iiiipossil)Ie,  even  near  tlie  tire. 

The  setth'nients  in  thi^  Sierra  Macb'e  are  few,  and, 
on  aceonnt  of  tlie  indoK'nee  of  the  inlial)itants,  badly 
provided  with  the  comforts  of  life.  Mai/e,  beans,  and 
chili  {ddjmvjnii  sp.)  is  all  the  traveller  is  able  to  obtain. 
I^'om  the  Indian  corn  little  cikes  are  baked,  known  by 
the  name  of  lorfil/ns,  or  //ordfis  dc  mah,  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  which  the  women  s|)end  nearlv  the  whole  dav; 
indeed  so  nnich  time  is  wasted  in  making  them,  that  in 
towns  jmd  on  large  estates  the  wealthiei'  people  keep  a 
forfU'rra,  a  person  who  does  nothing  else  bnt  make 
these  cakes.  lii;ans  mav  be  termed  the  national  dish  of 
Mexico;  they  conchuh'  every  meal  of  l)()th  rich  and  i)oor, 
and  witliont  tlujm  a  Ab'xican  vtonid  no  more  think  of 
having  made  a  good  dinner  tlam  a  Hawaiian  wonld  with- 
out \m  poi,  or  an  East  Indian  without  his  curry.  There 
is  he  /ever  only  one  particular  kind  which  tluw  eat ;  it  is 
brown,  and  is  calliMl  by  the  Aztecs  Yet/,  by  the  modei'n 
Mexicans  FrijoJ,  and  by  botanists  FlimcoluH  IfcnifUK/c"!!. 
The  eathig  of  forfi/Ias  and  beans  savoured  with  chili 
was  customary  before  the  conquest  of  Mexico,  and  is 
probably  of  ancient  date.  As  you  approach  the  western 
coast  provisions  become  more  abmidant ;  but  even  at 
Mazatlan,  where  there  is  always  a  ready  market,  by  tlu; 
numerous  ships  fre(pienting  that  })ort,  and  almost  any 
price  might  be  obtained  for  fresh  vegetables,  the  peo- 
ple are  too  indolent  to  cultivate  the  fields.  There  are 
only  a  few  sweet  potatoes,  bananas,  cabbages,  and  toma- 
toes. Ver(foIa(/a  {Porttflaca  o/cracca),  which  grows  wild 
in  the  vichiitv,  is  brought  on  the  table  as  greens.     More 
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productive  in  tVuit  and  vcgi'tahlcs,  though  I'ar  interior  to 
cither  hmanui  or  Ciuaya(iuil,  is  San  \\\m. 

I  continued  my  journey  over  hirge  ])lains,  passing 
C'ayotes,  l^ll  Salto,  Lhino  (Jrainh',  Ncvir  \  i/f^s  iMiiiuhrcs, 
and  |{io  Chico,  all  niiserahU'  huts.  '!  •  <i  \sb  tliesc  ele- 
vated plains  during  winter  is  not  without  dang'r.  The 
sky,  always  of  an  azure  blue,  suddenly  becomes  cloudy, 
snow  beghis  to  fall,  and  in  a  short  time  the  traveller  is 
prevented  from  proceeding.  If  he  is  near  a  hut  he  may 
l)e  safe;  if  not,  which  is  very  often  the  case,  as  human 
habitations  are  from  twenty  to  forty  miles  distant  from 
each  other,  he  and  his  animals  arc  exposed  to  great 
har(ls]ii[)s.  It  would  Ix;  well  were  these  the  only  dilH- 
culties;  but  there  are  others  of  a  more  serious  nature. 
In  nearly  every  mile  of  the  road  you  observe  one  or  more 
heaps  of  stones,  on  the  top  of  which  are  wooden  crosses: 
each  of  these  monuments  marks  a  sj)ot  where  people 
have  been  slain  by  robbers.  In  some  })arts  they  are  so 
numerous  that  the  places  look  almost  like  burying- 
grounds.  In  other  countries,  if  people  meet  on  a  soli- 
tary road  they  are  pleased — "  Similis  simili  gaudet ;"  but 
here,  directly  parties  descry  each  other,  they  count  forces, 
and  prej)arc  for  an  jittack.  They  draw  near  in  silence, 
the  one  measming  the  other  with  suspicious  eyes,  until 
somebody  makes  the  usual  salutation,  and  they  [jroceed 
to  their  respective  destinations.  It  is  a  lamenitd)le  state 
of  society  when  you  must  look  upon  every  fellow-creature 
with  distrust,  and  can  never  move  a  step  without  being 
armed. 

When  I  arrived  in  the  city  of  Dnrango  scvej'al 
Ibreiirn   residents  invited  me  to  stav  with  them.      ]\lr. 
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Washington  Kerr,  an  American  miM'chant,  to  whom 
I  liad  a  letter  of  introduction  tVom  Mr.  'lalhot,  the 
Ih'itish  Vice-Consul  at  Mazatlan,  iiavinj'  hei'ii  the  tirst 
who  made  me  the  oil'er,  I  took  iq)  my  residence  in  his 
house.  Of  th(!  hospitality  shown  me  by  that  gentleman, 
as  well  as  hy  other  foreigners,  T  cannot  say  too  much  ; 
they  treated  me  with  the  greatest  attention,  and  i  sliall 
always  rememher  their  kindness  with  feelinjxs  of  u;rati- 
tude.  During  my  short  sojourn  1  hecanie  ac(|uainted 
with  three  persons  who  were  of  more  tlian  ordinary  in- 
terest to  me.  The  tirst  was  a  niece  of  Holivar,  a  liighly 
nccomplished  lady,  who  could  speak  tivi;  European  lan- 
guages with  the  greatest  tluency,  and  who  is  now  married 
to  a  (lerman  nu'rchant,  Mr.  Jjehmann.  The  second  was 
a  descendant  of  Montezuma,  the  Imiperor  of  .Mexico, 
who  on  this  account  was  Keuerallv  called  hv  the  inhahi- 
tants  El  Em})erador;  he  tilled  an  oHice  at  the  Mint,  and 
1  fancied  1  could  discern  in  his  physiognomy  a  certain 
resemblance  to  that  which  the  face  of  his  great  ances- 
tor is  said  to  have  expressed.  The  third  was  Don  l'\ 
Kamirez,  the  historian,  well  known  l)y  his  Spanish  trans- 
lation of  Prescott's  admirahle  '  History  of  the  Coufpiest 
of  Mexico,'  to  which  he  has  added  a  volume  of  notes  and 
additions.  Ramirez  possesses  a  jn'ofound  knowledge  ol 
the  Aztec  picture-writings,  and  intends  to  piil)lisli  an 
account  of  the  early  history  of  the  tribes  of  Anahuae, 
their  origin,  migration,  and  ultimate  settlement  on  I  In- 
plains  of  jVlexico.  He  has  a  very  extensive  library,  iii- 
chiding  every  book  which  has  the  least  reference  to  his 
favourite  study,  from  the  gigantic  work  of  tiOid  Kings- 
borough  down  to  the  smallest  pam[)hler. 
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Tlie  city  of  Duvaiigo  is  situated  in  a  large;  plain,  about 
()0()0  feet  above  the  sea,  and  is  built  in  regular  s([uares. 
It  is  sometimes  called  Ciiulad  de  los  Alaeranes,  because 
tlie  place  is  infested,  especially  dnring  the  sununer 
months,  with  scorpions,  which  are  considered  extremely 
venomous,  and  are  said  to  have  caused  the  death  of  a 
^reat  many  peo})lc.  They  are  so  plentiful  that  the  Go- 
vernment has  been  compelled  to  offer  premiums  for 
their  destruction.  Whether  a  single  bite  of  a  Dnrango 
scorpion  is  really  fatal  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain, 
but  I  was  assured  by  Ji  gentleman,  ui)on  whom  I  have 
reason  lo  rely,  that  he  once  saw  a  boy  dying  from  ii 
number  of  bites.  The  boy  having  collected  some  scor- 
pions in  a  bottle,  aiul  i)laced  the  vessel  under  his  shirt, 
on  his  breast,  began  playing  with  other  lads,  fell  down, 
and  broke  the  bottle;  the  scorpions  immediately  at- 
tacked his  naked  breast,  and  infused  their  venom ;  the 
poor  boy  died  the  following  day. 

The  houses  are  biiilt  somewhat  in  the  jVIoorish  style, 
with  fine  colonnades,  arclu?s,  and  court-yards ;  the  latter 
are  generally  planted  with  orange  and  [)omegranate  trees, 
and  arc  occasionally  used  as  ball-rooms,  after  being  co- 
vered with  canvas,  and  carpeted  for  that  })ur[)()se.  Among 
th(^  public  edifices,  the  churches  and  convents  are  the 
fin(^r,t ;  there  is  also  a  theatre,  which  however  is  in  very  bad 
order,  and  a  Plaza  de  Toros,  where  nearly  every  Sunday 
afternoon  bull-fights  take  i)lace.  The  princijjal  i)roiue- 
nade  is  the  Alameda,  a  s([uare  i)lanted  with  poplars, 
willows,  ash-trees,  and  roses,  and  furnished  with  a  num- 
ber of  stone  seats.  It  is  kept  in  very  nice  order,  and 
in  the  afternoons,  especially  on  Sunday,   nearly   every- 
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body,   rich   and   poor,   makes   it  a  ])oint  of  proeeechnu; 
thitlier,  eitlier  on  foot,  on  horsel)aek,  or  in  a  carriage. 

The  climate  is,  Uke  that  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
jNlexican  highlands,  dry  bnt  agreeable.  The  extremes 
of  heat  and  cold  are  unknown.  Towards  the  ;  nd  of 
February  the  night-frosts  cease ;  the  spring  conunenees  ; 
poplars  and  willows  ])egin  to  get  green  ;  peaches  and 
aj)ricots  put  forth  their  blossoms.  Hut  the  temperature 
alone,  though  fast  increasing  during  April  juid  May,  is 
not  sufficient  to  awaken  nature  altogether.  The  fields 
remain  dry  until,  in  the  latter  end  of  May  or  the  begin- 
ning of  June,  the  vivifying  rains  set  in,  which  continue 
mitil  th(!  first  week  of  Septendier.  Tn  a  few  days  every- 
thing hitS  started  into  life,  and  the  wgetation  ])roceeds 
with  extraordinary  ([uickness.  There  is  no  severe  winter; 
in  October  the  night-frosts  reconunence ;  snow  seldom 
falls,  and  never  I'emains  long  on  the  ground. 

TIk;  vicinity  of  Durango  is  arid  and  thinly  wooded  ; 
indeed  there  are  but  seven  species  of  indigenous  trees, 
viz.  a  willcAv,  an  Acachi,  a  Prosojji-s,  a  Ci/tfccj/i/.s,  {\\v. 
Taa'odiiim  (/isticlu/m,  (jtximiroft  edff/i.s,  and  )  //rev/  (f/oi- 
folld.  These,  together  with  a  few  shrubby  Acdiilhucrci', 
CoiiijHj.vUe,  Scro/jhi/lftriiiccc,  and  Cactccc,  and  the  every- 
where })revjuling  .h/arrx,  constitute  the  principal  portion 
of  the  flora.  The  round  Cdclar,  called  ri>^/i(((/as  by  the 
natives,  are  extensively  used  to  make  a  swe(;tmeat  sold 
in  the  streets  of  the  city  by  the  name  of  dif/cc  dc  vi-sna(/afi. 
Tn  the  north  of  the  town,  about  a  mile  distant,  lies  the 
Cerro  de  Mercado,  an  iron  mountain,  overgrown  wirh 
opuntias.  In  the  gardens,  besid  's  the  native  produc- 
tions,   nearly    all    l^uropean    fruits    and   vegetables    ju'c 
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^rown.  This  however  has  only  been  (h)iie  of  late  years, 
and  priiieipally  by  foreigners,  especially  Dr.  L.  Kegel, 
who  have  introduced  a  great  nnniber.  The  peach  and 
vine  succeed  well,  and  of  culinary  vegetables  none  excel 
the  cauliflower,  which  attahis  such  a  size  that  a  single 
head  measures  eighteen  inches  to  two  feet  in  diameter, 
and  makes  a  donkey-load.  The  gigantic  cauliflower  is 
not  distinct  from  our  European  species,  but  is  solely 
produced  by  a  cultivation  which  necessity  has  dictated. 
Being  one  of  the  northern  vegetables  that  degenerate,  or 
bear  no  seed,  if  not  annually  jn'ocured  Irom  Europe,  it  is 
propagated  by  cuttings.  After  the  heads  have  been  ga- 
thered, the  stubs  are  allowed  to  throw  out  new  shoots, 
which  are  again  planted,  and  have  to  grow  two  years, 
producing  in  the  second  the  enormous  heads.  The  j)rin- 
cipal  indigenous  fruits  are  the  Tcjocofe,  or  Tcvocoll 
{Crata(/us  Mcxlcana,  DC),  and  the  Zajjofc  bianco  {Ca- 
simiroa  echdis,  LI.  et  Lex.),  an  Aurantiacca.  The  latter 
is  a  tree  which  has  a  remarkable  tendency  to  {iccom- 
modate  itself  to  different  climates  -.  it  grows  from  the 
coast-region  uj)  to  an  elevation  of  000  feet,  ])rodueing 
cvervwhere  an  abundant  harvest  of  delicious  fruit.  It 
was  well  known  to  the  Aztecs,  who  termed  it  htachfi- 
poi/,  and  also  CochUzapoU ;  the  form(,T  name  is  conijjosed 
of  the  Avords  iztac,  white,  and  fzapof/,  Hapofti.  'Fzapotl, 
from  which  conies  the  Spanish  corru])tion  zapot",  and 
the  English  Sapofa,  signifies  a  succulent  fruit  containing 
large  hard  seeds,  as,  for  instance,  that  of  Lncuma,  Anonn, 
Avhras,  etc.,  a  word  for  which  our  i)resent  botanical  ter- 
minology has  no  ecuiivalent  (expression.  The  second 
name,  tvchUzajjofl,  is  deiived  from  coc/ii,  to  make  sleepy, 
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and  tzapofl,  Sapofa,  as  the  frnit  when  eaten  acts  as  a 
soporific*. 

My  original  ])lan  was  to  visit  Chihnahna.  The  prin- 
cipal reason  which  indnced  ine  to  alter  the  ronte  was 
the  season.  I  liad  seen  the  destructive  effect  the  winter 
produced  upon  the  vegetation  of  the  highlands,  and  was 
therefore  obliged  to  abstain  as  nuicli  as  possible  from  pro- 
ceeding further  northward.  Another  was  the  great  risk 
which  every  one  incurs  who  now  ventures  to  Chihuahua. 
The  tide  of  civilization,  presshig  hard  from  north  and 
cast,  is  driving  all  the  Indians  into  the  corner  formed  by 
the  states  of  Chihuahua,  Sonora,  and  Durango.  The  Mex- 
icans, too  weak  to  oppose,  are  fast  retreatuig,  and  thus  it 
is  that  during  the  last  few  years  the  above-named  states 
have  been  depopulated  and  ruined.  The  savages  s[)are 
none :  every  white  mail  who  falls  into  their  hands  dies 
a  cruel  death.  So  great  is  th(^  terror  they  inspire,  and 
so  daring  their  courage,  that  they  have  ventured  into 
the  streets  of  Durango — a  place  of  :22,0()0  inhabitants 
— killing  and  rol)bing  in  every  direction.  The  Mexican 
(jrovernment  is  well  aware  of  the  danp-cr.  They  have 
formed  several  guerilla  parties,  composed  of  North  Ame- 
ricans and  other  foreigners,  who  make  attacks  upon  the 
Comanches,  and  are  i)aid  for  every  head  they  bring  :20() 
dollars ;  but  the  Indians  are  so  numerous  that  little 
ett'ect  has  at  present  resulted  from  the  terrible  measure. 

I  therefore  took  a  south-western  direction,  the  road  to 
Tepic,    Departing  from  Durango  on  the  :2nd  of  Jaiiuary, 

*  Hcvnaiuloz,  iu  liis  'Ilistoria  riaiitnrinn,'  lil).  ii.  ('a[).  1 1'2  (cilition 
of  Madrid,  I7'.>n),  u;i\i's  a  fair  account  ut'tlio  tree  aiul  its  economic  and 
nicdicnial  ^)ro|)crtit,'s. 
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1850.  I  ivaclu'd,  on  the  5th  instant,  Mcsquital,  a  consi- 
derable village,  whose  inhabitants,  as  the  name  indicat(?s, 
occnpy  themselves  by  preparing  niesfpiital  from  the  agaves. 
In  proceeding,  I  crossed  the  river  Mesquital,  the  banks  of 
which  were  shaded  by  huge  trees  of  Taxodivm  distichioii. 
This  tree,  called  in  Spanish  Sabiao,  in  Atzec  Aliochodl, 
always  grows  near  running  streams,  like  the  Ccdro  dc  la 
Sierra  {ChanKscyparis  t/iHrif('ra,YA\{}\.).  Often  have  I  re- 
joiced when,  after  having  sought  a  long  time  for  water, 
the  tops  of  some  sabinos  were  descried :  I  had  found 
the  object  of  my  searcli.  As  far  as  iMesquital  there  ju'c 
several  large  estates,  but,  having  passed  tliat  })lacc,  you 
enter  a  desolate  district.  There  are  no  houses,  no  people. 
The  road  becomes  mountainous  and  very  badly  marked, 
as  it  is  only  trodden  by  a  few  Indians,  the  i)rineipal 
connnimication  between  Durango  andTepic  being  carried 
on  by  way  of  Guadalajara.  I  collected  lunvevcr  a  good 
many  specimens,  the  vegetation  not  liavhig  suffered  so 
much  from  frost  as  in  that  part  of  the  Sierra  I\ladre  wliich 
I  crossed  Avlien  coming  from  Mazatlan. 

On  the  1:2th  of  January  I  reached  the  village  of  Santa 
Teresa,  two  days  disttuit  from  Tepic.  This  village  is 
surroimded  by  oak  and  pine  foi'csts,  and  inhabited  by 
the  Coras,  a  tribe  of  Indians  ivhom  the  Jesuits  converted 
to  Christianity  during  the  last  century.  There  were  only 
three  pers(ms  in  the  place  who  could  speak  Spanish,  all 
the  rest  talking  a  language  of  their  own.  The  inhabitants 
seem  to  be  an  honest  })eo[)le,  and  I  rather  offended  them 
by  sleeping  in  the  tent  and  not  coming  to  their  houses; 
several  times  they  tried  to  make  me  understand  that 
they  were  not  like  the  Apaches,  and  had  no  connnunica- 
tion  with  the  Comanehes. 
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1  remained  live  days  in  Santa  Teresa, proceeded  to  within 
a  day's  distiuice  of  Tepie,  and  then  retnrned  to  Dnrango, 
taking  a  different  route,  wliieli  eondneted  me  to  a  place 
called  Guajolote.  The  Indians  of  Guajolote  and  the  Cora 
tribe  in  general  boil  and  eat  the  flowers  of  Y/icni  aloi- 
folia  and  several  ^If/arcs.  What  wonderful  jjlants  the 
agaves  are !  There  is  not  a  partich;  of  them  that  is  not 
used  in  some  wav  or  anotlu>r.  In  Ecuador  I  found  the 
people  using  the  s[)ongy  substance  of  the  flower-stem 
instead  of  tind'.'r,  and  in  all  the  schools  the  green  leaves 
instead  of  ])aper.  A  pmiishment  among  the  Aztecs  was 
introducing  the  spiny  points  of  the  leavis  into  the  s\iu, 
as  may  be  seen  from  their  ])ict()rial  writings. 

In  Duraiigo  I  made  the  ac(]Uiiintance  of  Mr.  Henri 
Herz,  the  celebrated  pianist  and  com[)oser,  who  had 
made  a  professional  tour  through  Mexico,  and  was  on 
his  way  to  California.  In  every  town  through  which 
his  journey  had  led  him,  lu;  had  been  received  with  dis- 
tinction,— a  kinij;  could  not  have  wished  for  i>:reater 
honours.  lie  had  composed  for  the  Mexicans  a  '  Marcha 
nacional,'  which  has  become  so  popular  in  the  country 
that  the  Govcrnn.ient  had  solicited  M.  Herz  to  coni])ose 
also  a  national  antheii!.  lie  acceded  to  the  request,  bnt 
it  was  a  haig  time  before  suitable  words  could  be  pro- 
cared  ;  hea[)s  of  poems  wove  sent  in,  but  none  of  them 
wei'C  calculated  to  insj)ire  a  composer,  until  at  last  a 
young  Englishman  residing  in  Mexico  wrote  thi;  desired 
lines,  which  at  once  were  set  to  nuisic. 

Hearing  that  I  was  to  ])roceed  to  Mazatlau,  M.  Herz 
asked  leave  to  accompany  me,  and  I  was  only  too  glad  to 
au<j:ment  mv  forces,  for  the  road  to  the  western  coast  was 
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rendered  insecure  bv  tlic  Coiiianchcs,  wlio  liad  alreadv 
killed  several  of  the  ranelicros.  We  left  Diirango  on  the 
I3tli  of  February.  Several  of  the  places  we  passed 
through  were  either  burnt  down  by  the  wild  Indians  or 
(hiserted.  Thank  God,  we  did  not  meet  with  any  of 
the  savages,  and  on  ihe  :22n(l  of  February  arrived  safe 
at  Mazatlan,  wlu;r(;  we  were  hospitably  received  by  the 
house  of  Lonier,  Melcher,  and  Co. 
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CHAPTER  \I. 

IK'partiirc^.  tVoiii  Ma/.ntlau — 'Third  voyiigi'  to  the  Arctic  rci^ioiis     Jloiio 
■^  lulu — Ajiul  iaii  islands —  Kot/chiU'  Sound      (.'ape  la.-l)uruc — Arrival 
of  IT. M.S.  liivcst,i<!;ator    -Norton  Sound    -(Iraiitii-y  Harbour — II. M.S. 
Enterprise — The  Herald  returns  to  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

The  Herald  Uft  Muzatlan  on  Wm  Itli  of  A[)ril,  1850, 
sierlitcd  tii(;  island  of  Clarion  on  the  ;20tli  of  the  same 
month,  and  anchored  in  th(^  inner  liai'bonr  of  Jlonolnhi, 
Oahii,  on  the  lOth  of  Mav.  She  remahied  in  that  port 
rtfteen  days,  making  preparations  for  her  third  northern 
voyage,  and  awaithig  the  arrival  of  H.M.S.  Enterprise 
and  Investigator,  whicli  after  their  retnrn  from  the  east- 
ern side  of  Arctie  America  had  been  desj)atched  from 
England  under  the  conunand  of  Captain  Collinson  and 
Commander  M'Clure,  to  continue  the  search  after  Sir 
John  Franklin's  Expi!dition  on  the  western.  But  on 
the  24th  of  May,  the  necessary  arrangements  being 
completed,  and  the  expected  vessels  not  arriving,  the 
Herald  (piitted  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  made  a  \ery 
fair  passage  up  to  the  Aleutian  Islands,  where  she  en- 
countered tor  several  days  a  fresh  north-north-east  wind 
and  nnich  rain. 
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Oil  siglitiiig  thf  coast  of  Kaiiitcliutkii  (.IiiiK^  23r(l),  wr. 
found  it  c(*v(M\hI  with  snow,  witli  cv(M*y  iij)|)i'}U'an(T  of  its 
lia\  iii<^  been  a  si'vcrc  winter,  l^jssing  to  tlio  eastward  of 
Ik'ln'in^  Island  we  were  favonred  with  sonthi'rly  winds, 
witli  clear  weather,  which  carried  us  n[)  to  St.  Lawrence 
Island  by  the  lOth  of  '^nly.  In  running  across  the  Bay 
of  Anadyr,  wc  spoke  a  wliider,  the  America,  of  Xew 
Bedford,  and  learnt  from  her  that  about  two  InunU'ed 
sail  were  in  this  sea  and  throna:h  tlie  Strait.  Passing 
westerly  of  St.  Lawrence,  wc  met  winds  fi'om  north-west 
to  north-north-east,  and,  what  is  of  unusual  occurrence, 
beat  through  J^elu'ing's  Strait  with  moderate  and  beau- 
tifully clear  weather ;  being  able  to  sec  at  the  siunc  time 
Asia,  America,  and  the  Diomcdia  Islands,  all  clear  of 
snow,  with  the  exception  of  the  patches  in  the  valleys 
which  never  thaw,  and,  in  standing  close  under  Last 
Cape,  found  the  coast  perfectly  clear  of  ice.  Sevend 
native  baidars  boarded  us  ;  they  were  aware  of  the 
Phwer's  having  wintered  in  Kotzebue  Sound,  mention- 
ing Conmiander  jMoorc^'s  name ;  these  people  had  known 
him  when  wintering  on  the  Asiatic  side  in  1S4S. 

In  running  into  Kotzebue  Souiul,  we  observed  oft' 
Ca])e  Krusenstern  an  extensive  pack  of  ice,  and  found 
the  Sound  itself  so  enciunbercd  with  heavy  floes,  through 
which  we  threaded  our  way,  that  at  midnight,  seeing 
no  opening,  we  were  obliged  to  retrace  our  steps ;  the 
pack  api)eared  to  extend  from  shore.  Being  in  sight  of 
Chamisso  Islaiul  at  the  time,  and  within  twelve  miles  of 
the  anchorage,  we  fired  a  gun  hi  hopes  that  tlu;  Plover 
might  have  heard  it.  Next  morning,  close  to  the  edge 
of  the  ice,  and  distant  twenty-five  miles  from  Chamisso 
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('aptain  Kcllett  (Icspatclicd  a  cutter,  with  Mr.  R.  Mjigiiire, 
Hrst  lieutenant,  to  en(K'avour  to  eouuuunicate  with  the 
Plover.  She  passed  a  harrier  of  tive  miles  through  open- 
ings l)etweon  the  floes,  occasionally  unahle  to  see  her  way, 
and  tlun  got  into  open  water  near  Cliainisso  Island, 
where  she  found  that  vessel  in  readiness  to  depart  so 
soon  as  the  ice  would  allow  her. 

Fortunati'lv  the  weather  remained  tine  ;  had  it  been 
thick,  iind  blowing  a  south-westv'rly  gale,  we  shoidd  hiive 
run,  and  more  than  probably  have  got  ourselves  into  dif- 
ficulties ;  never  having  suspected  the  possibility  of  any 
ice  being  in  this  sound  so  late  in  the  season.  While 
becaluKjd  it  was  curious  to  observe  this  extensive  field 
breaking  up  and  disappearhig  before  its  grc  at  enemy : 
the  temperature  of  the  water  was  50°,  and  the  iiir  (50'' 
Fahr.  A  fresh  north-westerly  wind  afterwards  sprang 
up,  with  whicli  the  Herald  worked  out  to  the  entrance  of 
the  sound  (July  Kith,  0  a.m.).  Having  no  ice  in  sight, 
WT  bor(3  up  for  Chamisso  to  pick  up  our  boat,  intending 
to  anchor  as  close  as  the  ice  would  permit ;  to  oiu'  asto- 
nishment, the  vast  mass,  which  had  but  thirty  hours  b(^- 
fore  opposed  a  perfect  ])arrier  to  our  entry,  had  vanished; 
even  ail  the  shores  within  view  were  })erfectly  clear. 

We  found  the  Plover  outside,  having  weighed  the 
evening  of  our  boat's  arrival ;  she  followed  us  into  the 
anchorage  under  Chamisso  Island.  We  were  glad  to 
learn  that  her  officers  and  crew  were  in  good  health  ; 
although  during  the  winter  serious  apprehensions  had 
been  entertained,  as  symptoms  of  scurvy  had  a})pear(;d. 
On  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice  the  Plover  had  many  es- 
capes, and  at  one  time,  fearing  that  something  serious 
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mij^lit  hai)j)('n,  ])n)vi!sious  luul  actiuilly  been  liuulrd.  Tlu; 
()Hi((Ts  wciv  tV('([iit'iitly  (Ictaclu'd,  ('X[)loiing  the  couiitrv, 
unci  adding  to  our  goographicol  kik'wlcdgc  in  these 
regions. 

Captain  Kellett  reeeived  from  Connnander  Moore  two 
coinnmnieations,  actjuainting  liini  with  Eskimo  reports 
whieh  h(!  had  o])tained  from  the  natives  of  llotham 
[nlct  relative  to  tlie  eneam})ment  t-j  the  northward  of  a 
numlier  of  white  people  (in  the  vicinity  of  Point  Barrow 
it  is  suj)p()sed),  and  recpiesting  permission  to  ascertain 
the  truth  of  these  rumours.  Having  eom[)leted  the  Plover 
with  the  provisions  she  most  needed,  C'aptain  Kellett  im- 
mediately despatched  him  on  this  service,  fearing  it  might 
have  been  Commander  Pullen  and  his  party,  who,  in 
attempting  to  return,  had  been  obliged  to  winter  on  the 
coast ;  the  natives  having  reported  that  the  party  they 
spoke  of  would  be  fallen  in  with  further  south,  as  they 
had  been  endeavouring  to  get  that  way. 

On  the  :2 1st  of  July  the  Herald  left  ivotzebue  Sound  for 
the  north,  and  on  the  24th  sent  two  boats  on  shore  at  C'apc; 
Lisbmiu;  to  erect  a  mark  and  bury  information  for  Cap- 
t;un  ('ollinson  ;  this  promontory  and  Point  Hope  being  th(! 
two  reiulezvous  appointed.  We  then,  with  a  uorth-east 
wind,  stood  to  the  northward,  and  made  the  ice,  heavily 
packed,  at  noon  on  the  2()th,  in  lat.  70°  18'  north,  long. 
1 07°  48' west,  fifty  miles  fiu-ther  south  than  we  encountered 
it  in  1849.  Working  easterly  w^e  again  made  it  on  the 
2<)th,  in  lat.  71°  19'  north,  long.  102°  57'  west,  and  a 
third  time  within  twenty  miles  of  Wahiwright  Inlet. 
Having  established  the  position  of  the  pack,  we  bore  up 
for  Ca})e  Lisburne,  running  over  in  our  passage  south 
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the  Plover's  three  rende/A'ons  witliont  meeting  her,  to 
endeavour  to  fall  in  with  Captain  (Joilinson's  TApedition. 
On  the  :Mst  of  July,  Capc^  Lisburne  south  tifty,  east 
twelve  miles,  we  nu>t  with  if. M.S.  Investigator.  tShe 
had  made  a  sur[)rising  passage  of  twenty-six  days  from 
Oahu ;  left  it  on  the  4th  of  Julv  ;  cleared  the  Sandwich 
Islands  on  the  r)th  ;  passed  the  Aleutian  (Jronp  by  the 
Strait  of  Amoutka  on  the  :2()th  :  Hehring's  Strait  on  the 
27th;  saw  Plover  on  the  2Uth,  and  Herahl  on  the  :Ust  ; 
she  steered  a  straight  com'se  and  carried  a  fair  wind  the 
whole  way. 

From  Commander  M'Chu'e  vv(!  learnt  that  Mr.  Pidleu 
had  arrived  at  the  Mackenzie  River,  and  that  he  had 
been  ordered  to  proceed  another  expedition.  (>om- 
uiander  M'Clure  being  tliree  men  short  of  complemcMit, 
we  filled  up  the  vacancies  with  volunteers  from  our  ci'ew, 
all  excellent  men  and  healthy.  Captain  Kellett  wished 
the  Investigator  to  take  from  us  sonu5  provisions,  but  she 
was  full ;  having  at  the  time  vegetables  on  board,  and  the 
last  bullock  had  been  killed  a  few  days  before ;  the  men 
were  in  excellent  health  and  high  spirits.  "  I  went  over 
the  ship,"  says  Captain  Kellett,  "  and  was  highly  |)leas{!d 
with  the  comfort  and  cleanliness  ;  everything  appeared  in 
its  right  place.  Connnander  P/I'Clure  did  not  nuich  extol 
her  sailing  qualities,  but  spoke  in  high  praise  of  her 
ca})abilities  for  taking  the  ice.  He  parted  from  me  at 
midnight,  with  a  strong  north-east  wind,  and  under  every 
stitch  he  could  carry,  and  he  was  seen  again  by  the 
Plover,  on  the  5th,  in  lat.  70°  44',  long.  159°  52',  steer- 
ing to  the  north  with  a  strong  south-west  wind  ;  the  two 
vessels  could  only  comnnmicate  by  exchanging  nnmbers." 
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We  continued  to  cruise  off  Cape  Lisburne,  expecting 
daily  to  meet  the  Enterprise.  On  the  13th  of  August 
tlie  Plover  hove  hi  siglit,  with  Connnander  Moore,  whose 
legs  were  so  swollen  that  he  was  hut  just  able  to  hobble 
on  boiird  the  Herald. 

The  reasons  for  not  acquiescing  with  him  in  sending 
another  boat  expedition  to  the  Mackenzie  (to  follow  u[) 
and  investigate  these  reports)  were,  because  Cnptain 
Kellett  was  of  ophiion  that  these  reports  had  been 
created  by  the  anxiety  of  all  on  board  the  Plover  to 
gain  information,  which  caused  the  natives  tp  be  fully 
aware  of  the  subject  upon  which  the  strangers  wished 
to  obtain  correct  data.  The  Eskimos  are  quick,  and, 
where  it  is  likely  that  their  natural  cupidity  would  be 
gratified,  ever  ready,  can  they  but  get  a  lead,  to  exercise 
their  ingenuity  by  inventing  a  story.  It  was  a/fer  Com- 
niand-er  Moore  had  made  the  chief  of  the  Hotham  Inlet 
tribe  understand  the  object  of  the  Plover's  wintering  in 
those  regions,  that  the  majority  of  the  reports  were  re- 
ceived ;  only  one,  on  which  not  the  least  reliance  was 
placed  at  the  time,  had  been  reported  previously ;  every 
American  ship  which  passes  through  these  straits  is 
furnished  with  instructions  relative  to  the  missing  Ex- 
pedition ;  in  fact  the  whole  of  the  small  extent  of  coast 
accessible  to  ships  was  at  that  moment  "  alive  with  native 
reports." 

At  Wainwright  Inlet,  although  Commander  Moore 
made  every  inquiry  after  the  missing  ships,  he  could  get 
no  hitelligence;  the  natives  followed  him  along  from  the 
inlet,  and  at  Point  Barrow  they  had  the  story  ready.  From 
the  chart  made  by  the  woman  in  Kotzebue  Sound,  it  was 
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supposed  that  the  Kopak,  of  which  the  Eskhnos  had 
spoken,  was  either  Point  Hope,  Wainwright  Inlet,  or 
Point  Barrow,  all  of  which  places  were  visited  this  sea- 
son. The  natives  at  Point  Barrow  told  Connnander 
Moore  that  they  had  not  seen  either  the  ships  or  thci 
graves,  but  that  they  had  learned  the  story  from  some 
natives  who  come  from  the  Kopak,  with  whom  they 
meet  to  barter  at  a  i)lace  distant  from  Point  Barrow, 
ten  sleeps  or  days'  journeys  (about  twenty-five  to  thirty 
miles  each).  Prom  this  Connnander  Moore  inferred 
that  the  Kopak  nnist  be  situated  a  little  to  the  westward 
of  the  Mackenzie ;  but,  as  all  these  reports  refer  to  the 
autumn  of  1848,  Commander  PuUen  must  have  un- 
ravelled them  in  1849. 

The  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  had  directed,  that  should 
no  position  be  found  south  of  Wainwright  Inlet, — into 
which  place  eight  feet  was  all  that  could  be  carried  this 
year, — the  Plover  was  to  be  placed  in  Kotzebue  Sound. 
But  Connnander  ]\Ioore  declaring  that  "  he  could  not 
winter  there  without  almost  certain  destruction,"  Cap- 
tain Kellett  ordered  the  Plover  to  proceed  to  Grantley 
Ilarbom',  the  only  place  south  of  the  strait  in  which  she 
could  be  of  assistance  as  a  depot. 

After  despatching  the  Plover  on  the  15th  of  August 
we  continued  to  cruise  off  Cape  Lisburne,  where  we 
placed  further  information  for  Captain  Collinson.  The 
natives  had  removed  our  first  deposit,  but  we  knew  that 
had  another  vessel  arrived  they  would  have  presented  the 
paper  to  her ;  all  of  them  are  now  aware  of  the  value  of 
paper,  and  are  (uixious  to  be  possessed  of  some,  invariably 
looking  to  see  if  it  contains  writing. 
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On  the  25th  wc  landed  at  Point  Hope,  where  we 
found,  untouched,  the  bottle  deposited  by  the  Plover  on 
her  passage  north  ;  we  erected  a  more  conspicuous  mark, 
and  buried  a  bottle  with  further  information.  Being 
thoroughly  convinced  that  the  Enterprise  had  passed,  we 
made  sail  for  Behring's  Strait  with  light  northerly  winds, 
with  the  intention  of  going  to  Michaelowski,  Norton 
Sound,  to  investigate  the  reports  l)rought  from  that 
place  by  Mr.  Pim  during  the  last  winter. 

When  thirty  miles  off  East  Cape,  on  the  27th,  wc 
communicated  with  the  American  whaler  Margaret  Scott, 
of  New  Bedford,  a  full  ship,  bound  southerly,  and  sent 
Mr.  W.  Bilhngs,  the  assistant  surgeon,  on  board  to  visit 
her  sick.  We  passed  the  Strait  in  a  moderate  gale,  and 
next  evening  were  becalmed  within  ten  miles  of  Sledge 
Island,  and  arrived  off  Egg  Island  (Michaelowski)  on  the 
morning  of  the  31st.  It  being  calm,  the  Captain  left 
the  ship  in  a  cutter,  accompanied  by  the  late  Mr.  Wood- 
ward, Mr.  Pim,  and  myself. 

On  our  arrival  at  the  redoubt  we  were  excessively  dis- 
appointed to  find  that  the  chief  and  his  second,  those 
who  gave  Mr.  Pim  the  information,  had  both  left  for 
Sitka,  taking  with  them  every  paper  and  letter.  The 
present  chief  was  unacquahited  with  the  country.  On 
asking  him  what  he  knew  of  the  reports  pronmlgated 
by  his  predecessor,  he  told  us  that  he  knew  of  none ; 
that  he  was  not  aware  of  any  white  men  being  in  the 
country ;  and  that  none  of  their  people  were  killed  last 
year ;  in  fact,  that  Gusef,  the  former  chief,  had  left  him 
without  any  information  whatever  relative  to  them.  We 
interrogated  our  former  interpreter,  who,  having  been 
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Mr.  Pirn's  medinm  of  comnmnication,  replied  that  Gnsef 
had  received  a  letter  from  Ucrabin  subsecpient  to  jMr. 
Pim's  departnrc,  but  had  not  heard  that  it  contahied  any- 
thing particular.  On  asking  him  concerning  the  double- 
barrelled  gun,  said  to  have  been  bartered  by  the  Indians, 
he  replied  he  knew  an  Indian  who  had  seen  one,  and 
some  clothes. 

On  our  former  visit  to  this  place  in  1848,  a  report, 
obtained  through  the  same  interpreter,  was  current,  of 
six  white  men  being  in  the  interior;  and  among  the 
Eskin.os  of  Kotzebue  Sound,  the  same  year,  a  similar 
one  was  in  circidation.  We  could  only  account  for  the 
Russians  spreading  them  by  the  belief  that  some  one  nuist 
be  in  their  vicinity  purchasing  furs,  the  quantities  an- 
nually brought  to  the  fort  having  during  the  last  two 
years  diminished  more  than  one-half.  They  could  not  Ix; 
persuaded  by  Mr.  Pim  but  that  the  Plover  was  trading  ; 
these  suppositions  were  however  set  aside  by  our  visit. 
It  is  possible  that  the  Plover  may  have  interfered  with 
their  "^rade, — the  natives  finding  they  could  obtain  from 
her  all  they  wanted  for  lish  and  venison,  articles  much 
more  easily  obtained  than  furs,  and  disposed  of  Avithout 
going  so  great  a  jom'uey.  On  relating  to  the  chief  the 
account  brought  by  Mr.  Pim,  he  informed  us  that  he  had 
not  heard  nor  did  he  know  anything  of  this,  but  that  he 
had  received  instructions  from  the  Governor-general  at 
Sitka  to  render  every  assistance  to  any  officer  or  men 
employed  in  searching  after  the  missing  ships,  and  en- 
deavour by  every  means  to  obtain  information  of  them 
and  relieve  them.  We  had  rendered  into  German  the 
notice  from  the  Arctic  papers,  offering  a  reward  for  any 
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positive  information,  in  expectation  of  getting  it  translated 
into  Rnssian  by  KakafF.  He  had  left ;  there  was  how- 
ever a  man  at  Derabin  who  would  b(;  able  to  do  so. 
Captain  Kellett  also  gave  the  chief  a  letter  from  Baron 
13rnnow,  addressed  to  the  governor  of  the  Russian  colo- 
nies ;  this  document  settled  all  doubts ;  he  told  us  that 
he  was  going  to  Derabin  as  soon  as  the  frost  set  hi,  and 
that  if  there  should  exist  any  reports  with  sufficient 
foundation,  he  would  send  an  expedition  to  unravel  them; 
tmd  that  he  would  also  conniuuiicate  with  the  Plover  in 
the  spring. 

The  redoidit  of  Michaelowski  supplies  annuaUy  two 
forts  and  one  or  two  fishing-posts  in  the  Sourd  Avith 
goods.  The  most  distant  and  most  northerly  fort  is 
Derabin,  situated  near  the  head-waters  of  the  Ko-ikh- 
[)ak,  which  falls  into  Norton  Sound,  a  short  distance 
to  the  west  of  Michaelowski  redoubt;  its  position  in 
latitude  and  longitude  is  unknown.  A  launch  leaves  Mi- 
chaelowski in  the  spring  with  goods ;  it  take^  her  thirty- 
five  days  to  reach  this  fort,  and  fifteen  to  return ;  by 
winter  travelling  it  may  be  reached  in  six  days  from  a 
fishing  establishment  called  Gregora.  The  other  fort  is 
called  Kalmakosskoi,  and  is  situated  to  the  south-east 
of  ^lichaelowski,  five  days'  journey  on  another  river 
falling  into  the  sea  west  of  the  redoubt.  These  are  the 
only  places  supplied  by  the  fort ;  they  knew  nothing  of 
any  post  on  the  Yucan,  nor  of  any  estabhshment  in  or 
near  Kotzebue  Sound. 

From  Bosky,  our  former  interpreter,  and  also  from 
tlie  one  at  })resent  on  board  the  Plover,  both  of  whom 
have  been  to  Derabin,  we  learned  that  the  Lek-kho  is 
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the  actnal  head-water  of  the  Ko-ikh-pak,  and  not,  as 
was  previously  supposed,  a  river  on  the  other  side  of  the 
mountains,  falling  into  the  Arctic  Sea.  It  is  however 
difficult  to  get  any  of  these  interpreters  to  perforin  their 
office  faithfully ;  they  will  neither  propose  the  questions 
you  wish,  nor  return  the  exact  replies. 

We  sailed  from  Miehaclowski  the  same  evening,  and 
arrived  at  Port  Clarence  on  the  5th  of  Septemher,  where 
we  found  the  Enterprise  and  the  Plover.  The  latter  was 
already  inside  Grantley  Harbour,  preparing  a  house  for 
the  reception  of  her  provisions  ;  the  former  was  on  shore, 
having  grounded  in  attempting  to  enter  Grantley  Har- 
bour. With  every  assistance  we  could  give  her  they 
failed  in  getting  her  off  that  evening  or  the  next  morn- 
ing. They  commenced  lightening  her,  which  was  done 
before  the  evening  tide,  of  more  than  a  hundred  tons, 
when  she  went  oiF  without  damage  of  any  kind.  They 
w^ere  obliged  to  heave  her  astern,  and  with  the  bower- 
chain,  as  she  had  no  stern-holes ;  some  difficidty  and 
delay  would  have  been  experienced  in  doing  this  had  it 
not  been  for  the  ready  resource  of  Mr.  Skead  (her  second 
master),  who  placed  a  small  anchor  in  the  port,  the  arms 
and  shank  making  a  perfect  lead  for  the  cable. 

The  Enterprise  had  been  at  Cape  Lisburne  on  the 
14th  of  August,  and  although  a  party  effected  a  landing 
there,  neither  the  marks  erected  by  the  Herald  and 
Plover,  nor  any  other  traces  of  our  vessels,  had  fallen 
under  her  observation.  This  statement  would  almost 
appear  inexplicable,  had  not  upon  that  very  day  the 
Herald,  while  communicating  with  the  Plover,  been 
drifted  thirty  miles  off  the  land.     The  accident,  trifling 
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as  it  may  appear,  proved  of  great  importance,  as  to  its 
consequences  nmst  be  ascribed,  if  not  the  total  failure 
of  this  year's  expedition,  at  least  one  of  the  most  se- 
rious impediments  to  the  further  progress  of  the  Enter- 
prise. The  state  of  that  vessel  nmst  be  fully  under- 
stood in  order  to  justify  her  movements.  Since  i)art- 
ing  with  the  Investigator  in  the  Strait  of  Magellan,  slu^ 
had  not  met  with  any  of  the  ships  composing  the  Relief 
Expedition,  and,  ever  since  leaving  Oahu,  remained  in 
total  ignorance  of  their  operations.  Nevertheless,  ex- 
pecting to  fall  in  with  one  or  the  other,  she  steadily 
continued  her  course  towards  the  north,  entered  the  ice, 
rounded  Point  Barrow,  and  succeeding  in  reaching  as  far 
as  73°  25'  north,  152°  40'  west,  being  thirty-two  miles 
higher  than  the  position  attained  by  the  Herald  in  1849. 
But  her  troubles  seemed  to  increase ;  huge  masses  of  ice 
impeded  all  further  progress,  and  although  soundings  of 
130  fathoms  with  no  bottom  gave  encouragement  to  pro- 
ceed, and  revived  hopes  that  the  actual  passage  could  be 
effected,  yet,  being  uncertain  of  the  position  of  the  In- 
vestigator, Plover,  or  Herald,  and  consequently  having 
no  resources  within  reach,  Captain  CoUinson  resolved 
to  return  to  the  southward.  With  some  difficulty  the 
vessel  extricated  herself  from  the  ice,  and,  touching  at 
Point  Hope,  obtained  from  the  natives  a  scrap  of  paper 
containing  the  intelligence  that  the  Plover  and  Herald 
were  to  be  found  at  Port  Clarence.  A  few  days'  sail 
brought  her  thither,  where  however  but  one  of  those 
vessels,  the  Plover,  had  as  yet  arrived.  Thinking  Grant- 
ley  Harbour,  the  inner  basin  of  Port  Clarence,  suitable 
for  winter-quarters,  an  attempt  w^as  made  to  enter,  but 
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she  approached  too  near  a  shoal,  and  had  the  misfortune 
to  run  upon  it. 

The  Enterprise  being  re-stowed,  she  sailed  on  the 
morning  of  the  14th  of  Septend)er,  but,  being  unable, 
from  the  strength  of  the  north  winds,  to  pass  through 
the  Strait,  anchored  under  Cape  York  on  the  evening 
of  the  10th.  The  wind  moderated  on  the  17th,  and  on 
the  18th  she  had  a  fair  wind  through. 

All  hands  were  now  employed  in  erecting  a  storehouse, 
landing  provisions,  removing  the  officers  and  men  con- 
sidered by  the  medicfd  officers  as  unfit  to  remain  in  the 
Plover  on  her  extended  service,  of  whom  the  greater  part 
had,  during  the  last  winter,  showed  symptoms  of  scurvy. 
Her  complement  was  augmented  to  forty  persons  (in- 
cluding the  interpreter),  with  volunteers,  many  of  the 
the  best  men,  and  all  the  healthiest  from  our  ship,  as 
Connnander  Moore  considered  his  crew  should  not  be 
further  decreased;  the  natives  in  Grantley  Harbour 
being  numerous,  certainly  not  so  trustworthy,  and  more 
independent  in  their  manner  than  those  of  Kotzebue 
Sound.  We  were  visited  by  a  great  number  of  them ; 
on  these  occasions  many  acts  of  pilfering  were  committed. 
Their  principal  establishment,  t  Ivch  is  said  to  occupy  a 
large  space  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Kanyekt,  falling 
into  Grantley  Harbour,  is  called  Kavyiak,  distant  a  day's 
journey  from  the  place  were  the  Plover  was  to  winter. 

On  the  21st  of  September,  the  Plover's  house  being 
finished,  her  provisions  landed  and  stowed,  and  the  ship 
herself  dismantled,  we  endeavoured  to  get  away,  but 
being  becalmed  we  were  obliged  to  anchor.  On  the 
22nd  we  again  tried;    and  finally,  on  the  morning  of 
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the  23r(l,  left  Port  Clarence  with  an  increasing  breeze 
tVoiu  the  northward,  which  reduced  us  to  clos(v-reef(Ml 
main-topsail,  and  compelled  us  to  heave-to  fifty  miles 
north  of  the  east  end  of  St.  Lawrence  Island.  Next  day 
at  noon  we  passed  the  east  end  of  the  island,  with  light 
northerly  winds,  which  shifted  during  the  night  to  the 
eastward ;  by  the  morning  it  blew  Ji  gfde,  rendering  it  ne- 
cessary either  to  heave-to  or  scud  ;  we  chose  the  latter. 

The  following  morning  (2()th),  the  gale  having  light- 
ened, we  had  just  made  more  sail,  when  Charles  Ken- 
nedy, A.  B.,  fell  overboard  from  the  main  rigging, 
striking  the  chains,  it  is  supposed,  in  his  fall ;  the  ship 
at  the  time  was  running  eight  knots.  The  life  buoy 
was  immediately  let  go,  sail  promptly  shortened,  the 
ship  rounded  to  the  wind,  but  all  was  of  no  avail; 
neither  man  nor  buoy  could  be  seen.  To  have  lowered 
a  boat  in  the  sea  then  running  would  have  been  to 
sacrifice  her  crew.  Independent  of  the  gloom  which 
the  loss  of  a  man  invariably  spreads  throughout  a  ship, 
it  was  the  more  distresshig,  as  in  a  period  of  nearly  six 
years,  in  'ill  our  gales,  this  vvas  the  first  fatal  accident 
that  had  happened  to  us. 

On  the  28th  we  passed  the  Aleutian  chain  by  the 
Strait  of  Amoukta,  and  on  the  10th  of  October  reached 
the  anchorage  of  Honolulu,  Oahu.  Thus  we  completed 
our  third  and  last  voyage  to  the  Arctic  Ocean.  We  had 
used  every  endeavour  to  rescue  the  unfortunate  naviga- 
tors, but  were  mortified  to  find  that,  after  all  our  exer- 
tions and  hardships,  we  had  failed  in  accomplishing  the 
grand  object  of  our  mission. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

listorical  Summary  of  the  five  years'  search  after  Sir  .lohii  IVankliii, 
from  the  1st  of  January,  ISIS,  to  the  1st  of  January,  1853,  euuuu-- 
ratod  according  to  the  thites  on  which  the  Expeditions  left  the  British 
shores. 
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TiiE  reader  would  probably  feel  disappointed  if  I  were 
to  conchidc  the  narrative  of  an  Arctic  relief  expedition 
without  affording  him  a  view  of  all  that  has  been  done 
to  rescue  the  gallant  Franklin  and  his  bravo  companions. 
The  question  has  now  become  so  complicated,  and  the 
materials  bearing  upon  it  are  so  much  scattered  about 
in  narratives  of  voyages,  pamphlets,  periodicals,  and 
"  Blue  Books,"  that  probably  the  best  service  a  writer 
can  render  to  the  public  is  by  presenting  a  concise  ac- 
count of  the  various  attempts  made  to  determine  the  fate 
of  the  missing  voyagers,  and  the  results  which  have  at- 
tended these  meritorious  endeavours.  The  great  difficul- 
ties however  that  surround  the  subject  made  me  anxious 
that  this  account  should  be  written  by  one  more  compe- 
tent than  myself,  and  applying  for  that  purpose  to  my 
friend  Mr.  Augustus  Petermann,  he  responded  to  my 
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wishes  hy  sending  the  tollowing  sketch,  wiiieh,  it  may 
l)e  interesting  to  know,  wns  not  finally  printed  until  it 
had  been  snhniitted  to  varions  Arctic  authorities,  who 
kindly  pointed  out  whatever  inaccuracies  they  detected 
in  tlu!  statements. 


On  the  20th  of  May,  1  Sto,  11. M.S.  Erebus  and  Terror, 
under  the  conunand  of  Sir  John  rranklin,  aiul  carrying 
a  total  of  138  men,  sailed  from  the  Thames  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  once  more  the  attempt  to  discover  the 
North-west  Passage.  Their  last  despatches  were  from 
the  Whalefish  Islands,  dated  July  12th,  1815,  and  the 
vessels  themselves  comnmnicated  last  with  the  Prince  of 
Wales  whaler,  near  Melville  Bay,  on  the  2()th  of  the 
same  month.  As  the  third  winter  was  passing  by  without 
any  hitelligencc  of  Sir  John  Franklin  reaching  England, 
anxiety  for  his  safety  began  to  })revail,  and  his  vessels 
began  to  be  spoken  of  as  the  "  Misshig  Expedition." 
In  the  following  year  it  was  considered  necessary  to  de- 
spatch expeditions  in  search  of  the  missing  one,  and  on 
the  1st  of  January,  1848,  the  first  of  these  vessels  left 
England.  Five  years  have  since  passed, — expeditions 
after  expeditions  in  the  cause  of  humanity  have  unceas- 
ingly left  these  shores, — the  British  Government  has 
spared  no  expense,  private  individuals  of  England  and 
America  have  materially  assisted, — the  whole  world  has 
taken  an  intense  interest  in  the  fate  of  the  138  brave 
men  who  gallantly  set  out  to  solve  one  of  the  greatest 
geographical  problems;  but  no  tidings  have  been  re- 
ceived, no  clue  to  the  mystery  has  been  obtained,  and 
the  only  indirect  intelligence  respecting  their  fate  con- 
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sists  of  traces  found  at  ncccluiy  Island,  indicatin*;  tlu'ir 
\\'iiit(  r-(|uarttTH  in  Isj-Tj-K). 


Fimt  Series  of  Hie  ScnrvhiUf/  J'Jrpedilion.s. 

The  first  Searching  Kxpeditions  sent  out  hy  the  Go- 
vernnient  were  admirably  planned.  Heiu'inp;  in  mind 
that  Kranklin's  route  lay  in  tin;  direction  from  Lancaster 
Sound  to  Jkhring's  Strait,  the  Admiralty  determined 
oil  three  expeditions  :  one  to  proceed  to  Hehring's  Strait, 
to  ntect  the  shi[)s,  another  to  Lancaster  Sound,  to  fo/fom 
tluun  in  their  supposed  track,  and  a  third  down  the 
Mackenzie  Uiver,  to  search  the  Arctic  shores  of  North 
America,  in  the  event  of  Sir  John  Franklin  luiving  heen 
forced  to  make  for  that  coast.  It  was  reasonably  hoped 
that  one  of  these  expeditions  would  succeed  and  fall  in 
with  the  missing  one. 

The  Bchrings  Strait  Expedition,  1848  and  18  tO*.— 
This  consisted  of  the  Herald  and  Plover,  surveying  ves- 
sels. The  latter  ship,  conunissioued  by  Commander 
Moore,  sailed  from  the  Thames  on  the  1st  of  January, 
1848,  to  joui  the  former  under  Captain  Kellett,  but  being 
a  slow  sailer,  she  did  uot  reach  the  Sandwich  Islands 
until  the  end  of  August,  1848,  too  hite  in  the  season  for 
commencing  any  search  in  Behring's  Strait.  She  win- 
tered in  the  Bay  of  Anadyr,  whence  she  sailed  on  the 
30th  of  June  in  the  following  year,  and  on  the  14th  of 
July,  having  passed  Behring's  Strait,  anchored  off  Cha- 
misso  Island  in  Kotzebue  Sound,  the  appointed  rendez- 
vous.    The  next  day  she  was  joined  by  the  Herald  and 

*  The  Expeditions  are  enumerated  according  to  the  date  when  they 
left  the  British  shores. 
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the  yacht  Nancy  Dawson,  commanded  by  Robert  Slied- 
dcn,  who,  hearing  hi  China  of  the  object  of  tlie  expedition 
to  Behring's  Strait,  nobly  resolved  to  aid  in  the  search 
for  his  imperilled  countrymen.  On  the  18th  of  Jvdy  the 
three  vessels  left  Kotzebue  Sound,  and,  after  keeping 
pretty  near  the  shore  as  far  as  70°  noith,  they  stood 
out  to  the  north-west.  On  the  29th  of  July  their  fur- 
ther progress  was  arrested  ])y  an  impenetrabh^  pack  of 
ice,  which  forced  them  to  return  southwards.  The 
highest  latitude  gained  was  72°  51',  long.  103°  48'.  The 
Herald  tried  a  second  time  to  push  northwards  in  a 
more  westerly  direction,  but  again  her  progress  was  ar- 
rested, and  she  returned  to  Cape  Lisburne  on  the  20th 
of  August,  reaching  Kotzebue  Sound  on  the  31st.  There 
the  Plover  wintered,  while  the  Herald  returned  to  the 
coast  of  Mexico,  arriving  at  Mazatlan  on  the  14th  of 
November,  1 849,  almost  simultaneously  with  the  Nancy 
Dawson  yacht,  the  .gallant  commander  of  which  died  at 
that  place. 

On  this  expedition,  although  the  coast  was  carefully 
searched,  and  frequent  communication  held  with  the 
natives,  yet  no  trace  or  tidings  whatever  of  the  miss- 
ing vessels  were  obtained.  The  geographical  disco- 
veries made  how^evcr  are  among  the  most  important 
which  have  resulted  from  the  various  searching  expedi- 
tions, for  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Polar  Land, 
so  long  spoken  of  by  the  Russians,  was  discovered  and 
fixed  on  the  map.  It  was  on  the  17th  of  August, 
when  in  lat.  71°  20' north,  long.  175°  30'  west,  that  Cap- 
tain Kellett  landed  on  an  almost  inaccessible  island  of 
granite,  named  after  the  Herald,  rising  about  900  feet 
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above  the  sea.  Beyond  this  isle,  to  the  west  and  north, 
an  extensive  high  land  was  seen,  **  where  the  clouds 
rolled  in  numerous  immense  masses,  occasionally  leaving 
the  very  lofty  peaks  uncapped,  where  could  be  distinctly 
seen  columns  and  pillars."  Tlu;  position  of  this  land  very 
nearly  corresponds  with  that  described  by  Admiral  Wran- 
gell,  off  Cape  Yakan,  and  is  no  doubt  connected  with  it, 
and  probably  the  same  as  that  said  to  have  been  readied 
by  An  drey  ew  in  170:2,  called  Tikigen,  and  inhabited  by 
a  race  named  Krnihai. 

The  Plover,  when  off  Wainwright  Inlet  (lat.  70°  20') 
and  on  the  25th  of  July,  1849,  despatched  an  expedition 
consisting  of  four  boats,  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Pullen, 
and  having  for  its  object  to  trace  the  Arctic  coast  of 
North  America  as  far  as  the  Mackenzie.  Finding  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  proceeding  with  the  four  boats,  the 
two  largest  returned  to  Behring's  Strait,  whilst  the  others 
continued  the  voyage.  After  a  perilous  navigation  of 
thirty-two  days  the  latter  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  having  obtained  no  clue  or  intelligence  of  the  miss- 
ing expedition.  The  party  went  up  the  Mackenzie,  some 
wintering  at  Fort  Simpson,  some  on  Great  Bear  Lake.  In 
the  following  year  Lieutenant  Pullen  resumed  the  coast 
search,  tracing  the  shores  from  the  mouth  of  the  Mac- 
kenzie east  as  far  as  Cape  Bathurst,  from  the  22nd  of 
July  to  the  10th  of  August,  1850.  He  intended  to  push 
towards  Banks  Land,  but  being  baffled  in  this  attempt 
returned  up  the  Mackenzie  to  his  previous  winter-quar- 
ters, and  in  the  following  year,  by  way  of  York  Factory, 
to  England. 

No  geographical  discoveries  were  made  by  this  branch 
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expedition,  but  a  good  deal  of  information  respecting  the 
country  and  its  inhabitants  was  obtained.  Lieutenant 
Hooper  especially  collected  many  woi'ds  of  the  Eskimo 
language  between  Point  Barrow  and  Cape  Bathiu-st. 

2.  Land  Expedition  under  Sir  John  Richardson  and 
Br.  Piae,  1848  and  1849.— This  party  loft  England  on 
the  25th  of  March,  1848,  by  the  mail  steamer  for  New 
York,  and  proceeding  from  Montreal  in  four  boats  to 
Cumberlaiid  House,  and  by  the  Metliy  Portage  down  the 
Mackenzie,  they  reached  the  sea  on  the  4th  of  August. 
The  coast  was  searched  east  as  far  as  Cape  Krusenstern 
without  obtaining  any  traces  or  tidings  of  the  misshig 
expedition.  Having  arrived  at  that  promontory,  the 
winter  was  felt  to  have  set  in  with  rigour,  compelling  the 
party  to  make  the  best  of  their  way  overland  to  their 
winter  residence  on  Great  Bear  Lake.  They  set  out  on 
the  2nd  of  September  towards  that  point,  whence,  after 
spending  the  winter,  Sir  John  Richardson  returned  to 
England,  while  Dr.  Rae  in  the  summer  of  1849  pro- 
ceeded again  to  Cape  Krusenstern,  in  order  to  cross 
thence  to  WoUaston  Land,  and  to  push  on  towards 
Banks  Land.  But  all  his  attempts  at  effecting  this  pro- 
ject were  baffled ;  the  ice  entirely  barred  the  progress  of 
his  boat,  and  compelled  him  to  abandon  the  enterprise. 

In  this  expedition  no  traces  were  found ;  but  a  very 
valuable  mass  of  information  was  collected  by  Sir  John 
Richardson  respecting  the  physical  features  of  North 
America,  particularly  that  portion  visited  by  him,  and 
given  to  the  world  in  the  narrative  of  his  voyage. 

3.  The  Barrow's  Strait  Expedition,  under  Sir  James  C. 
Boss  and  Captain  Bird,  1848  and  1849. — This  expedi- 
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tion, consisting  of  the  Enter])rise  and  Investigator,  left 
England  on  the  12th  of  June,  1848,  and  reached  Bar- 
row's Strait  late  in  August.  The  heavy  ice  did  not 
permit  the  vessels  to  push  beyond  Leopold  Island,  and 
on  the  11th  of  September  they  entered  Leopold  Harbour 
to  winter.  In  the  spring  of  1849  sledge-parties  were  or- 
ganized, the  most  important  of  which,  that  headed  by  Sir 
James  Ross,  traced  the  northern  shore  of  North  Somer- 
set and  its  western  shore  as  far  as  lat.  72°  38'  north. 
He  returned  to  the  ships  on  the  23rd  of  June,  his  party 
being  nuicli  worn  out  by  fatigue.  Sir  James  Ross  re- 
solved on  examining  Wellington  Channel,  but  he  was 
unable  to  move  his  ships  out  of  their  winter  harbour 
until  the  28th  of  August,  and  then  his  intentions  were 
completely  frustrated  by  the  heavy  ice.  It  was  a  matter 
of  congratulation  to  be  so  fortunate,  after  great  danger  in 
the  ice,  to  make  their  way  homewards  out  of  the  pack. 
On  the  29th  of  September,  1849,  the  expedition  safely 
reached  the  Orkney  Islands. 

No  traces  or  tidings  of  Sir  John  Franklin  were  found ; 
a  comparatively  small  extent  of  coast  on  the  western  side 
of  North  Somerset  were  all  the  geographical  additions 
resulting  from  the  voyage. 

4.  Auxiliary/  Voyage  to  the  Barroios  Strait  Expedi- 
tion, North  Star,  1849. — This  vessel,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Mr.  J.  Saunders,  sailed  from  the  Thames  on 
the  26th  of  May,  1849,  freighted  with  provisions  for  the 
missing  Expedition,  and  with  orders  and  supplies  for 
that  under  Sir  James  Ross ;  she  was  to  proceed  at  once 
to  Lancaster  Sound  for  that  purpose,  and,  after  the  com- 
pletion of  this  service,  to  examine  the  great  sounds  at  the 
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head  of  Baffin's  Bay.  Her  progress  was  very  slow,  and 
she  only  reached  Melville  Bay,  in  the  northern  part  of 
Baffin's  Bay,  on  the  29th  of  Jnly,  the  place  where  vessels 
generally  cross  the  latter  over  to  Lancaster  Sound.  The 
North  Star  however  was  beset  in  an  ice-field  and  drifted 
helplessly  about.  On  the  29th  of  September,  having  been 
sixty -two  days  in  the  ice,  without  being  able  to  reach  either 
Lancaster  So\nid  or  the  head  of  Baffin's  Bay,  she  took  up 
her  winter- quarters  in  Wolstenholme  Sound,  a  little  to 
the  north  of  Melville  Bay,  and  it  was  not  until  the  1st 
of  August,  1850,  that  she  was  able  to  leave  her  re- 
treat. She  reached  Lancaster  Sound,  and  saw  and  spoke 
most  of  the  vessels  of  the  various  Government  and  private 
expeditions  despatched  thither ;  left  provisions  in  Navy 
Board  Inlet,  at  the  entrance  of  Lancaster  Sound,  without 
making  any  of  the  vessels  acquainted  with  the  fact*;  and 
returned  home  oif  the  9th  of  September,  arriving  at 
Spithead  on  the  28th  of  the  same  month. 

Of  all  expeditions,  none  probably  was  so  unfortunate 
as  the  North  Star  ;  she  was  prevented  from  carrying  out 
any  of  her  instructions,  and  from  making  any  additions 
of  moment  to  our  geographical  knowledge  of  the  Arctic 
regions. 

The  first  series  of  the  searching  expeditions,  so  well 
planned,  fell  far  short  of  their  proposed  limits.  Their 
principal  result  however  was  that  they  afforded  negative 
evidence  that  the  missing  vessels  could  not  have  been 
near  Barrow's  Strait,  Behring's  Strait,  nor  any  part  of 
the  American  shores  from  Behring's  Strait  to  the  Copper- 

*  Sir  Edward  Belcher's  squadron,  looking  for  these  stores,  has 
nowhere  found  them. 
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mine  River.  Indeed,  when  it  is  considered  that  between 
the  regions  searched  on  North  Somerset  by  Sir  James 
Ross,  and  the  American  shores  to  the  south-west,  exa- 
mined by  Richardson  and  Rac,  a  region  of  only  450 
miles  of  extent  hitervones,  there  was  scarcely  any  ground 
for  supposing  that  Franklin  could  have  been  arrested  in 
a  lower  latitude  than  Parry  Group,  without  behig  able 
to  find  his  way  to  some  of  the  points  visited  by  the 
searching  expeditions.  It  might  safely  be  asserted  that 
Franklin  would  scarcely  be  found  at  a  less  distance  from 
the  American  continent  than  three  hundred  miles,  or  five 
degrees  of  latitude. 

Second  Scries  of  fhe  Searching  KvpediHo?is. 

These  expeditions  were  despatched  in  1850,  and  were 
on  a  still  more  extensive  scale  than  the  first,  the  basis' of 
the  plan  remaining  unaltered  in  the  main.  No  less  than 
six  difterent  expeditions,  consisting  of  fourteen  vessels, 
were  sent  forth  to  the  icy  regions,  and  all  these,  with 
the  exception  of  the  three  Behring's  Strait  vessels,  were 
accumulated  upon  Lancaster  Sound  and  Barrow's  Strait. 
Three  of  the  expeditions  were  fitted  out  by  Government 
and  three  by  private  means. 

1.  The  Bchrings  Strait  Expedition,  under  Captains 
CoUinson,M'Clure,  Moore,  and  Kellett,  1850,  1851,  etc. 
— This  expedition  consisted  of  the  Herald  and  Plover, 
to  which  were  added  the  Enterprise  and  Investigator, 
employed  in  the  previous  expedition  imder  Sir  James 
Clark  Ross.  The  latter  two  vessels  sailed  from  Plymouth 
on  the  20th  of  Januaiy,  1850.  The  Enterprise  pene- 
trated some  distance  to  the  north  and  east  of  Behring's 
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Strait,  but  found  it  inipossi])lL'  to  get  through  the  ice, 
and  was  consequently  forced  to  return  and  pass  the 
winter  at  Hongkong.  She  departed  a  second  time 
in  May,  1851,  and  the  Uist  accounts  report  her  having 
quitted  Port  Clarence,  in  Behring's  Strait,  on  the  10th 
of  July,  1851,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  her  explo- 
rations to  the  north-east. 

The  Investigator  made  her  way  to  Point  Barrow,  to 
the  westward  of  which  she  was  last  seen  by  the  Plover 
on  the  4th  of  August,  1850.  She  was  then  steering  to 
the  north,  with  a  strong  south-west  wind,  and  had  an 
open  sea  ahead  for  some  distance.  Captain  M'Clure's 
intention  was  to  pass  on  to  the  eastward  as  far  as  Cape 
Bathurst,  where  he  purposed  wintering.  Prom  that  point 
he  would  endeavour,  in  the  following  smnmer,  to  make 
the  best  of  his  way  north-east  to  Banks  Land,  and  in  a 
letter  dated  the  20th  of  July,  1850,  he  states,  "  No  alarm 
need  be  felt  should  the  Investigator  not  be  heard  of  until 
1854." 

The  Herald,  under  Captain  Kellett,  departed  from  the 
west  coast  of  Mexico  for  Behring's  Strait  in  April,  1850, 
to  make  another  start  for  the  north,  but  met  with  less 
success  than  in  the  previous  voyage,  and  in  the  autumn 
of  that  year  she  bade  adieu  to  the  Arctic  regions,  arriv- 
ing at  Spithead  in  June,  1851. 

The  Plover,  under  Commander  Moore,  was  refitted 
from  the  Herald,  and  stationed,  as  a  reserve  or  store 
ship  to  the  Enterprise  and  Investigator,  at  Port  Ckrence, 
Behring's  Strait,  where  she  was  to  stay  until  the  autumn 
of  1853.  In  1851,  a  further  addition  of  stores,  provi- 
sions, clothing,  and  fuel  was  sent  to  the  Plover,  com- 
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plethig  her  to  DeceiubiT,  1853,  with  an  additional  supply 
of  six  months'  provisions  and  warm  clotliing  for  sixty  men. 
These  stores  were  taken  nj)  hy  the  Daedalus  under  Cap- 
tain Wellesley,  from  Valparaiso.  Commander  11.  Maguin; 
left  England  on  the  2nd  of  February,  1852,  to  supersede 
Commander  Moore,  of  the  Plover,  and  to  take  up  further 
stores.  Up  to  the  7th  of  September,  1852,  no  intelli- 
gence of  any  traces  of  Sir  John  Franklin  had  been  re- 
ceived at  Port  Clarence,  and  no  comnmnication  respect- 
ing the  progress  of  the  Enterprise  and  Investigator  under 
Collinson  and  M'Clure.  Upwards  of  four  years'  endea- 
vours and  many  attempts  from  that  direction  have  there- 
fore been  fruitless.  No  geographical  discoveries  were 
made  in  those  regions  in  the  years  1850  and  1851. 
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The  Barrow  s  Strait  Evpeditmis. 

2.  Captam  Pcnm/s  Eocpcdition,  1850  and  1851. — Of 
the  five  Barrow's  Strait  expeditions  this  was  the  first  that 
left  the  British  shores.  The  difficulties  of  navigation  in 
Baffin's  Bay,  and  especially  in  the  northern  portion  from 
Melville  Bay  to  Lancaster  Soimd,  having  become  appa- 
rent by  the  previous  expeditions,  the  Admiralty,  in  their 
desire  to  render  the  expeditions  this  time  as  complete 
and  effective  as  possible,  decided  on  adding  to  the  power 
of  the  navy  the  experience  of  a  whaling  captain.  Ac- 
cordingly, they  appointed  Captain  Penny — who  had  had 
much  experience  in  the  icy  seas,  having  been  engaged 
in  the  whaling  trade  since  his  twelfth  year — to  the  com- 
mand of  two  vessels,  in  addition  to  the  great  expedition 
under  Captain  Austin.  These  vessels,  named  the  Lady 
Franklin  and  the  Sophia,  sailed  from  Aberdeen  on  the 
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I3tli  of  April,  1850,  the  coinimind  of  the  Sophia  havhig 
been  entrusted  to  Mr.  Stewart.  It  was  intended,  })re- 
vious  to  entering  Lancaster  Sound,  to  examine  Jones's 
Sound,  but  the  accunndation  of  ice  prevented  it.  Cap- 
tain Penny  now  shaped  his  course  towards  Wellington 
Channel,  at  the  entrance  of  which  he  arrived  on  the 
24th  of  August.  Having  heard  of  the  traces  found  by 
Captain  Ommanney  at  Cape  Riley  and  Beechey  Island 
on  the  23rd  of  August,  he  landed  on  the  eastern  side  of 
Wellington  Channel,  with  the  view  of  examining  those 
parts  more  closely  than  had  been  done  before.  On  the 
27th  of  August  unquestionable  traces  of  Sir  John  Frank- 
lin were  discovered  on  Beechey  Island,  and  it  was  clearly 
ascertained  that  that  spot  was  the  site  of  his  wiiiter- 
([uarters  in  1845-1846;  but,  notwithstanding  a  most 
careful  search  in  every  direction,  no  written  document 
could  be  found.  In  Captain  Penny's  opinion  the  traces 
showed  marks  of  a  hgsty  departure  on  the  part  of  Sir  John 
Franklin,  who — he  further  believed — had  gone  up  Wel- 
lington Channel  on  the  sudden  opening  of  the  ice.  Cap- 
tain Penny  intended  following  up  that  channel,  but  was 
frustrated  by  its  being  blocked  up  with  old  land-ice.  On 
the  9th  of  September  he  directed  his  course  westward ; 
but  the  ice  became  packed,  and  he  was  forced,  on  the 
12th  of  September,  to  take  up  his  winter-quarters  in 
Assistance  Bay,  situated  near  the  south-western  extre- 
mity of  Wellington  Channel.  The  winter  having  passed. 
Captain  Penny's  sledge-excursions  to  the  north  were 
commenced  on  the  13th  of  April,  1851.  At  the  point 
where  Wellington  Channel  trends  to  the  west,  where  it 
is  interrupted  by  several  islands  and  takes  the  name 
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of  Queen  Victoria  Channel,  Captain  Penny's  })rogre8s 
was  arrested  by  open  water,  extending  twenty-five  miles 
to  the  west,  with  decayed  ice,  and  a  water-sky  to  the 
north.  Shortness  of  provisions  forced  the  various  tra- 
velling parties  to  return  to  the  south,  after  having  per- 
formed a  distance  ecpial  to  2000  miles.  Having  failed 
to  obtain  from  Captain  Austhi's  squadron  one  of  the 
steamers  for  the  pur})Ose  of  following  up  his  discovery 
of  the  open  water  beyond  Wellington  Channel,  Captain 
Penny  shaped  his  course  homewards  on  the  12th  of 
August,  where  he  arrived  about  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember, 1851. 

Whether  Captain  Penny's  voyage  is  considered  with 
reference  to  discoveries  made  in  connection  with  the 
missing  vessels,  or  to  discoveries  in  a  geographical  point 
of  view,  or  whether  the  comparatively  small  expenses  of 
the  voyage,  and  the  short  thne  in  which  it  was  accom- 
plished (only  eighteen  months),  be  taken  into  account, 
it  has  been  by  far  the  most  successful  and  important  of 
all  the  searching  expeditions  that  have  till  now  been 
completed.  This  opinion  must  have  prevailed  in  the 
minds  of  the  authorities  when  subsequently  they  deter- 
mined to  concentrate  their  energies  in  following  up  the 
discoveries  of  Captain  Penny, — unfortunately  however 
not  until  a  year  had  elapsed.  Penny's  discoveries  form 
as  yet  our  only  means  for  conjecturing  with  some  degree 
of  probability  which  route  from  Barrow's  Strait  Sir  John 
Franklin  may  have  taken.  In  a  geographical  point  of 
view  they  prove  the  existence  of  a  sea  of  considerable 
extent  and  depth  beyond  Wellington  Channel,  and  in 
close  contiguity  with  the  labyrinthic  region  which  has 
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hitherto  fnistratod  nil  nttoiiipts  at  effecting  the  so-called 
"  North-west  Passage."  The  discoveries  also  indicate 
that  that  sea  leads  into  either  the  Siberian  or  the  Ame- 
rican Polar  Sea, — probably  into  the  latter,  as  some  pieces 
of  drift-wood  of  American  origin  are  said  to  have  been 
fonnd. 

3.  Captain  Aiiafins  Expedition,  1850  and  1851. — 
This  expedition,  consisting  of  the  ships  Resohite  and 
Assistance,  and  the  screw-steamers  Pi(meer  and  Intrepid, 
connnandcd  by  Captains  Austin  and  Onunanney  and 
Lieutenants  Osborn  and  Cator,  was,  in  respect  to  equip- 
ment, the  most  complete  and  effective  tliat  had  ever  left 
the  British  shores  for  the  Arctic  seas.  A  transport  shi}) 
was  despatched  in  advance  as  far  as  Whalefish  Islands, 
and  the  squadron  itself  departed  in  the  beginning  of 
May,  1850.  On  the  15tli  of  August  the  vessels  parted 
company  off  Cape  Dudley  Digges,  the  plan  being  that 
the  Resolute  and  Pioneer  should  examine  the  south 
shores  of  Lancaster  Soimd,  and  the  Assistance  and  In- 
trepid its  north  shores.  Captain  Onunanney,  in  the 
Intrepid,  reached  Cape  Riley  and  Beechey  Island  on  the 
23rd  of  August,  and  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  the  first 
to  find  positive  traces,  at  both  places,  of  the  missing  ex- 
pedition. Captain  Austin,  in  the  Resolute,  did  not  get 
to  those  places  until  the  28th,  when  he  joined  Captahi 
Penny  in  the  examination  of  the  remains  of  Sir  John 
Franklin's  winter-quarters,  discovered  by  the  latter. 
Being  baffled  in  the  attempt  to  push  up  Wellington 
Channel,  he  changed  his  course  towards  the  west.  But 
in  spite  of  all  endeavours  very  little  advance  could  be 
made,  and  Captain  Austin  was  soon  obliged  to  relinquish 
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the  cftbrt.  lie  took  up  his  winteiMjunrtcrs,  on  the  I3th 
of  SeptemlHT,  nt  (fHtfith  Island,  a  httlo  to  the  west  of 
Assistance  Hay, — those  of  Captain  Penny.  Several  tra- 
v(!Uin<^  parties  were  (les|)atchecl  as  hite  as  the  2n(l  of 
October,  but  they  were  conipeUed  soon  to  return.  The 
winter  was  passed  in  good  health  and  spirits,  sledge- 
parties  on  an  extensive  scale  being  organized  towards 
the  spring,  lliese  were  all  despatched  in  a  westerly 
direction,  to  explore  the  regions  surrounding  the  winter- 
([uarters  in  a  semicircle,  from  north  to  south  through 
west.  By  far  the  greater  number  started  on  the  15th 
of  April,  1851,  consisting  of  fom'teen  sledges  and  one 
hundred  and  four  officers  and  men.  The  different  par- 
ties returned  between  the  27tli  of  April  and  the  4th  of 
July,  with  but  few  casualties,  although  having  been  out 
from  six  to  eighty  days,  and  having  travelled  from  forty- 
four  to  seven  hundred  and  sixty  miles.  The  greatest 
distance,  in  a  direct  line,  was  travelled  by  Lieutenant 
M'Clintock,  who  reached  one  of  the  western  points  of 
Melville  Island,  distant  from  the  winter -(juarters  three 
hundred  and  fifty  miles,  which  it  took  eighty  days, 
going  and  returning,  to  accomplish.  No  trace  whatever 
of  Sir  John  Franklin  having  been  found  by  any  of  the 
sledge-parties,  Captain  Austin  concluded  that  the  missing 
expedition  had  not  been  to  the  southward  and  westward 
of  Wellington  Channel.  As  soon  as  Captain  Austin 
was  released  from  his  winter-quarters,  on  the  12tli  of 
August,  he  left  Barrow's  Strait,  i)assed  the  entrance  of 
Wellington  Channel,  and  shaped  his  course  out  of  Lan- 
caster Sound,  wath  the  intention  of  examining  Jones's 
Sound,  but  after  having  entered  it  a  little  way,  a  bar- 
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ricr  of  ico  arrostcd  fiirtluir  |)r()<.(res8.  No  traces  vvcrc^ 
there;  fouiul,  and  on  the  Oth  of  Sej)teml)er  the  ex|)(s 
(litioii  proeeeded  to  make  tlie  beat  of  its  way  out  of 
Baitin's  Jky,  passed  Cape  Farewell  on  the  IGth,  and 
arrived  at  Abi^rdeen  on  the  2()th  of  the  sanu;  month.     . 

In  tills  expedition  the  first  traces  of  the  missin«(  ves- 
sels were;  found.  With  regard  to  geograi)hical  discoveries, 
but  slight  additions  were  made,  when  considering  the 
magnitude  and  resources  of  that  expedition,  as  well  as 
the  great  exertions  of  the  sledge-parties  over  the  ice, 
a  considerable  part  of  the  coast-line  traced  by  the  latti^r 
having  already  been  discovered  by  Sir  Edward  Parry 
thirty-two  years  previously. 

4.  PJivpedition  under  Sir  John  Horn,  1 S50  and  1851. — 
While  the  three  precedhig  expeditions  were  fitted  out  by 
the  Government,  the  other  three  were  effected  by  private 
means.  The  Arctic  veteran,  Sir  John  Ross,  volunteered 
his  services  to  proceed  in  the  search  of  Franklin ;  the 
region  however  to  which  his  proposal  was  directed  being 
already  provided  for  by  the  expedition  \mder  Captain 
Austin,  the  Admiralty  declined  his  ofter.  Signally  per- 
sistent in  his  endeavours,  he  prevailed  upon  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company  and  the  public  to  enable  liim,  by 
subscription,  to  realize  his  scheme.  Accordingly  Sir 
John  Ross,  accompanied  by  Commander  Phillips,  left 
the  west  of  Scotland  on  the  23rd  of  May,  1850,  in 
the  Felix,  accompanied  by  the  Mary,  as  a  tender.  He 
arrived  at  Beechey  Island  on  the  27th  of  August,  and 
inspected  the  traces  of  the  winter-quarters  discovered 
by  Captain  Penny's  expedition.  The  Felix  did  not  get 
across  the  Wellington  Channel  till  the  9th  of  September, 
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and  took  up  \vint(T-(|narters  in  Assistance  hay  <>'^  the 
12th,  sinniUaneonsly  with  Captain  Penny.  Conunander 
Philhps  inude  an  excursion  (hu'in^  i\w  sunnner  of  1851 
on  ('oiiuvnlhs  Land,  a  hil)orious  task,  owinj,'  to  tlie  ad- 
vanced j)erind  of  the  season.  On  tlu;  1:2th  of  Auj^ust, 
IH51,  hnving  been  released  from  his  \vinter-(|uarters,  Sir 
John  Uoss,  sdiug  no  prospect  of  l)eing  ahle  to  get  up 
VVelhngton  Chainiel,  conunenced  his  homeward  voyagi', 
passed  Ciodliaven  on  the  3nth  of  August,  and  arrived  on 
the  west  coast  of  Scotland  on  the  25tli  of  Septend)er, 
1851. 

This  expedition  was  attended  with  no  residts,  eitlier 
as  to  the  missing  vessels  or  to  ge()grapin(!al  discoveries. 
But  a  cruel  report,  whicli  for  a  time  increased  the  anxiety 
of  the  pnblic  mind,  was  got  np  by  an  Eskimo,  one 
Adam  Beck,  who  served  as  inter])reter  to  tlie  sliips. 
When  off  Cape  York,  in  the  northern  part  of  Baffin's 
Bay,  Sir  John  Ross  held  comnnmication  with  five  pool" 
liarndcss  wretches  of  Eskimos,  who  made  a  conunnni- 
cation  which  was  interpreted  in  this  meaning,  "  that 
two  ships  had  been  destroyed  by  fire  in  Wolstenholme 
Sonnd,  and  their  crews  massacred  by  the  Eskimos."  It 
happened  that  chance  had  collected  the  whole  force  of  the 
searching  sqnadrons  near  this  point,  so  that  the  startling 
report  could  be  deliberated  upon.  It  was  found  to  be 
without  any  foundation  whatever,  and,  in  the  opinion  of 
those  best  qualified  to  judge,  "  so  preposterous  and  so 
repulsive  to  common  sense  that  one  cannot  help  smiling, 
in  spite  of  the  painful  feeling  which  is  aroused  by  allusion 
to  such  an  atrocious  deed."  Captain  Inglefield,  in  his 
voyage  up  Baffin's  Bay,  moreover,  has  set  the  question 
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finally  at  rest  by  visiting  and  closely  examining  the  very 
place  where  the  massacre  was  alleged  to  have  occurred. 

5.  The  United  States  Ecvpedition,  1850  and\^h\. — 
In  the  spring  of  1849  Lady  Franklin  made  a  touching 
appeal  to  the  American  nation,  which  was  generously 
responded  to  by  a  noble-hearted  citizen  of  New  York, 
Mr.  Henry  Grinnell,  who  stepped  forward,  and  at  his 
expense  fitted  out  and  despatched  two  ships  to  the  Arctic 
regions.  These  two  ships,  the  Advance  and  Rescue,  left 
New  York  on  the  25th  of  May,  1850,  under  the  command 
of  Lieutenant  De  Haven,  who  was  instructed  to  proceed 
first  to  Wellington  Channel  and  Cape  Walker.  They 
arrived  at  Beechey  Island  just  at  the  time  when  Captain 
Penny's  expedition  had  discovered  Franklin's  winter- 
quarters.  Their  movements  thence  were  much  like  those 
of  the  other  expeditions ;  baffled  in  their  attempt  to  get 
up  Wellington  Channel,  they  made  their  way  out  of  it  to 
proceed  in  the  direction  towards  Cape  Walker.  On  the 
10th  of  September  the  American  vessels,  with  the  entire 
searching  squadron,  were  concentrated  about  eight  miles 
south  of  Griffith's  Island,  the  furthest  westing  attained 
by  the  former.  While  the  English  vessels  now  took  up 
their  winter-quarters,  the  American  commander,  though 
he  was  provisioned  for  three  years,  decided  on  proceeding 
homewards.  His  vessels  however  became  imbedded  in 
pack-ice,  opposite  Wellington  Channel,  and  were  help- 
lessly drifting  during  the  ensuing  winter  through  Lan- 
caster Sound  and  along  Baffin's  Bay,  beyond  Cape 
Walsingham,  where,  after  much  exposure,  trial,  and 
danger,  they  were  at  last  liberated,  on  the  lOtli  of  June, 
1851.     The  commander,  nothing  daunted,  determined 
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to  return  northward,  but  was  unahlc  to  reach  beyond 
Melville  Bay,  whence  he  once  more  steered  for  New  York, 
where  he  arrived  on  the  30th  of  September,  1851. 

In  one  respect  this  is  the  most  extraordinary  of  all 
searching  expeditions,  namely,  in  its  being  exposed  to 
the  drifting  in  the  ice  from  the  middle  of  Septend)er, 
1850,  to  the  middle  of  Jvme,  1851,  an  occurrence  al- 
together unprecedented.  Such  were  the  dangers  of  the 
situation,  that  the  m(>n  had  their  knapsacks  and  sleighs 
ready,  in  order  to  save  themselves  over  the  ice  should 
their  vessels  be  crushed.  But  although  the  vessels  were 
thus  imprisoned  for  no  less  than  nine  months,  during 
the  worst  part  of  the  year,  and  drifted  a  distance  of 
upwards  of  a  thousand  miles, — and  though  they  were 
lifted  up  by  the  stern  more  than  six  feet,  they  escaped 
but  little  damaged,  and  the  expedition  returned  without 
the  loss  of  a  single  man,  though  all  had  been  attacked 
by  the  scurvy.  The  case  of  these  two  vessels,  of  only 
144  and  91  tons,  is  alone  sufficient  to  inspire  us  with 
the  hope  that  those  of  Franklin  would — at  all  events — 
be  not  so  easily  destroyed  by  the  ice. 

G.  Captain  Forsi/tJis  Voyaije,  1850. — This  w^as  a  fifth 
expedition  to  the  same  region  as  the  preceding  four.  It 
was  thought  that  Regent  Inlet  ought  to  be  minutely 
searched,  although  this  sea  is  so  near  Baffin's  Bay  that 
even  whalers  occasionally  descend  it  to  a  considerable 
distance  south.  Accordingly  the  Prince  Albert,  a  chpper 
of  about  90  tons,  under  Captain  Forsyth,  left  England 
on  the  5th  of  June,  1850,  on  that  special  service,  which 
cost  nearly  £4000,  the  greater  part  of  which  was  con- 
tributed by  Lady   Franklin,    the  rest  by  public   sub- 
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scription.  Captain  Forsyth  went  along  the  western  side 
of  Regent  Inlet  as  far  as  Fury  Point,  where  the  ice  com- 
pelled him  to  return.  Before  however  steering  home- 
wards he  sailed  as  far  as  Wellington  Channel,  where  he 
met  the  other  expeditions.  He  arrived  at  Aberdeen  on 
the,  22nd  of  October,  1850,  after  an  absence  of  about 
four  months. 

Captain  Forsyth  brought  the  first  news  of  the  dis- 
covery of  the  traces  on  Beechey  Island  to  England,  which 
excited  great  interest. 

Third  Series  of  the  Searching  Ewpeditions. 

This  series  consists  of  expeditions  despatched  in  the 
years  1851  and  1852.  Though  likewise  accumulated 
upon  the  American  side,  they  were  not  confined  to 
one  particular  spot,  as  were  the  greater  number  of  the 
preceding  ones.  Their  chief  result,  as  far  as  is  known 
at  present,  is  that  «they  have  more  fully  confirmed  the 
opinion  that  Sir  John  Franklin  must  have  penetrated  to 
a  considerable  distance  beyond  the  known  Polar  regions 
of  America,  towards  Belu-ing's  Strait  and  the  Siberian 
shores. 

1 .  Dr.  Raes  Journey  to  IFoUaston  and  Victoria  LandSy 
1851. — Dr.  Rae,  having  been  unsuccessful  in  his  at- 
tempts in  the  summer  of  1848  and  1849,  to  reach  Wol- 
laston  Land  in  a  boat,  determined  on  a  journey  over  the 
ice  in  sledges  in  the  spring  of  1851.  Leaving  Fort 
Confidence,  on  Great  Bear  Lake,  on  the  26th  of  April, 
accompanied  by  four  men,  with  three  sledges  drawn  by 
dogs,  and  a  small  sledge  drawn  by  the  men,  he  reached 
the  coast  near  the  mouth  of  the  Coppermine  River  on 
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the  2nd  of  May ;  thence  he  crossed,  in  three  days,  over 
the  ice  to  the  southernmost  point  of  Wollaston  Land, 
and  tracing  from  that  point  the  coast  to  the  east  as  far  as 
110°  of  longitude,  and  to  the  north-west  as  far  as  long. 
117°  17',  he  returned  to  his  starting-po'"t  on  the  coast 
on  the  4th  of  June.  On  the  5th  of  J;  '  he  departed 
again,  but  this  time  in  boats,  to  explore  \iCtoria  Land. 
Keeping  along  tlie  northern  shores  of  the  American  con- 
tinent as  far  as  Cape  Alexander,  and  thence  crossing 
over  to  Victoria  Land  on  the  27th  of  the  same  month, 
he  traced  the  coast  to  the  east  and  then  north,  reached 
the  latitude  of  70°  14',  his  furthest  pouit,  on  the  13th 
of  August,  and  came  back  to  the  Coppermine  River  on 
the  29th  of  August. 

Tliough  no  traces  of  Sir  John  Franklin  were  found  by 
this  expedition,  yet,  in  a  geographical  point  of  view,  it 
is  of  some  interest,  as  a  considerable  extent  of  new  coast, 
connecting  AVollaston  and  Victoria  Lands,  was  discovered, 
which  are  probably  separated  from  Banks  Land  and 
Prince  of  Wales  Land  by  a  channel,  through  which  the 
drift-wood  makes  its  way  to  tlie  eastern  side  of  \jctoria 
Land. 

2.  Mr.  KetinefJt/''^  roi/agc,  1851  and  1^52. — On  the 
22nd  of  May,  1851,  the  Prince  Albert  was  again 
despatched  to  continue  the  search  in  Prince  Regent 
Inlet,  this  time  under  the  command  of  ]Mr.  Kennedy, 
accompanied  by  Lieutenant  Bellot,  of  the  French  navy. 
In  the  first  year  j\lr.  Kennedy  did  not  get  further  than 
Batty  Bay,  on  the  Avestern  side  of  Prince  Regent  Inlet, 
where  he  took  up  liis  winter-(piarters.  Mr.  Kennedy 
and  his  party   made  excursions  to   Fmy  Beach,  in  the 
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south,  as  early  as  January,  1852,  with  no  other  Hght 
than  that  of  the  moon,  and  thence  started,  on  the  29th 
of  March,  with  the  intention  of  exploring  Regent  Inlet 
to  its  southern  extremity.  But  discovering  at  Brentford 
Bay  a  channel  trending  to  the  west  through  North 
Somerset,  they  followed  it,  crossed  over  to  Prince  of 
Wales  Land,  and  advanced  in  a  westerly  and  then 
northerly  direction  as  far  as  Ommanney  Bay,  whence 
they  shaped  their  route  towards  Cape  Walker.  Short- 
ness of  provision  compelled  them  to  return  from  that 
point  to  Port  Leopold,  where  they  arrived  on  the  5th  of 
May.  On  the  following  day  Mr.  Kennedy  proceeded  to 
Beechey  Island  in  the  Prince  Albert,  and  having  there 
received  communications  from  the  ilorth  Star,  one  of 
the  vessels  of  Sir  E.  Belcher's  squadron,  he  shaped  his 
course  homewards,  and  arrived  at  Aberdeen  on  the  7th 
of  October,  1852. 

On  this  voyage  np  traces  of  Sir  John  Franklin  were 
found.  A  small  extent  of  new  coast  however  was  dis- 
covered, and  it  was  also  ascertained  that  North  Somer- 
set is  an  island,  divided  from  Boothia  Felix  by  a  narrow 
channel,  which  has  been  called  Bellot's  Strait. 

3.  Captain  InglefiekVs  Voyage,  1852. — On  the  6th  of 
July,  1852,  Captain  Inglefield  sailed  from  the  Thames  in 
the  screw-steamer  Isabel,  for  the  purpose  of  examining 
the  head  of  Baffin's  Bay,  and  its  western  shores  as  far  as 
Labrador.  He  reached  Wolstenholme  Sound,  Greenland, 
on  the  23rd  of  August,  which  he  closely  searched,  and 
finally  determined  that  there  was  no  truth  in  Adam  Beck's 
story.  From  the  25th  of  August  to  the  1st  of  Septem- 
ber Captain  Inglefield  explored  the  most  northern  por- 
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tion of  Baffin's  Bay,  from  Whale  Sound  to  Jones  Sound, 
but  finding  no  traces  whatever  of  the  missing  expedition, 
he  abandoned  a  further  search  in  that  direction,  and 
steered  for  Beecliey  Island,  where  he  received  connnuni- 
cations  from  Sir  Edward  Belcher's  expedition,  after  whicli 
he  examined  tlie  western  shores  of  Baffin's  Bay,  from 
lat.  72i°  to  ir,  until,  on  the  14tli  of  Octol)er,  the  late- 
ness of  the  season  forced  Inm  to  relinquish  a  more  ex- 
tended search,  and  direct  the  ship's  head  homcAvards. 
He  arrived  at  Peterhead  on  the  lOth  of  November,  exactly 
four  months  from  the  day  he  sailed. 

This,  of  all  the  ternunated  searclnng  exj)editions  the  last, 
was,  like  the  greater  number  of  the  previous  ones,  unsuc- 
cessful in  ascertaining  the  fate  of  the  missing  vessels  or 
finding  any  traces  of  them.  In  a  geogra])hical  point  of  view 
the  results  of  this  voyage  are  highly  interesting ;  they 
establish,  among  other  features,  the  existence  of  an  ex- 
tensive sea  beyond  and  in  connection  with  what  has  been 
hitherto  called  the  "head"  of  Baffin's  Bay,  and  into 
which  Whale  Sound  and  Smith  Sound  are  the  chief  en- 
trances. There  are  however  many  reasons  for  believing 
that  this  sea  is  neither  connected  with  the  great  Polar 
Sea,  generally  called  the  "  Polar  Basin,"  nor  that 
beyond  Wellington  Channel.  Captain  Inglefield  also 
attained  the  latitude  of  78°  35',  the  highest  ever  reached 
on  the  American  side  of  the  Arctic  regions,  but  which 
falls  far  short  of  those  at  all  times  attainable  on  the  op- 
posite side,  where  Sir  Edward  Parry,  in  the  great  Polar 
Sea  to  the  north  of  Spitzbergen,  reached  the  latitude  of 
82°  45',  and  probably  83°,  in  small  oprn  hoalf<. 
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Searching  Expeditions  remaininf/  in  the  Arctic  Regions. 

1.  The  Behriuf/s  Strait  Eoepedition. — It  has  already 
been  seen  in  the  foregoing  that  the  Investigator,  under 
Oonnnander  M'Chire,  had  pushed  on  to  the  north  of 
Behring's  Strait,  and  was  Last  seen  by  the  Pk)ver  near 
Point  Barrow,  on  the  4th  of  August,  1850.  Conunander 
M'Chire's  intention  was  to  pass  on  to  the  eastAvard  for 
Cape  Bathurst,  where  he  purposed  winterhig.  From 
that  point  lie  would  endeavour  in  the  following  summer 
to  make  the  best  of  his  way  north-east  to  Banks'  Land. 

The  Enterprise,  under  Cjiptain  CoUinson,  left  Port 
('larenee  in  Behring's  Strait  on  the  10th  of  July,  1851, 
for  the  purpose  of  proceeding  also  in  a  north-easterly  di- 
rection. Neither  this  nor  the  former  vessels  have  been 
heard  of  since.  As  a  relief  and  store  ship  the  Plover, 
under  Commander  Maguire,  is  stationed  in  Behring's 
Strait,  with  instructions  to  advance  to  Point  Barrow,  or 
l)eyond ;  and  the  Rattlesnake,  Conunander  II.  Trollope, 
has  been  directed  to  co-operate  with  these  vessels. 

2.  The  Bar  row's  Strait  E<r2jed(tiun,  under  Sir  Edward 
Belcher. — This  is  the  most  extensive  expedition  as  yet 
despatched  in  the  search,  consisting  of  five  vessels,  the 
Assistance,  Resolute,  North  Star,  Pioneer,  Jind  Intrepid. 
On  the  21st  of  April,  1851,  these  vessels  sailed  from 
England  direct  for  Wellington  Channel,  Beechey  Island, 
at  its  entrance,  being  intended  as  the  head-quarters. 
The  despatches  brought  home  by  Captain  Inglefield  made 
us  acquainted  with  the  progress  of  this  expedition  up  to 
the  7th  of  September  last.  On  the  Mth  of  August  Sir 
Edward  Belcher  had  reached  Beechey  Island,  and  soon 
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after  he  proceeded  in  the  Assistance  and  tender  up  Wel- 
hngton  Channel,  wliile  Captain  Kellett  with  the  Resohite 
and  tender  went  towards  Melville  Island,  where  the  latter 
was  to  deposit  provisions  for  the  use  of  Captain  Collinson 
and  Conunander  M'Clure,  who  are  su])[)osed  to  have 
reached  that  island.  The  Nortli  Star  remained  at  Peechey 
Island  as  a  dei)6t  store-ship. 

(^ONcIfhsion. 

Such  are  the  noble  efforts  which  have  hitherto  been 
made  to  rescue  Sir  John  Franklin  and  his  companions. 
But  now  that  nearly  eight  years  have  elaj)sed  without 
tidings  of  them,  even  the  most  sanguine  must  begin  to 
feel  anxiety  about  their  safety.  If,  as  is  very  })rol)able, 
they  have  not  perished  from  the  want  of  food,  but  have 
been  eking  out  an  existence  by  means  of  certain  Arctic 
animals,  their  number  must  have  greatly  diminished,  and 
those  who  may  still  be  alive  would  doubtless,  from  their 
long  confinement  and  severe  trials,  have  their  strength 
so  reduced  as  to  be  unable  to  extricate  themselves  from 
their  prison,  or  make  nmch  locomotive  progress.  In  any 
etforts  therefore  that  may  yet  be  made  for  their  relief, 
time  should  form  a  chief  point  of  consideration,  as  every 
week  may  cut  off  some  from  the  nund)er  yet  living.  It 
is  nov*^  satisfactorily  established  that  they  must  be  looked 
for  far  beyond  the  American  shores, — indeed  far  beyond 
Melville  Island, — namely,  opposite  the  shores  of  Siberia, 
in  a  region  extending  from  the  land  discovered  by  Captain 
Kellett  to  the  eightieth  parallel,  and  from  the  meridian 
of  Point  Parrow  on  the  American  side  to  that  of  the 
Kolyma  on  the  Asiatic.  This  is  just  the  region  which  has 
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been,  and  is  atill,  altogether  unprovided  for  in  the  searcli, 
except  by  the  Assistance  and  her  tender  under  Sir  Edward 
lielcher,  who  has  gone  up  WelUngton  Channel,  where 
most  proba])ly  the  missing  expedition  has  preceded  him. 
But  although  Sir  Edward  Belcher  found  an  unusually 
open  season,  enabling  him  to  push  his  way  up  that  chan- 
nel, it  is  not  very  likely,  considering  the  time  that  would 
l)e  lost  in  looking  for  traces,  that  he  would  overtake 
Franklin  in  Icjss  than  three  years  by  following  him  on  a 
route  which  has  occupied  the  latter  six  years.  For  it 
must  be  remembered  that  Sir  John  Franklin  in  1840 
was  in  exactly  the  same  position  as  Sir  Edward  Belcher 
now  is,  if  he  then  did  get  up  Wellington  Channel ;  and 
siu*ely  his  expedition  was  as  effective  as  that  of  the  latter, 
and  his  crew  not  inferior. 

While  it  is  evident  that  the  relief  expeditions  hithei'to 
have  been  too  nuich  concentrated  on  one  side  of  the 
Arctic  regions — in 'summer,  1850,  no  less  than  eleven 
vessels  were  accumulated  in  one  spot — it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  the  search  on  the  track  of  the  missing  vessels 
has  only  now  commenced,  by  Sir  Edward  Belcher's 
having  sailed  up  Wellington  Channel. 

The  rest  of  the  searching  vessels  at  present  in  the 
Arctic  regions,  the  Investigator  and  Enterprise,  as  well 
as  those  under  Captain  Kellett,  are  only  directed  to 
Banks  Land  and  Melville  Island,  a  region  probably  far 
away  from  Sir  John  Franklin's  position.  "  The  fearless- 
ness and  tameness  of  the  animals  in  Melville  Island," 
says  Lieutenant  M'Clintock — the  best  authority  on  this 
point — "  was  almost  in  itself  a  convincing  proof  that  our 
countrymen  had  not  been  there;"  and  indeed,  it  may 
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be  added,  not  anywhere  within  live  hundred  miles.  If 
Sir  John  Franklin  had  wished  to  retreat  to  any  known 
region  on  the  American  side,  nothing  could  surely  have 
hindered  him  from  doing  so.  It  is  well  known  that  sledge 
parties  have  travelled  distances  of  nearly  one  thousand 
miles  during  one  winter,  and  Su  John  Ross,  after  four 
years'  imprisonment  in  the  ice,  and  with  a  force  of  only 
twenty-four  men,  greatly  reduced  by  hardships  and  trials, 
travelled  at  least  five  hundred  miles,  partly  by  land  and 
partly  by  water,  from  the  point  where  he  abandoned  his 
vessel  to  that  where  he  was  released. 

The  fact  that  no  less  than  fifteen  expeditions,  con- 
sisting of  thirty  vessels  besides  the  boats,  had  failed 
in  their  main  object,  prompted  me  a  short  time  back 
to  draw  attention  to  a  portion  of  the  Arctic  regions 
which  has  remained  entirely  neglected,  and  to  suggest 
a  plan  of  search  through  the  Spitzbergen  Sea,  that  great 
ocean  between  Spitzbergen  and  Novaya  Zendya.  I 
adduced  reasons  to  show  that  that  sea  would  probably 
offer  the  best  route,  and  demonstrated  that  its  explora- 
tion was  a  most  important  desideratum  in  a  conmiercial 
and  geographical  point  of  view.  As  my  plan  is  already 
before  the  public*,  it  is  unnecessary  to  detail  it  here.     If 

*  The  various  communications  in  connection  with  my  plan,  an  out- 
line of  which  was  first  submitted  to  the  public  in  the  '  Atheua3um'  of 
the  17th  of  January,  1852,  are  as  follows  : — 

1.  The  Search  for  Franklin.  Illustrated  by  a  Polar  Chart.  London, 
Longmans.     (May  15,  1852.) 

2.  Notes  on  the  Distribution  of  Animals  available  as  Food  in  the 
Arctic  Regions.  (Journal  of  the  lloyal  Geographical  Society  of  London, 
1852,  vol.  xxii.) 

3.  Sir  John  Franklin,  the  Navigableness  of  the  Spitzbergen  Sea, 
and  the  Whale-fisheries  in  the  Arctic  Kegions.     (A  paper  read  at  the 
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the  scnrcliiiig  operations  arc  to  be  Imscd  on  a  roniprc- 
lii'iiaive  and  cxliaustivc!  system,  my  sclunne  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  left  nnconsidcred  and  nejjjlccted.  The  :'()in- 
nicrcial  interests  of  the  conntry  likewise  demand  an  early 
exploration  of  the  region  to  which  I  have  drawn  atten- 
tion, and  science  looks  eagerly  forward  to  the  solntion  of 
one  of  the  most  interesting  of  geographical  problems. 
Moreover,  when  it  is  considered  that  five;  years'  increasing 
efforts  from  one  side  have  hitherto  proved  complete  fail- 
ures, the  other  side,  so  promising  as  ivgnrds  an  easy  and 
speedy  access  with  the  aid  of  steam,  should  no  longer  be 
neglected.  As  yet  the  missing  voyagers  may  not  all  have 
perished,  but  a  further  delay  of  one  or  two  years  may 
not  leave  one  of  them  to  tell  the  woeful  tale  of  their  suf- 
ferings, and  may  repeat  the  fea-ful  case  of  Sir  Hugh 
Willonghby's  Expedition,  wheje  the  stifi'  and  frozen 
corpses  only  Avcre  found  on  the  dreary  shores  of  the 
Arctic  regions.       , 

A.  P.* 


meeting  of  tlie  Koyal  Gcogri'^iiical  Society,  November  8,  1852.  See 
abstracts  in  the  'Times,'  November  12,  and  '  Atheiiseum,'  November 
13,  1852.) 

4.  On  the  Whale-fisheries  in  the  Arctic  llegions.  ('Times,'  Novem- 
ber 8  and  11,  1852.) 

5.  Baffin's  Bay  and  the  Polar  Basin.  (' Athena3uni,'  December  11, 
1852.) 

6.  Letter  addressed  to  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty, 
dated  November  29, 1852.  (Parliamentary  Papers,  'Arctic  Expeditions,' 
ordered  by  the  Honse  of  Commons  to  be  printed,  December,  1852.) 
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CHAPTER  XHl. 

Coiitiimation  of  I  lie  V(nii{,'e  of  the  llenild — lloiioluhi — Kinj;-  Kaiiic- 
liamelia's  Levee — Coinmcneementof  our  liouic  ward  voyaj^e — Arrival 
in  Hongkong — Visit  to  Canton. 

CoNsiDEUABLE  imiiroveiiieiits  had  been   made  in  ITono- 
lulu  since  our  hist  visit:  a  market-hall  luid   been  built, 
an  aqueduct  to  sui)[)ly   shi[)piiig  with   water  from   the 
monntains  had  been  construeted,  and  a  great  many  pri- 
vate honses  had  been  added  to  the  town.  The  harbour  was 
crowded  with  vessels,  and  the  streets  enlivened  bv  vast 
numbers  of  strangers,  avIio  were  either  on  their  way  to 
California  or  had  re'turned  from  that  country.    Trade  was 
in  the  most  flourishing  condition,  and  fresh  cargoes  of 
goods  arrived  daily  from  China,  Australia,  North  America, 
and  Europe  ;  indeed  signs  of  prosperity  and  progress  were 
everywhere  visible.      Agriculture  had  also  received  its 
due  share  of  attention,  and  an  association  had  been  insti- 
tuted under  the  title  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society 
of  the  Haw^aiian  Islands.     The  King  had  become  the 
patron,  and  in  August  last,  wdien  the  Society  w  as  formed, 
delegates  from  the  different  islands  assembled  in  Hono- 
lulu,  each  bringing  the  various  prodiuitions  of  the  group, 
and  thus  constituting,  though  on  a  diminutive  scale,  the 
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first  npjrirultural  cxhihltion  ever  witnessed  in  Polynesia. 
'Vhv  young  society  (lis[)I}iys  great  activity :  a  volnnie  of 
its  Transactions  lias  ap[)eare(l,  fnnds  hav(;  been  liberally 
snbscril )(!(!,  and  vessels  have  been  sent  to  China  in  order 
to  introdnce  labonrers. 

Dnring  onr  stay  King  Kamehameha  held  a  dra^ving- 
room,  at  which  Captain  Kellett  and  several  of  our  officers 
were  pn^sented.  Mr.  Whiffin,  who  formed  one  of  the 
})arty,  has  written  an  interesting  account  of  the  cere- 
mony, which,  althongh  the  style  differs  materially  from 
that  adopted  in  this  work,  I  shall  without  hesitation 
snbmit  to  the  reader : — 

"'Who  is  for  the  levee?'  shouted  the  boistcrons 
midshipman  of  the  morning  watch,  as  he  rattled  down 
the  after-ladder  into  the  steerage,  where  the  majority 
of  his  messmates  were  trying,  by  the  application  of  cold 
water  and  the  friction  of  coarse  towels,  to  restore  to  their 
cheeks  that  freshnees  which  bad  diet  and  long  service  in 
the  tropics  had  destroyed. 

"  *  What  levee?'  incpiired  one  of  them. 

«  *  Why  t/ie  levee,'  rejoined  the  first.  *  The  Captain 
has  sent  off  word  that  the  King  holds  a  drawing-room 
to-day,  and  that  any  of  the  officers  who  wish  to  be  pre- 
sented, must  be  on  shore  at  the  Consul's  in  full  dress  at 
half-past  two.' 

*'  *  I  would  hardly  go  on  deck  to  see  the  King ;  full 
dress  indeed !  pshaw ;  why  he  only  wore  a  clout  a  few 
years  ago,  and  the  ladies  of  the  court  wouldn't  have 
blushed  much  had  he  been  without  even  that  imassuming 
covering.' 

"This  is  a  specimen  of  the  conversation  which  pre- 
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vailed in  oiirhci'th  after  his  Hawaiian  Majesty's  pleasure 
had  been  made  known.  I'ortmiately  all  were  not  of 
the  gentlcMnan's  opinion  who  eonunnnieatiul  tlu;  intel- 
ligence, and  many,  myself  among  the  number,  fancied 
that  it  might  be  an  interesting  spectacle  to  witness  how 
a  people  but  lately  emerged  from  barbarism  would  con- 
duct the;  [)omp()us  ceremonies  of  a  regal  court;  even, 
we  argued,  should  it  prove  a  farce,  the  laugh  which 
we  should  subse(|uently  have,  would  fully  compensate  for 
the  trouble  of  going  there 

"  Our  party  was  soon  completed.  After  breakfast,  eight 
or  nine  of  our  officers  ordered  their  costly  state  garments 
to  be  released  from  the  musty  obscurity  in  which,  since 
we  departed  from  (juaymas,  they  had  bec^ii  buried,  while 
1,  leaving  most  of  them  to  dress  at  their  leisurt;  on  board, 
hastened  on  shore,  with  a  small  boy  ami  a  large  parcel,  to 
finish  my  extensive  toilet.  On  reaching  the  lounge — a 
small  tenement  hired  by  our  mess  as  being  more  conve- 
nient than  the  hotel  for  dressing  and  refreshing — 1  found 
it  was  locked,  and  vainly  despatched  several  messengers 
around  the  town 'in  quest  of  the  native  youth  charged 
with  the  key  and  the  care  of  the  house  ;  but  he  came  not, 
so  I  philosophically  pocketed  my  vexation,  and,  much  to 
the  amusement  of  the  inmates,  retired  into  an  adjacent 
hut  to  wash,  and  assume  the  habiliments  proper  for  the 
occasion. 

"The  hour  appointed  had  passed  by  some  minutes 
before  my  arrival  at  the  house  of  our  Consul,  General 
Miller,  where  my  disordered,  bewildered,  and  perspiring 
condition  astonished  and  amused  the  Captain  and  officers 
already  seated  there.     Luckily  a  conversation  succeeded, 
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sufficiently  long  to  allow  nic  to  cool  and  recover  breath 
before  starting. 

"The  palace  is  not  more  than  three  hnndred  yards  from 
the  General's  house,  l)ut  considering  the  stately  manner 
in  which  we  progressed,  the  walk  occupied  us  fully  ten 
minutes.  A  small  look-out  house  is  erected  over  the 
palace  gates,  which  on  this  occasion  w^as  used  to  give 
warning  of  our  ap})roach ;  tlie  senti'ies  on  either  side 
performed  the  usual  '  click  click '  snlutation  with  their 
nmskets  as  we  passed  through,  while  a  company  of  Ha- 
waiian infantry  drawn  np  in  the  square  went  through  a 
similar  manojuvre  on  our  ascending  the  steps. 

"  We  were  received  in  the  porch  by  a  nuud)cr  of  offi- 
cials, of  whom  some  were  Avhite  and  the  others  the  native 
chiefs,  who  politely  escorted  us  into  the  spacious  recep- 
tion-room where  King  Kauiehameha  and  his  suite  were 
assembled.  The  King  was  plainly  dressed  i:;  a  blue 
coat  and  white  \\4aistcoat,  with  a  broad  red  riband  ex- 
tending diagonally  across  his  chest ;  he  w^as  seated  in  a 
carved  oaken  chair,  or  thi'one,  slightly  el(;vated  above  the 
floor,  cushioned  and  backed  with  red  velvet ;  on  his  right 
was  George  Young,  the  prime  minister,  and  the  descen- 
dant of  the  celebrated  John  Young,  at  first  the  prisoner, 
and  subsequently  the  firm  and  tried  friend  of  the  first 
Kauiehameha,  with  wdiose  history  his  name  is  closely 
interwoven.  Mr.  Armstrong,  the  Minister  of  Education, 
occupied  his  Majesty's  left,  and  officiated  as  interpreter; 
while  the  rest  of  the  seats  on  that  side  of  the  room  were 
filled  by  the  principal  native  chiefs,  men  of  iunnense  pro- 
portions, whose  fine  figures  well  became  the  handsome 
uniforms  in  which  they  were  attired. 
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"  How  different  were  the  ideas  and  feelings  with  which 
they  welcomed  us,  to  those  with  which  they  received  the 
gallant  Cook  and  his  officers  but  seventy  years  before  ;  in 
whose  person  they  fancied  they  recognized  their  dreaded 
and  long  absent  god  Lono,  and  whom  they  would  have 
willingly  killed,  had  they  not  considered  it  more  politic 
to  propitiate  !  That  generation  has  scarcely  passed  away, 
ere  we  find  the  Hawaiians  in  the  midst  of  civilized  splen- 
dour and  commerce,  and  worshiping  the  same  God  as 
ourselves. 

''As  the  Consul  iipproached,  the  King  rose  from  his 
chair,  and,  after  an  exchange  of  greetings,  the  business 
of  the  day  was  at  once  commenced  by  Captain  Kellctt 
being  present*  d  to  him.  Kis  Majesty  received  him  with 
an  easy,  graceful  air,  and  recognized  hi  him  an  old  ac- 
(juaiiitance.  All  of  us  who,  until  now,  luidbecii  remain- 
ing in  the  background,  were  each  in  turn  })reseiited,  ac- 
cording to  his  rank.  Kamehameha  did  not  however 
honour  anv  of  us  with  any  little  exchauij-e  of  sentiment ; 
we  merely  passed  ck)se  by  him  from  one  side  of  the  room 
to  the  other,  pausing,  when  \v(}  got  him  transit,  to  make 
our  most  stately  bow  :  he  acknowledged  our  salutations 
in  a  modest  easy  way,  which  the  most  accomplished 
courtier  could  not  have  surpassed.  Five  or  six  gentle- 
men of  different  nations  were  next  presented  by  the  Con- 
suls for  their  respective  Governments  ;  this  completed  the 
formal  part  of  tli(3  ceremony.  The  King  then  sat  down, 
and  motioned  all  hi  the  room  to  follow  his  example. 

"  A  lively  conversation,  in  couples,  ensued  through- 
out the  room ;  the  King  and  Ca})taiii  Kellctt  had  a  h)ng 
talk  through  the  medium  of  Mr.  Armstrong,  whose  assist- 
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ance,  from  all  I  can  hoar,  was  little  needed,  the  King 
being  well  acquainted  with  both  the  French  and  English 
languages.  Great  trouble  has  been  taken  by  the  mis- 
sionaries in  his  education,  and  his  former  tutors  still 
possess  a  considerable  ascendency  over  him.  From  his 
looks  I  should  judge  him  to  be  a  man  about  thirty -five, 
powerfully  built,  wdth  a  good-humoured,  interesting, 
though  certainly  not  a  handsome,  countenance.  In 
height  he  does  not  nearly  equal  the  average  stature  of 
the  other  chiefs,  who  are  mostly  upwards  of  six  feet. 
He  appears  to  have  but  little  love  or  aptitude  for  busi- 
ness, and  is  very  much  under  the  control  of  his  coun- 
sellors, the  majority  of  wdiom  are  seceders  from  the 
American  Mission.  Occasionally,  the  extreme  moral 
restraint  in  which  they  hold  him  becomes  intolerable, 
and  he  then  breaks  out,  leaves  the  palace,  repeals  the 
pledges  previously  taken  to  abstain  from  strong  drinks, 
and  in  one  of  his, small  coimtry  cottages  engages  in  all 
kinds  of  unholy  and  inunoral  practices.  One  of  these 
naughty  freaks  immediately  preceded  our  visit,  and  the 
ministry  had  need  of  their  greatest  address  to  get  him 
to  return  to  the  paths  of  virtue,  or  even  to  take  any  part 
in  this  day's  proceedings. 

"  To  the  politeness  of  Mr.  Bateman,  an  English  gentle- 
man filling  the  office  of  Attorney-General,  I  am  indebted 
for  the  relation  of  many  little  incidents.  By  having  the 
good  fortune  to  be  seated  next  to  him,  I  was  also  made 
acquainted  with  the  names  of  the  principal  chiefs  and 
personages  present,  of  whose  identity  I  should  otherwise 
have  been  ignorant. 

"  The  room  in  which  we  were  seated  was  a  large  square 
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apartment,  stylishly  furnished  and  richly  carpeted ;  the 
walls  were  neatly  embellished  with  gold,  and  were  hung 
around  with  portraits  of  individuals  connected  with  the 
history  <  i'  the  Hawaiian  Islands  subsequent  to  their  civi- 
lization ;  among  the  rest  I  noticed  George  III.,  Louis 
Philippe,  and  Admiral  Thomas ;  the  latter  especially  was 
beautifully  executed.  Altogether  the  decorations  were 
appropriate,  modest,  and  consistent. 

"  About  a  quarter  of  an  hour  was  pleasantly  passed  in 
chatting,  and  the  King  then  making  a  motion  to  with- 
draw,  we  all  retired  into  the  adjacent  chamber  to  register 
our  names  and  inspect  a  piece  of  furniture  intended  as 
a  present  for  her  Britannic  Majesty ;  this  was  a  circidar 
table,  elegantly  designed,  and  made  from  indigenous 
woods,  principally  of  the  Koa  {Acacia  hcterophylla, 
Willd.) ;  in  the  centre  were  inlaid  the  royal  arms,  well 
developed  with  the  native  woods  of  the  appropriate  co- 
lours. 

"  This  apartment,  though  not  so  extensive  as  the  for- 
mer, was  furnished  with  equal  taste.  On  one  of  its  walls 
I  was  attracted  by  the  portrait  of  the  '  Egbert  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands '—the  good,  shrewd,  and  intrepid 
Kamehameha  I.,  to  whose  policy  and  determination  is 
imputed  the  sudden  change  of  this  people  from  a  state 
of  barbarism  to  civilization.  The  painting  is  roughly 
done.  The  King  is  represented  in  red  waistcoat  and 
shirt-sleeves;  his  face  is  tattooed,  and  his  hair  grey. 
The  portrait  nmst  have  been  executed  but  a  short  °time 
prior  to  his  demise ;  it  is  the  same  from  which  Jervis 
has  copied  his  engraving  in  the  '  History  of  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,'  where,  speaking  of  him  in  his  more  vigo- 
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roiis  days,  he  styles  him  '  in  tbrni  and  stature  a  herculean 
savage,  in  abilities  and  character  a  man  that  any  country 
might  have  been  proud  to  acknowledge.' 

"  While  the  rest  of  the  officers  were  taking  leave  of 
the  chiefs,  one  of  the  gentlemen  afforded  me  a  peep  at 
the  two  small  cottages  at  the  back  of  the  palace,  in  which 
the  Khig  and  Queen  separately  reside ;  in  these  small 
places  they  spend  most  of  their  time  in  a  very  humble 
style,  eating  their  poi  and  fish,  as  in  days  of  yore.  A 
billiard-room  is  built  near  the  palace,  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  derogatory  practice  of  royalty  having  resort  to  the 
hotel  tables  for  tliat  anuisement.  Of  the  exterior  of 
these  buildings  there  is  nothing  to  remark,  further  than 
their  being  plahi,  substantially  built,  and  well  adapted 
to  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  designed. 

"The  same  guard  j)resente(l  their  arms  as  we  left  the 
')alace-yard  ;  the  words  of  command  were  given  in  Eng- 
lish by  one  of  the  chiefs — our  old  friend  Cai)tain  Rio, 
who  had  charge  of  the  troop ;  since  our  last  meeting 
him  however  at  the  bowling  alley  he  had  gone  through 
an  entire  mutation  in  his  apparel,  his  usual  sombre 
dress  being  now  replaced  by  a  s})lendid  scarlet  uniform, 
shnilar  to  that  of  a  captain  in  one  of  our  line  regiments, 
though  the  bucket-like  head-covering  worn  by  most  of 
our  infantry  officers  under  the  rank  of  field-officer  was  in 
liim  eclipsed  by  a  smart  cocked  hat  and  plume,  which  on 
recognizing  us  he  gracefully  lifted. 

"  The  afternoon  was  far  advanced  by  the  time  we  got 
back  to  the  Consul's  house,  where  Captain  Kellett  and 
some  of  us  returned  to  partake  of  a  slight  refreshment 
preparatory  to  changing  our  dresses  for  riding.     I  felt 
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much  pleased  with  my  mornhig's  visit,  and  gratified  with 
the  unassumhig  way  in  which  the  entiri;  ceremony  had 
been  conducted ;  the  King  had  performed  his  part  in  Ji 
modest,  dignified  manner,  without  the  least  ai)pr()ach  to 
display.  I  left  the  ship  fully  prepared  for  sometliing 
comic ;  I  came  away  convuiced  that  I  had  seen  but  little 
which  a  sensible  observer  would  ridicule. 

"The  position  which  the  King  now  holds  is  certainly 
a  high  one,  and  with  his  present  title  people  in  general 
woidd  infer  that  he  had  arrogantly  adopted  it,  and  as- 
sumed an  authority,  in  imitation  of  our  European  mon- 
archs  ;  but  it  is  not  ecjual  in  actual  importance  to  thai 
of  the  rulers  of  the  various  islands  prior  to  Cook's  visit. 
No  greater  despots  could  have  existed  tlum  those  who 
ruled  this  group  at  the  conclusion  of  the  last  century,  in 
wliose  shadow  it  was  sacrilege,  and  almost  certain  death, 
for  a  plebeian  to  tread.     However  the  condition  of  the 
people  may  have  been  improved  by  their  social  int(M'- 
course  with  civilized  nations,  the  awe  and  reverence  they 
entertained  for  their  King  and  aristocracy  has  certainly 
(Uminished." 

On  the  3()th  of  October,  1850,  the  He  raid  fairly  com- 
menced  her  homeward  voyage  by  bickling  adieu  to  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  shaping  her  course  towards  China. 
Wafted  along  by  the  north-west  trade-wind,  she  arrived, 
on  the  19th  of  November,  hi  sight  of  the  Island  of 
Assumption,  passed  Formosa  and  the  Bashee  Group,  juul, 
after  experiencing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  latter  w 
series  of  severe  gales  from  north-north-w(;st,  r{;ach(3(l  on 
the  last  of  November  (or  rather  1st  of  Decendjei',  for 
she  had  lost  a  dav),  the  harbour  of  V^ictoria,  Tlongkonij;. 
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Several  of  U3  went  once  to  Cowloon,  on  the  mainland, 
in  the  Chinese  territory,  where  a  great  part  of  the  vege- 
tables consumed  in  Victoria,  and  Bcehmeria  nivea,  for 
making  grass-cloth,  are  grown.  It  is  now  universally 
regretted  that  the  little  peninsula  of  Cowloon  was  not 
selected  for  the  British  settlement,  in  preference  to  the 
unhealthy  locality  in  which  the  present  towTi  of  Victoria 
is  built,  for  after  all  the  enormous  expense  to  which  the 
Government  has  been  subjected  in  order  to  caiTy  out  the 
great  public  works,  drainage,  canals,  bridges,  etc.,  the 
salubrity  of  Hongkong  is  but  slightly  improved,  and  the 
annual  mortality  continues  to  be  considerable. 

The  view  from  Victoria  Peak,  a  mountain  nearly  2000 
feet  high,  is  beautiful,  and  amply  repays  the  exertions 
even  of  him  who  ascends  it  merely  for  the  sake  of  the 
surrounding  scenery.  The  spectator  may  discover  more 
than  thirty  islands,  and  a  vast  number  of  Chinese  and 
European  ships ;  ,he  has  a  complete  panorama  of  the 
town  of  Victoria,  its  magnificent  edifices,  roads,  bridges, 
canals,  and  other  public  works  which  have  been  con- 
structed since  the  occupation.  The  peak  itself,  as  well 
as  the  whole  ridge  of  the  Hongkong  mountains,  is  des- 
titute of  woody  plants ;  but  on  the  slopes,  in  the  little 
groves  and  valleys,  a  mass  of  shrubs,  chiefly  evergreens 
and  a  luxuriant  herbage,  are  met  with.  In  some  of  the 
rivulets  of  the  mountain  I  found  a  number  of  gold-fishes 
{Cyprinus  cmratiis,  Linn.) ;  several  of  them  were  safely 
carried  down  to  the  town  and  deposited  in  a  jar. 

In  the  evening  of  the  2nd  of  December  there  was  a 
meeting  of  the  China  branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society, 
when  the  secretary  read  a  paper  by  Dr.  H.  F.  Hance, 
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advocating  the  establishment  of  a  ])otanical  garden.  It 
appears  to  be  the  general  wish  that  such  an  institution 
should  effect  a  twofold  object — be  useful  to  science  and 
serve  as  a  public  promenade.  Yet  such  is  the  peculiarity 
of  the  ground  and  climate  that  great  ditficulty  will  be 
experienced  hi  choosing  an  appro})riate  place.  If  ii 
situation  unprott  .ted  from  the  wind  is  selected,  a  single 
typhoon  may  destroy  within  a  few  honrs  the  most  valu- 
able collection ;  and  a  sheltered  position,  adapted  for  a 
botanical  garden,  is  hardly  to  be  found  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  town.  Little  hope  n^nains  therefore  of  seeing  both 
objects  accomplished;  but,  as  has  been  observed,  the 
advancement  of  science  should  be  the  primary,  and  pi'o- 
menading  the  secondary,  aim  of  the  institution. 

Being  desirous  of  visiting  Canton,  I  started,  accompa- 
nied by  Mr.  John  Anderson,  midshipman,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  11th  of  December,  in  a  river  steamer.  Our 
voyage  was  first  through  a  group  of  islands,  and  then  up 
the  river,  passing  the  town  of  Whampoa.  The  high  state 
of  cultivation,  the  number  of  villages,  the  tall  })agodas, 
the  gorgeous  temples,  the  great  mass  of  ships,  and  the 
thousands  of  boats  loaded  with  human  beings,  are  tridy 
worth  seeing,  and  only  to  be  met  with  in  China.  If  a 
thoroughfare  in  the  city  of  London  is  called  crowded,  I 
am  actually  at  a  loss  what  term  to  apply  to  the  mass  of 
boats  and  people  seen  at  Canton :  it  is  almost  beyond 
belief.  We  reached  our  desthiation  towards  the  evening, 
and  were  kindly  received  by  Mr.  W.  Pustau,  a  Gernuni 
merchant,  whose  estabhshment  at  Victoria  had  already 
been  placed  at  my  disposal,  and  who  hcrt;  gave  anothoi' 
proof  of  his  hospitality. 
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Foreigners  are  peculiarly  situated  at  Canton.  Tliey 
are  only  allowed  to  enter  the  suburbs :  the  actual  city  is 
not  open  to  them ;  and  as  the  streets  of  the  former  are 
very  narrow  and  filthy,  the  sole  place  for  walking  is  a 
small  garden  in  front  of  the  factori(!s,  on  tlu;  banks  of 
the  river.  Formerly  this  garden,  which  contains  some 
fine  palms,  fig-trees,  and  flowers,  (md  is  kept  very  neatly, 
was  divided  by  a  wall  into  two  portions,  the  smaller  of 
which — containing  a  neat  church,  raised  by  general  sub- 
scription of  the  Protestants — belonged  to  the  English, 
the  larger  to  the  other  foreign  merchants  ;  but  now,  after 
years  of  delil)eration  and  niany  a  warm  discussion,  the 
division  has  been  pulled  down  and  the  grounds  are 
united,  forming  a  very  nice  promenade. 

It  is  generally  the  and)ition  of  those  who  visit  Canton 
to  go  to  the  so-called  heights  of  the  city.  As  this  expedi- 
tion, if  undertaken  by  single  individuals,  is  not  considered 
safe — some  Europeans  having  occasionally  been  mur- 
dered, others  beaten  or  pelted  with  stones — a  pju'ty  was 
fr^imed.  After  about  two  hours  of  uninterrupted  walking 
through  the  crowded  streets  of  the  suburbs  we  reached 
the  outside  of  the  walls,  without  being  subjected  to  any 
insult  except  that  offered  by  a  lot  of  boys  and  girls,  some- 
times amounting  to  more  than  a  hundred,  who  constantly 
followed  us  with  the  annoying  cry  of  "  Foreign  devils ! 
foreign  devils  ! "  From  the  hills  we  obtained  a  fidl  view 
of  the  city — a  mass  of  buildings  so  closely  crammed 
together  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  detect  either 
street,  square,  or  other  division ;  the  whole  presenting,  if 
not  a  beautiful,  at  least  a  grand  and  curious  spectacle. 

The  flora  of  the  surrounding  country  was  very  scanty. 
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A  few  isolated  pine-trees  {Pitiii.s  C/uncn,sLs,  Lamh.)  grew 
on  the  heights ;  near  the  water,  Ficits  tiitida  and  some 
l)and)oos ;  on  the  great  city  wjills,  Hwlunona  nicca  and 
Ficus  d'lpiihitd  ;  while  spreading  over  lu'dgea  was  seen 
a  hop,  which  differs  so  nuich  in  asjux't  and  size  from 
Ibniudioi  Liipulioi,  that  on  u  closer  comparison  it  may 
possibly  prove  a  new  species.  Among  the  cultivated 
plants,  except  the  Sa/jUfaria  Chincmilia,  which  was  grown 
in  great  (piantities  in  swamps,  there  was  nothing  pecu- 
liar. The  rice  and  most  vegetables  had  not  yet  been 
sown,  for  it  was  still  winter,  which,  though  not  to  be 
compared  with  ours,  is  sometimes  sufhciently  severe 
to  convert  during  the  night  the  surface  of  the  stagnant 
water  into  a  crust  of  ice. 

In  approaching  one  of  the  twelve  gates  a  nund)er  of 
Tartar  soldiers  came  towards  us,  who,  with  the  greatest 
politeness,  told  us  that  we  had  better  return  whence  we 
came.  But  I  had  made  up  my  mind  that  I  would  go 
inside  the  walls  of  Canton,  so,  stei)phig  boldly  through 
the  gate,  I  walked  a  few  steps  forward,  followed  by  my 
companions,  and  then  tiuuied  back.  The  soldiers  imder- 
stood  perfectly  well  foi'  what  the  odd  nianceuvre  was 
intended.  They  laughed  heartily,  and,  after  we  had  pre- 
sented the  pig-tailed  warriors  with  some  cigars,  we  all 
parted  as  friends. 

The  people  of  Canton  seem  to  attach  great  value  to 
the  virtues  of  plants.  In  the  principal  streets  are  stalls 
where  medicinal  herbs,  roots,  barks,  and  other  vege- 
table substances  are  sold.  At  one  of  these  places  I 
counted  more  than  fifty  different  drugs.  There  is  gene- 
rally, especially  if  a  cure  is  performed,  a  man  puffing  up 
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Mild  extolling  the  cxtniordiiiary  pro|)(u-tk's  of  liis  wares, 
ill  doing  wliieli  lie  indulges  now  and  tlien  in  a  pieee  of 
witticism,  which  occasions  among  liis  gaphig  audience 
gr(!at  merriment.  T  have  never  regrc^ttcHl  so  much  IxMiig 
ignorant  of  the  vernacular  tongue  as  hen;,  for  whatever 
may  be  the  quackery  connected  with  the  Chinese  practice 
of  medicine,  a  great  deal  no  doubt  is  sound  science,  dearly 
])urchased  by  experience.  In  this  respect  we  have  yet 
much  to  learn  from  them.  The  great  work  of  Li-slii- 
chin,  called  the  *Pun-tsau-kang-muh,'  or  Materia  Mcdtca, 
is  a  valuable  compilation,  of  which  Europeans  know  but 
little,  and  which  has  never  been  translated  into  any  lan- 
guage. It  consists  of  no  less  than  forty  closely-printed 
octavo  volumes,  and  contjiins  several  hundred  figures  of 
minerals,  plaints,  and  animals.  True,  the  representations 
are  imperfect,  but  tliey  are  in  most  instances  not  inferior 
to  the  woodcuts  adorning  the  pages  of  the  old  '  Kriiu- 
terl)iiclier '  and  Ilorbals  published  in  Europe  shortly  after 
the  invention  of  printing.  To  identify  the  names  and 
figures  given  by  Li-shi-chin  with  scientific  appellations, 
will  be  an  interesting  study  to  those  who  occupy  them- 
selves with  Chinese  natural  history,  and,  judging  from 
the  few  extracts  which  have  lately  been  published,  the 
labour  of  translating  the  whole  would  be  amply  repaid 
by  a  vast  amount  of  curious  and  useful  information. 

It  has  been  asked  by  Sir  William  Hooker,  in  Sir  John 
Ilerschel's  *  Manual  of  Scientific  Inquiry,'  whether,  in  the 
northern  provinces  of  China,  indigo  or  any  other  vegetable 
dye  is  used  in  colouring  green  tea.  Whether  different 
processes  of  dyeing  are  pursued  in  the  north  from  those 
of  the  south  I  cannot  say,  but  it  is  certain  that  around 
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Canton,  whence  great  (juantities  of  ixreen  tea  are  annually 
exported,  it  is  dyed  with  indigo,  turmeric,  and  gypsum,  all 
reduced  to  fini!  powder.  The  process  is  well  described 
by  Sir  John  F.  Davis  (*  The  Chinese,'  vol.  iii.  p.  211.  ct 
(icq.),  who  however  falls  into  the  strange  mistake  of  sup- 
posing the  whole  proceeding  of  colouring  to  be  an  adul- 
teration, and  leaves  his  readers  to  infer  that  it  is  only 
occasionally  done  in  order  to  nu^et  the  urgency  of  the 
demand,  while  it  is  now  very  well  known  that  all  the 
green  tea  of  Canton  has  assumed  that  colour  by  artificial 
dyeing.  I  had  heard  so  much  about  tea — copper  plates, 
picking  of  the  leaves,  rolhng  them  up  with  the  fingers, 
boiling  them  in  hot  water,  etc., — that  I  became  anxious 
to  see  with  my  own  eyes  the  process  of  maiuifacture,  of 
which  the  various  books  had  given  me  such  a  confused 
idea.  One  of  the  great  merchants  conducted  me  not 
only  to  his  own  but  also  to  another  establishment,  where 
the  preparation  of  the  difterent  sorts  was  going  forward. 
There  was  no  concealment  or  mysterious  proceeding; 
everything  was  conducted  openly,  and  exhibited  with 
great  civility;  indeed,  from  all  I  saw  in  the  country  I 
am  almost  ii\ -lined  to  conclude  that  either  the  Chinese 
have  greatly  altered,  or  their  wish  to  conceal  and  mys- 
tify everything,  of  which  so  much  has  been  said,  has 
been  exaggerated. 

The  tea  is  brought  to  Canton  unprepared.  After  its 
arrival  it  is  first  subjected  to  cleaning.  •  Women  and 
children  are  employed  to  pick  out  the  pieces  of  twigs, 
seeds,  and  other  impurities  with  which  it  happens  to  be 
mixed.  The  only  sorts  which  may  be  called  natural  arc 
those  gathered  at  difterent  seasons  :  the  rest  are  prepared 
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by  artiHciiil  iiicans.  Without  cntcriii'^  \\\\i\  a  (lescri])ti()ii 
of  all  these  processes,  it  may  sutKce  to  take  one  as  an 
example.  A  (jiinntity  of  nnhca  Soushimnr  was  thrown 
into  a  spherical  iron  pan  kept  hot  hy  means  of  a  tire  be- 
neath. These  leaves  were  constantly  stirred  about  until 
they  became  thorouj^hly  lieated,  when  the  dyes  above 
mentioned  were  adch'd  ;  viz.,  to  about  twenty  pounds  of 
tea,  one  spoonful  of  gypsum,  one  of  turmeric,  and  two 
or  eveu  three  of  incbgo.  The  leaves  instantly  changed 
into  a  bluisli-green,  and,  having  l)cen  stirred  for  a  few 
mimites,  were  taken  out;  they,  of  course,  had  shrivelled 
and  assumed  different  shapes  from  the  heat.  Tlu; 
different  kinds  were  produced  by  sifting.  The  small 
longish  leaves  fell  through  the  first  sieve  and  formed 
\  oung  Hyson,  whole  those  which  had  a  roundish  gra- 
nular shape  fell  through  last,  and  constituted  Choo-cha, 
or  Gunpowder. 

The  13th  of  December  I  devoted  to  visiting  the  great 
temple  of  Houang,  so  admirably  described  by  Sir  John 
l\  Davis,  and  also  some  Chinese  gardens.  One  of  the 
latter,  being  the  property  of  a  rich  nurseryman,  and  en- 
tirely devoted  to  his  private  anmsement,  was  kept  in 
beautifid  order.  It  was  adorned  with  sunnner-houscs, 
and  artificial  ponds  filled  with  numerous  plants  of  Nchun- 
hium  i<pedosuni,  bridges,  rock-work,  and  thousands  of 
dwarf  shrubs  and  trees,  cultivated  in  glazed  pots,  the 
walks  being  lined  with  sweet-smelling  Olca  fragrans. 
The  whole  was  on  so  grand  a  scale  that  it  nmst  have 
cost  a  great  sum :  if  the  old  nurseryman  made  all  the 
money  by  his  trade,  gardening  nuist  be  a  more  profit- 
able employment  in  China  than  it  is  in  more  civilized 
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countries.  In  the  diU'erent  nurseries  there  exi.sted  verv 
little  variety  among  the  potted  plants.  Kows  and  row.s 
contained  iiotliing  save  oranges,  roses,  Cr/o.sia  crinfala^ 
and  Chinese  clirysantlienunns  of  many  (litlerent  sorts,  but 
inferior,  1  thought,  to  tliose  cultivated  in  European  gar- 
dens. Scrinm  fwlhin  was  also  plentifid,  and  generally 
trimmed  into  various  figures, — pagodas,  junks,  animals, 
etc.  I  observed  several  imitations  of  the  deer;  the 
antlers  and  every  part  of  the  animal  so  nicely  grown 
that  1  couhl  not  help  admiring  them. 

After  a  few  days'  stay  in  Canton  I  returned  to  Hong- 
kong, and  found  the  Herald  was  making  pre[)arations 
for  lier  departure  ;  1  shall  therefore,  before  rc^suming  the 
narrative  of  the  voyage,  attbrd  the  reader  a  general  view 
of  the  ])hysical  features  of  the  island  of  Ifongkong,  which 
1  am  able  to  do  from  a  series  of  notes  supplied  by  my 
friend  Dr.  H.  F.  Ifance,  who  resided  in  that  colony  seven 
years,  and  who  has  given  so  many  proofs  of  his  high 
scientific  acquirements,  and  his  successful  study  of  natural 
history. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

The  Island  of  Hongkong — Its  geographical  position — Geological  for- 
mation— Climate  and  meteorology — Botany — Zoology. 

Hongkong,  a  corruption  of  Hiangkiang,  "the  fragrant 
streams,"  is  the  name  of  one  of  a  number  of  islands  in  the 
China  Sea,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  mouth  of  the  "River 
of  Pearls,"  on  the  left  bank  of  which  stands  the  city  of 
Canton,  and  from  which  it  is  divided  by  a  narrow  strait 
called  Kap-shui-mun*  {pid(/o  Cap-sing-moon)  or  "Swift- 
water  Passage,"  running  between  the  mainland  and  a 
continuous  chain  of  small  islands  of  similar  character  and 
aspect  to  itself.  The  island  is  situated  between  lat.  22°  9' 
and  22°  21'  north,  and  long.  114°  6'  and  114°  18'  east,  and 
is  distant  from  Canton  about  eighty-five  miles,  and  forty 
from  the  Portuguese  settlement  of  Macao  on  the  penin- 
sula of  Hiangshan.  At  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Lai- 
i-mun  passage  to  the  eastward,  it  is  only  about  half  a 

*  By  a  very  natural  error,  I  find,  in  nearly  all  systematic  works, 
plants  gathered  about  this  locality  noticed  thus  : — "  Hab.  in  Cap,  Syng- 
moon,"or  "  Crcscit  ad  Prom.  Sing-moon;"  the  first  word  being  under- 
stood as  an  abbreviation  of  Ca'put. 
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nautical  mile  from  the  mainland.  It  resembles  in  general 
form  a  scalene  triangle,  of  which  the  apex  is  towards  the 
west,  but  is  of  very  irregular  and  sinuous  outline,  espe- 
cially on  the  southern  coast,  which  forms  the  longest 
side  of  the  triangle,  having  an  area  of  29' 14  square 
miles,  while  it  is  not  quite  twenty-seven  miles  in  cir- 
cumference. 

It  consists  of  a  long  and  precipitous  mountain-ridge 
running  east  and  west,  in  some  places  gradually  sloping 
down  towards  the  sea,  where  it  is  met  by  extensive  level 
beaches  of  fine  clear  white  quartz-sand ;  in  others  termi- 
nating abruptly  in  frowning  perpendicular  cliffs  more 
than  a  hundred  feet  in  height,  perforated  at  their  base 
by  caverns,  into  which  the  waves  dash  with  a  hollow 
sound,  throwing  up  clouds  of  spray.  From  this  ridge  spm*s 
diverge  at  different  angles.  The  peaks  vary  in  altitude ; 
the  loftiest,  Victoria,  being  about  1860  feet  above  the 
sea-level.  The  prevailing  rock  is  syenite  (extensively  quar- 
ried and  used  for  edifices),  which  is  found  in  inmiense 
blocks  imbedded  in  a  soil  composed  of  the  same  rock 
in  various  stages  of  disintegration  and  decomposition 
(laterite),  or  piled  up  in  fantastic  shapes  on  the  hiU-sum- 
mits.  The  constituents  of  this  rock  also  occur  more  or 
less  separate :  felspar  in  its  normal  condition  or  changed 
into  a  piu'e  white  or  pinkish  clay, — hornblende  cropping 
out  on  the  surface  hi  deep  black  lustrous  crystals, — and 
quartz  traversing  the  laterite  in  dykes  of  variable  thick- 
ness. Masses  of  trap  are  also  met  with,  translucent 
crystals  of  carbonate  of  lime  not  unfrequently  found  in 
the  centre  of  the  blocks  of  syenite,  and  the  beds  of  ra- 
vines afford  fragments  of  laminated  mica.     No  signs  of 
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stratification  or  of  volcanic  action  are  discoverable.  At 
the  base  of  the  primary  ridge,  in  those  places  where  it 
terminates  at  some  distance  from  water-mark,  and  be- 
tween the  various  spm-s,  patches  of  alluvial  soil  are  found 
consisting  exclusively  of  decomposed  vegetable  matter 
washed  down  by  the  rains  and  mingled  with  the  laterite. 
These  are  sedulously  turned  to  account  by  the  natives 
for  agricultural  purposes.  The  numerous  ravines  by 
which  the  flanks  of  the  hills  are  cleft,  furnish  a  never- 
failing  supply  of  water,  remarkable  for  its  extreme  piu-ity, 
and  a  little  below  one  of  the  loftiest  peaks  a  considerable 
spring  arises.  During  the  sunnner  season  these  streams 
become  greatly  swollen,  and  the  spectator  sees  the  angles 
of  junction  of  the  spurs  and  main  range  distinctly  traced 
out  by  lines  of  foam  indicating  the  course  of  these  tur- 
bulent cascades. 

The  temperature  is  subject  to  a  variation  of  from  47° 
to  93°  Fahr.*     TJie  daily  range  rarely  exceeds  fifteen 

*  The  following  table  is  based  on  observations  made  during  six  con- 
secutive years,  and  is,  as  well  as  the  other  meteorological  ones,  extracted 
from  an  almanac  published  in  the  colony. 


Months. 


January  . . 
February  . 
March  ! .  . 
April  .  .  .  . 

May 

June   . . . . 

July 

August . .  . 
September 
October  . . 
Noveniber 
December 


Maximum. 

Minimum. 

73°F. 

49°F. 

78 

50 

80 

49 

87 

49 

88 

68 

92-5 

75 

92 

80 

92 

78 

93 

78 

90 

67 

85 

57^ 

77 

47 

Mean. 


61-65°F, 

63-5 

65-7 

72-7 

78-3 

83 

85 

83-5 

82-9 

80-3 

72 

63  6 
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degrees.     Once  only  during  tli(^  years  1844-1851  did 
the  thermometer  sink  as  low  as  freezing-point. 

Towards  the  end  of  October  or  the  commencement  of 
November  the  north-east  monsoon  sets  in :  the  atmo- 
sphere is  wonderfidly  serene,  the  air  cold,  bracing,  and 
dry,  and  the  transition  from  an  atmosphere  saturated 
with  moisture  is  marked  by  the  warping  and  splitting 
of  tables  and  other  wooden  articles  of  furniture,  accom- 
panied by  considerable  noise,  and  the  curling  uj)  of 
pa])ers,  as  occurs  in  this  climate  when  they  are  placed 
in  a  heated  room :  this  is  the  winter,  which  lasts  until 
about  the  middle  of  February,  during  which  scarcely 
any  rain  falls  and  vegetation  is  burnt  up  and  scanty,  a 
few  Cowposita  being  nearly  all  that  can  be  found  flower- 
ing. Gradually  the  temperature  becomes  highm",  the  at- 
mospheric deposits  greater;  the  dry,  discoloured  leaves 
of  the  myrtle,  Melasioma,  and  Emblica  fall,  and  an.' 
succeeded  by  a  tender  vernal  green,  and  innumerable 
flowers  spring  up  from  the  turf;  until,  about  May,  sum- 
mer is  heralded  by  the  advent  of  the  south-west  mon- 
soon. This  season  is  characterized  by  a  most  intense 
and  oppressive  heat,  which  causes  the  greatest  languor 
to  European  residents ;  rain  falls  for  a  week  or  ten  days 
together,  rather  in  sheets  than  drops;  the  swollen  torrents 
rush  roaring  down  into  the  sea,  which  they  often  dis- 
colour for  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  shore ;  terrific 
thunderstorms  reverberate  amongst  the  hihs ;  which  are 
hidden  in  a  dense  veil  of  cloud  and  mist,  and  such  is  the 
excessive  humidity  of  the  atmosphere  that  articles  of 
wood  or  Russia-leather,  or  covers  of  books,  even  if  washed 
over  with  alcohol  or  a  solution  of  some  essential  oil,  be- 
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come  in  the  course  of  a  night  covered  with  a  thick  blue 
mould.  The  rain  will  then  cease  for  a  few  days ;  the  heavens 
remain  unclouded,  though  always  more  or  less  hazy,  and 
lit  up  in  the  evening  by  almost  unintermitting  flashes  of 
sheet-lightning ;  not  a  breath  will  agitate  the  air,  tremu- 
lous with  the  heat  radiated  from  the  ground,  and  tlie 
silence  is  alone  broken  by  the  unceasing,  loud,  and  mo- 
notonous chirping  of  the  Cicadcs  hidden  in  the  grass. 
At  this  period  vegetation  is  at  its  height  and  is  developed 
with  wonderful  rapidity ;  a  few  days  suffice  to  perfect  the 
l)lossoming  of  the  richest  flowers. 

About  the  beginning  of  September  the  rain  becomes 
much  less  frequent,  though  the  heat  is  still  excessive,  and, 
as  a  natural  consequence,  the  flora  assumes  a  more  sober 
and  less  attractive  habit ;  this  period  may  be  considered 
equivalent  to  our  autumn.  It  is  now  that  the  island  is 
occasionally  visited  by  typhoons* — those  terrible  circular 
storms  which  traverse  the  Indian  Ocean  and  China  Sea, 

*  There  is  much  diversity  of  opinion  respecting  the  origin  and  con- 
sequent orthography  of  this  word,  some  deriving  it  from  the  Chinese 
ta  fung,  literally  great  wind,  which  is  however  not  the  name  they  them- 
selves apply  to  these  hurricanes ;  whilst  others  with  more  probability 
deduce  it  from  the  monster  Typhon,  Typhaon,  or  Typhoius,  names 
which,  although,  as  occurs  in  innumerable  instances  throughout  the 
whole  of  heathen  mythology,  sundered  and  misapplied  in  various  ways 
by  ancient  authors,  seem  originally  to  have  represented  one  being. 
Typhoeus  is  described  by  Hesiod  as  the  father  of  the  adverse  or  ma- 
lignant winds,  as  opposed  to  the  favourable  or  genial  ones.  Typhaon, 
his  son,  he  personifies  as  a  terrific  hurricane,  and  the  parentage  of 
Cerberus,  Hydra,  Chimera,  and  the  Sphinx,  ascribed  to  him,  suffi- 
ciently denotes  the  mythical  signification  of  his  character.  It  is  to  be 
observed  that  a  brother  of  Osiris  bearing  this  name  was  also  consi- 
dered by  the  Egyptians  as  the  author  of  all  evil.  (Cfr.  Plut.  de  Isid. 
et  Osirid.) 
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and  when  they  meet  with  the  land  in  their  course  unroof 
houses,  tear  off  and  carry  away  doors  and  Venetians,  drive 
vessels  from  their  anchorages,  prostrate  trees,  blight  and 
destroy  nearly  all  vegetation,  and  cause  wreck  and  de- 
vastation wherever  they  pass.  Finally,  the  tem[)eratiu'e 
decreases,  the  rains  cease,  and  the  vegetable  world  re- 
mains dormant,  seeking  repose  after  its  late  activity,  and 
recruiting  strength  for  that  of  the  succeeding  year :  win- 
ter has  again  returned,  and  the  cycle  of  the  seasons  is 
completed*. 

To  a  stranger  landing  or  regarding  the  island  from 
the  sea,  the  aspect  of  Hongkong  is  very  unpromising, 
conveying  the  idea  of  almost  absolute  sterility.  The  hills 
are  covered  by  a  mantle  of  coarse  grass,  am'dst  which 
rise  masses  of  bare  blackened  rock,  while  the  nionotonous 
scene  seems  only  varied  by  a  few  bushes  or  a  solitary 
tree  studded  here  and  there,  and  by  scattered  groves  of 

*  The  following  tables  afford  interesting  meteorological  data  re- 
specting the  climate  of  Hongkong : — 


Range  of  Barometer  (deduced  from  six  years'  observations). 


Moutlis. 


January  . 
February. 
^March. .  . 
April  . .  . 
May  . .  . 
June  . .  . 
July 


August  . . 
September 
October  . . 
November 
December . 


Maximum.     Minimum.        ^Nlean 


30 
30 
30 
30 
29 
29 
99 
29 
29 
30 
30 
30 


28 
26 
19 
04 
95 
88 
85 
84 
94 
16 
17 
25 


29-71 
29-69 
29-66 
29-65 
29-58 
29-46 
29-35 
29-27 
29-10 
29-56 
29-80 
29-80 


30.004 

30- 

29-94 

29-857 

29-767 

29-655 

29-65 

29-596 

29-713 

22-84 

29-987 

30-03 
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the  Finns  Sinensis  clothing  sonic  of  the  dccHvitics.  As 
remarked  by  Meyen,  there  is  no  dou])t  that  this  tree  was 
at  one  time  far  more  common,  and  originally  formed 
dense  woods  on  the  flanks  of  the  hills  of  all  the  islands 
hereabouts ;  but  it  is  used  very  extensively  by  the  Chi- 
nese for  burning,  and  plantations  being  seldom  or  never 
formed,  it  thus  decreases  raj)idly.  On  a  closer  ins[)ec- 
tion  however  the  botanist  is  gratified  by  finding  that  the 
first  impression  is  very  deceptive,  and  indeed  it  is  pro- 


Mouths. 

Average  No. 

of  clays  ill 

whieh  rain 

falls. 

Number  of  iuehes  of  raiu. 

1S40. 

1845. 

1840. 

1 
1847. 

January  .... 
Februai-y. .  . . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July , 

August 

September  .  . 
October  .... 
November  . . 
Deceuiber . .  . 

5 
5 
12 
10 
17 
18 
16 
21 
14 
15 
8 
18 

0-65 

7-565 
14- 

7- 
13-20 

1-60 

0-25 
0-705 
7-925 
5-07 
12-92 
21-68 
11-85 
15-07 
21-6 
1-80 
6-93 
6-275 

5-12 
2-110 
1-950 
7-35 
8-45 
11-60 
1014  ! 
12-05 
7-3 
1-70 
1-80 

The  rain  table  is  based  on  observations  of  a  fiu-  too  superficial  and 
unconnected  ciiaracter  to  be  accepted  as  of  particular  value,  for  as- 
suredly both  the  quantity  of  rain  and  the  number  of  days  on  wliich  it 
falls  in  December  could  never  on  a  general  average  all'ord  the  results 
therein  given.  Those  of  the  two  last  years  are  however  })robably  to  be 
depended  on,  and  the  anomaly  referred  to  would  doubtless  disappear 
in  a  series  of  protracted  observations,  wliich  are  always  necessary  in  in- 
vestigations of  this  nature.  We  are  unfortunately  altogether  destitute* 
of  any  psychrometrical  data  ;  but  considering  the  great  quantity  of  raiu 
and  the  number  of  days  on  wh'ch  it  falls  during  the  summer  months, 
it  is  tolerably  certain  that  the  dew-point  does  not  differ  materially  from 
the  ordinary  temperature,  at  any  rate  during  that  season. 
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bable  that,  vvliether  as  regards  the  number  of  speeies  or 
the  variety  of  new  and  interesting  forms  comprised  in  its 
flora,  the  island  is  for  its  size  and  geographical  position 
entitled  to  a  very  high  rank.  Of  course  in  a  limited 
spot  like  Hongkong,  wlicre  the  altitude  of  the  mountains 
is  not  sufficient  to  exercise  any  very  material  influence, 
zones  or  districts  of  vegetation,  such  as  occur  in  Java 
and  other  neighbouring  islands,  are  altogether  \uiknown. 
The  normal  or  characteristic  speci<'s — -those  w  hich  wxv 
most  widely  distributed,  most  numerous,  and  which  most 
cl{!arly  strike  the  '  jserver  as  constituting  the  peculiar 
and  distinguishing  character  of  the  flora — are,  amidst  a 
thick  but  rather  coarse  turf  consisting  of  sj)ecies  of  6//- 
perus,  especially  in  damj)  localities,  Paspa/us,  Chrijmpo- 
fjon,  Andropogon,  Anatherifiu,  Digltaiia,  Lgcopodiuni  rcr- 
nimm,  etc. ;  Myrtm  tomcnfom,  with  its  gay  rose-coloured 
flowers  and  sober  green  leaves,  clothed  beneath  with  i\ 
close  white  down,  which  is  met  with  c!verywhere,  and 
may  be  considered  the  commonest  plant  in  the  island, 
and  the  fruit  of  which,  when  ripe,  has  a  resinous  and  not 
unpleasant  taste,  somewhat  resembling  that  of  the  black 
currant,  and  is  eaten  by  the  natives ;  Melasfomn  calijcrna 
and  M.  macrocarpon,  covered  with  magnificent  pur[)lisli- 
pink  blossoms ;  Ancistrolobiis  liyttstrlrms,  a  pretty  com- 
pact shrub,  with  dark  blood-coloured  flowers  smelling  like 
our  St.  John's-wort;  and  Callkarpa  tometitosa  and  an- 
other, with  branches  hidden  in  a  velvety  fulvous  down, 
lovely  bright  green  leaves,  farinose  beneath,  and  dense 
bunches  of  small  reddish-lilac  flowers.  4n  Emblica, 
very  common  on  the  low  grounds,  is  among  the  first  to 
put  forth  its  delicate  green  leaves  on  the  approach  ol 
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spring ;  two  Clerodeiidra,  the  neat  niyrtle-like  Rospic/ioa 
vaccinioides,  8trophanthm  diver^ens,  with  its  traihng 
branches,  dark  glossy  fohage,  and  cnrious  reddish-yellow 
caudate  corollas,  two  pretty  Uvaria,  Ilelicteres  aupidi- 
foliciy  Deamodium  triquetnim,  Dicerma  elcf/ans  (to  which 
may  be  referred  without  a  doubt  the  ^Eschynomene  hetero- 
phylla  of  Loureiro,  hitherto  undetermined),  and  ]\Jc'km- 
thesa  ChineTisis  are  almost  equally  common,  Alpinia 
nutans  elevates  its  gorgeous  racemes  of  flowers  of  a  light 
flesh-coloiu*,  streaked  with  the  intensest  gold  and  scarlet, 
by  the  water-courses ;  Ameletia  mibspicata  in  some  parts 
clothes  the  flat  moist  meadow-like  turf  with  so  thick 
a  verdure  that  when  in  blossom  it  looks  at  a  distance 
like  a  field  of  thyme ;  the  silvery  foliage  of  the  graceful 
Rhus  succedaneum  flutters  in  the  breeze ;  Smilacc  (jlahra 
straggles  over  the  rocks ;  Lygodium  Jajjonicum  and  the 
leafless  parasitical  intertangled  Cassyta  jUlformis  climb 
over  all  shrubs  indiscriminately,  the  latter  perfidiously 
abstracting  the  sap  with  its  cup-like  suckers  from  those 
plants  from  which  it  claims  support ;  and  the  abundant 
pectinated  Gleichenia  dichotoma^  with  Pteris  nemoralis^ 
Adiantum  aincenuniy  Nephrolepis  fuberosa,  and  other  ferns, 
spring  up  among  the  herbage. 

The  most  noticeable  feature  in  the  flora  of  this  island 
is  the  mixture  of  Asiatic  and  European  forms,  especially 
conspicuous  in  the  vernal  vegetation  of  the  hill-sunmiits  : 
in  this  respect  it  appears  to  approach  closely  to  that  of 
Cashmere.  Its  connection  with  that  of  Australia  is  very 
slight,  being  merely  indicated  by  such  genera  as  Styli- 
dium  and  Philydrum,  the  last  of  which  is  exclusively  con- 
fined to  Cochin-China,  the  south  of  China,  and  parts  of 
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New  Holland.  Tropical  ])lants  identical  with  or  inti- 
mately allied  to  those  of  the  Indian  Peninsula  and  the 
Malayan  Archipelago  are  not  infreqiunit ;  and  Anthu- 
riuniy  Chirifa,  u^sclipinnthus,  Sponia,  Piper  arcnafum, 
etc.  etc.,  may  serve  as  examples,  but  they  by  no  means 
represent  the  normal  character  of  the  flora,  which  is  per- 
fectly sui  generis.  The  only  three  indigenous  palms  are 
a  dwarf  stemless  species  (perhaps  a  Seaforthia),  Zfilacca, 
and  Rhrqns.  The  cocoa-nut  tree  is  occjisionally  planted, 
but  does  not  thrive,  the  island  of  Hainan  being  its  most 
easterly  station  in  these  seas,  and  even  there  it  is  said 
to  perfect  fruit  sparingly.  The  most  obvious  relation- 
ship of  the  flora  is  however  with  Japan,  as  evinced  by 
the  presence  of  a  new  oak,  half-a-dozen  genera  of  IWn- 
stromacecB,  and  some  Hamamelaceous  forms  (adopting 
the  late  Dr.  Gardner's  views  of  aflinity),  as  Eusfit/iua, 
Liquidambar,  and  Rhodoleia,  both  families  being  pecu- 
liarly characteristic  of  those  islands.  How  far  a  re- 
semblance may  hereafter  be  traced  between  the  vege- 
tation of  Japan,  the  south  and  south-east  of  China,  and 
some  districts  of  Upper  India,  it  is  at  present  impossible 
to  predict,  but  we  may  here  refer  to  the  distribution  of 
Ahelia  and  Adanna,  and  observe  that  a  new  Ilelwinyia 
has  been  detected  at  Darjeeling,  and  two  species  of  Cory- 
lopsis  in  the  Bootan  Mountains. 

Amongst  cultivated  plants  the  sweet  potato  {Batatas 
eduUs)  holds  the  first  rank ;  it  is  very  largely  consumed 
by  the  Chinese,  even  its  boiled  leaves  being  used  as 
greens  ;  beside  this,  we  must  notice  as  edible  vegetables, 
yams  {Dioscorea  sp.)  and  Colocasia,  several  species  of 
Sinapis  and  Brassica,  Basella  rubra,  employed  as  a  sub- 
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stitiiti;  for  spiiuicli,  various  species  of  Do/ic/ioH,  Snjn,  and 
PluiseoluH,  egg-api)les  {Solnnim  i\fr/(nif/etia),  our  conunou 
potato  and  pea,  water-melons  and  other  Cucurbilacca, 
ground-nuts  {Arachk  ht/pof/aa),  a  little  barley,  grown' 
exclusively  for  pearling,  cassava  {Mrinihot  uti/isninta), 
Allium  fistulosuDiyXXii^,  millet,  Scfaria,  sugar-cane,  maize, 
Abolmosckus  lomjij'olim,  the  iimnature  viscid  capsules  of 
which  are  brought  to  tabic; ;  aiul,  as  fruit,  pomeloes  {Ci- 
trus (lecumaiia),  oranges,  lo((uats  {t^riobolrji/a  Jfqmuica), 
papaws(C«nc«  Papat/n),  wang])is  {Cookinpuncfafa),  Ne- 
phelium  Litchi  and  N.  Louf/an,  mangoes,  bananas,  ])ine- 
apples,  Averrhoa  Caianibola,  guavas,  and  Jaiiibom  Maine- 
ceiisis.  The  farinaceous  fruits  of  Trapa  bi corn  is,  those 
of  Canarium  album,  preserved  with  salt  and  much  resem- 
bling an  olive  in  flavour,  the  crimson  i)apillose  acid 
drupe  of  a  species  qI  Elieaynus,  pears,  plums,  and  peaches 
of  exceedingly  bad  quality,  and  the  amygdaloid  nuts  and 
fleshy  root  of  Nelumbimn  speciosum,  are  brought  to  mar- 
ket, and  (U'e  all  grown  in  its  vicinity,  though  not  in  the 
island  itself.  Gossi/pium  herbaccum,  Balimeria  nicea. 
Piper  Betel,  and  a  species  of  Indir/ofera  are  cultivated 
for  economic  purposes  other  than  esculent.  Ficus  tiitiday 
the  claims  of  which  as  a  true  native  are  considered  doubt- 
ful, is  planted  around  the  villages ;  the  fields  and  garden- 
patches  are  surrounded  by  hedges  oi  Pandauns  fwtidus. 
Euphorbia  nereifolia,  or  C ureas  pur  (jam. 

The  fauna  of  the  island  is  not  of  great  extent ;  it  com- 
prises a  small  species  of  deer — very  rare,  if  not  extinct 
at  present, — foxes,  a  manis,  two  bats,  rats,  and  several 
other  small  Mttrida ;  a  vulture,  gulls,  two  or  three  species 
of   king-fishers,    partridges,    jungle-fowl,  quails,  snipes, 
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sandpipers,  curlews,  cornioraiits,  iiiinas,  shrikes,  .lava 
sj)am)\vs,  magpies,  house-spjirrows,  a  swallow,  two  owls, 
etc. ;  six  or  seven  species  of  snakes,  lizards,  inchiding 
the  common  gecko,  and  imiumeral)le  insects,  amongst 
them  a  large  black  ant,  which  constructs  in  the  bushes 
paper-like  nests  made  of  leaves,  and  about  the  size  of  a 
child's  head.  The  spring  near  the  top  of  the  hill  above 
alluded  to  contains  a  small  fish  which,  according  to 
J.  C.  Bowring,  constitutes  the  type  of  a  new  genus, 
and  others  are  met  with  in  varions  fresh-water  streams. 
Sponges  and  zoophytes  are  found  on  its  shores,  and  the 
adjacent  waters  swarm  with  an  intinite  varii.'ty  of  tisli, 
and  a  cephalopod  resembluig  oui*  cuttle-fish,  which  is 
eaten  by  the  natives. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


I>([)arture  iroiu  1  f  ongkong— Piilo  Aor — Singapore — Straits  of  Siuulu — 
Sumatra — Death  of  Mr.  Woodward — Keeling  Islands — Arrival  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

On  the  22nd  q{  December  the  Herald  departed  from 
Victoria,  and  calhng  on  tlic  29th  of  the  same  month  at 
Pulo  Aor,  a  small  island,  she  reached  on  the  following 
day  the  roads  of  iSingapore.  The  ship  had  luirdly  taken 
n[)  her  position,  when  she  was  smrounded  by  a  number 
of  shore-boats,  offering  crockery,  clothing,  eggs,  parrots, 
monkeys,  diftevent  articles  made  of  gutta-taban,  bananas, 
mangoes,  pine-apples,  limes,  jacks,  oranges,  pomelocs, 
imd  even  some  ready-made  curry. 

Singapore  makes  a  favomable  impression  upon  the 
voyager.  A  mass  of  stately  buildings,  half-concealed  by 
groves  of  bamboos,  fig-trees,  pucurus,  catechu  and  cocoa- 
nut  palms,  encircle  a  bay  over  which  the  busy  operations 
of  shipping  diffuse  animation  and  life.  On  a  hill,  the 
slopes  of  which  are  clothed  with  numerous  nutmeg-trees 
and  a  turf  of  brilliant  green,  stands  the  Government- 
house,  while  the  background,  as  if  to  make  up  for  the 
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want  of  elevated  mountains  to  complete  the  pictiu'e,  is 
generally  hidden  from  view  by  the  dense  vapour,  fog,  or 
rain,  hanging  over  the  thick  jungle  with  which  the 
greater  part  of  the  island  is  still  covered.  The  aspect 
of  the  whole  however  is  destitute  of  that  grandeur  by 
which  Hongkong  is  so  eminently  distinguished  ;  but 
8inga[)()r(^,  from  its  geographical  position,  its  salubrious, 
though  hot,  climate,  and  its  fertile  soil,  as  well  as  from 
the  incalculable  advantages  arising  from  its  being  a  free 
port,  is  of  far  greater  importance  than  Hongkong  is,  or 
ever  will  be.  While  the  latter  is  merely  a  [)lace  carrying 
on  a  trade  with  a  limitcil  |)ortioFi  of  the  Chinest;  Empire, 
the  former  concenvrates  all  the  rich  commerce  of  the 
Indian  Archipelago. 

I  have  said  that  the  ^reaiost  portion  of  Singapore  is 
still  covered  with  jungle;  but  th,->  does  not  seem  des- 
tined to  remain  long.  Every  y-ui  fresh  enugrants  arrive 
from  Chhia,  Siani,  Cochir-i-iuna,  Bengal, — in  tine,  from 
almost  every  pai't  of  Asia  ;  tlie  forests  are  fast  Hsappear- 
ing,  substantial  roads  int(?rsect  the  colony  in  different 
directions,  and  extensive  plantations  are  everywhere 
springing  up.  The  cultivation  of  the  imtmeg,  especially, 
has  lately  been  prosecuted  with  great  zeal.  When  the 
settlement  was  established,  much  prejudice  existed  with 
regard  to  it.  A  general  behef  then  prevailed  that  with 
so  great  an  ir"!'(  '^  ment  of  capital  which  such  planta- 
tions require,  and  without  special  })rotecting  lawj<,  much 
risk  was  in*  urred.  Now  however  the  fallacy  of  these 
views  hai^  been  demonstrated ;  several  far-sighted  in- 
dividuals, who  early  conunenced  the  cultivation  of  the 
spice,  are  now  reaping  a  golden  harvest  from  their  enter- 
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prise.  This  has  iiuhiccd  others  to  follow  their  cxainple, 
tor  it  Ih'is.  been  ascertiiined  that  the  Singapore  planters, 
with  free  la})()ur  and  without  any  protectmg  laws  what- 
ever, are  enabled  to  produee  their  nuts  and  mace  at  a 
cheaper  rate  than  the  Dutch,  with  all  their  antiquated 
institutions :  another  decisive  proof — it  hideed  any  was 
wanting — that  industry  only  requires  to  be  free,  un- 
fettered, in  order  to  be  [)roductive  of  the  best  results. 

The  perseverance,  care,  and  foresight  which  are  re- 
(piired  in  order  to  cultivate  the  nutmeg  successfully  are 
truly  astonishing.  The  pieparation  of  the  soil,  ma- 
nuring, shading  of  the  young  plants,  etc.,  are  very 
labor]  3US  operations,  and  often  meet  with  disappoint- 
ment. After  years  of  attention,  and  the  expenditure  of 
considerable  sums,  the  trees  begin  to  blossom,  when, 
alas !  not  unfrequently  more  than  one-half  turn  out  to 
be  either  male  or  monoecious  plants,  only  to  be  felled 
by  the  axe.  This  circumstance  is  of  great  inqiortance ; 
in  order  to  remedy  the  evil  various  experiments  have 
been  made  to  propagate  the  female  plant  by  grafting,  or 
by  layers,  and  although  these  processes  have  been  suc- 
cessful, it  remains  yet  to  be  ascertained  whether  trees 
multiplied  in  this  manner  are  as  productive  and  durable 
as  those  raised  from  seed. 

Besides  the  nutmeg,  extensive  plantations  of  the  Cas- 
sava {Mrmi/fot  iitiliH-nma,  Pohl*)  have  been  established, 


*  It  seems  to  be  little  known  that  from  this  plant,  and  through  the 
following  mistake,  Yucatan  derives  its  name.  "  J  «<?«,"  in  the  language 
of  that  country,  is  the  term  applied  to  MauUiot  nlilm'uuu ;  "  tal,"  to 
the  field  on  which  the  shrub  grows.  AVhcn  in  1517  the  plant  was 
shown  to  the  prisoners  brought  to  Cuba  by  Hernando/,  do  Cordoba 
Mild  his  followers,  the_\  immediately  recognized  it,  exclaiuiing,  "  Yuca- 
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and  it  is  stated  that  they  [)ny  cxeeedinjjly  well.  The 
farinaeeous  s\d)stanc('  prepared  tVom  tlie  [)hnit  is  exported 
])artly  raw,  partly  in  the  form  of  pearl  sago  ;  and  so  well 
has  the  latter  preparation  been  imitated  that  it  has 
aetually  Ix^en  mistaken  for  real  sago.  The  manihot  is 
naturalized — not  indigenous,  as  some  contend — in  dif- 
ferent i)arts  of  the  island.  The  white  residents  of  Sin- 
gapore call  it  Ta])ioea  ;  the  Malays,  Ubi  caju;  while  the 
Mexicans,  it  may  be  added,  term  it  Quaidicamotl ;  the 
West  Indians,  Cassava,  Cuzabi,  and  Mandioe ;  and  the 
New  Granadians,  Encadorians,  and  Peruvians,  Yuca.  It 
is  a  curious  coincidence  that  both  the  ]\Ialayan  and  Aztec 
name  signify  exactly  the  same,  viz.  woody  tuber,  as  the 
roots  of  this  shrub,  or,  properly  speaking,  the  tubers, 
when  remaining  too  long  in  the  ground,  become  as  hard 
as  wood,  and  unfit  for  use. 

The  Areca  Catechu  has  not  yet  received  the  attention 
of  capitalists,  and  consequently  no  plantations  of  any  size 
are  to  be  found.  The  Malays  in  Singapore  chew  its  nut, 
together  with  gand)ir,  tobacco,  lime,  and  the  leaves  of 
th(^  Siri  {Piper  Sirihoa,  Linn.),  while  the  Chhiese  prac- 
tise the  same  filthy  habit,  with  the  only  difference  that 
tht3y  use  the  foliage  of  the  black  pep[)er  {Piper  nigrum., 
Linn.)  instead  of  that  of  the  siri.     This  statement  how- 

tal !"  which  was  supposed  to  signify  their  native  laud  ;  and  this  expres- 
sion, corrupted  into  Yucatan,  has  ever  since  been  applied  to  that  part 
of  America  which  now  bears  the  name.  See  Bernal  Diaz  del  Castillo's 
History  for  further  information.  Tiie  edition  of  that  work  consulted 
l)y  me  contains  several  typographical  errors.  Y'^uca  is  written  both 
"  Yuca"  and  "  Yuen  ;"  "  talc,"  as  well  as  "  tal :"  which  is  the  most 
correct  1  am  unable  to  say.  Tal  is  probably  th^  same  as  the  Aztec 
Uau,  or  lixlll,  which  signifies  country,  terrllory,  soil,  earth,  and  occurs 
in  the  composition  of  several  Mexican  names,  as  Mazatlan,  Metzitlan. 
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ever  has  only  reference  to  the  colonists  in  the  island ;  in 
the  southern  parts  of  China  the  people  avail  themselves 
of  the  leaves  of  Piper  Betel,  Linn.  Though  the  quan- 
tity of  tannin  contained  in  the  betel  must  exercise  a 
baneful  influence,  yet  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
the  mere  chewing  of  it  gives  to  the  mouth  an  offensive 
appearance :  unless  the  other  ingredients  are  added  the 
saliva  hardly  changes  its  natural  colour. 

Black  pepper  {Piper  nigrum,  Linn.)  and  GaiiJ)ir  {lin- 
ear ia  Gambir,  Roxb.)  are  grown  in  great  quantities,  and 
exclusively  by  the  Chinese,  for  the  profits  made  by  both 
these  articles  are  so  small  that  Eiu-opeans  have  not 
deemed  it  worth  their  while  to  engage  in  the  specula- 
tion. Pepper  and  gambir  plantations  are  always  coupled 
together,  because  the  refuse  of  the  gambir-leaves  serves 
as  an  excellent  maniu-e  for  the  pepper-shrubs,  and  more- 
over, what  is  of  equal,  if  not  of  still  greater  importance, 
kills  the  Lalang  {^hidropo/jort  caricosiun,  Linn.),  a  plant 
which,  like  the  couch-grass  {Triticmu  repens,  Linn.), 
spreads  with  astonishing  rapidity  over  the  fields,  grow- 
ing so  close  together,  and  so  high,  that  within  a  short 
space  of  time  valuable  plantations  are  rendered  useless, 
and  many  have  to  be  given  up,  from  the  impossibility 
of  freeing  the  ground  from  this  weed. 

The  process  by  which  gambir  is  extracted  and  pre- 
pared is  very  simple.  The  leaves  are  boiled  in  water 
until  all  the  astringent  property  is  extracted ;  the  decoc- 
tion is  then  poured  into  another  vessel,  in  which  it  be- 
comes inspissated ;  and  when  nearly  dry  it  is  cut  in  small 
sfjiiare  pieces,  and  thus  brought  into  the  market.  M'Cul- 
loch  states  that  sago  is  used  in  thickening  it ;  tiiis  how- 
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ever,  at  least  in  Singapore,  is  not  the  case,  but  instead 
of  sago  a  piece  of  wood  is  dipped  into  the  vessel,  by 
which  the  desired  effect  is  produced.  It  must  indeed 
be  an  extraordinary  substance  the  mere  dipping  of  which 
into  a  fluid  can  cause  it  to  become  a  thickened  mass.  1 
V  as  very  eager  to  obtain  a  piece  of  this  wood ;  unluckily 
the  Chinaman  whose  laboratory  I  visited  coidd  not  be 
persuaded  to  part  with  his,  and  a  friend  of  mine  who 
was  oxerting  himself  to  procure  a  sample  had  not  suc- 
ceeded at  the  time  of  the  Herald's  departure. 

Genuine  cutch  is  not  a  production  of  Singapore,  but 
an  adulteration  of  it  is  sometimes  made.  Specimens 
which  I  obtained  were  composed  of  alum,  chromic  acid, 
vitriol,  and  gambir.  The  compound  was  so  well  mixed 
and  prepared  that  it  resembled  real  cutch  very  closely, 
and  similar  preparations  are,  I  dare-say,  frccjuently  mis- 
taken for  it.  If  such  is  the  nature  of  some  of  the  "  raw 
products,"  need  we  wonder  that  chemical  analyses  of  the 
same  substance  differ  so  widely  from  each  other  ? 

The  arrow-root  is  different  from  that  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  being  made  from  the  tubers  of  the  Maranta 
arundinacea,  Linn.  The  cultivation  of  the  plant  has 
only  lately  commenced,  and  is  at  present  not  very  exten- 
sive, but  it  is  said  to  be  annually  increashig.  Cloves, 
cinnamon,  cacao,  rice,  and  siri  {Piper  Siriboa,  Linn.)  arc 
as  yet  grown  only  in  small  quantities ;  indeed  it  is  stated 
that  all  the  rice  produced  in  Singapore  is  hardly  sufficient 
to  feed  its  population  for  a  single  week.  Sago  is  not  an 
indigenous  production ;  it  is  brought  from  Cochin-China, 
Borneo,  Java,  Sumatra,  Penang,  and  Celebes,  and  is 
only  prepared  in  Singapore^  by  tlie  Chinese  to  be  after- 
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wards  exported.  The  cultivation  of  the  sugar-cane  and 
the  manufacturing  of  the  different  j)rei)arations  of  it  have 
liitlierto,  in  a  })ecuniary  point  of  view,  proved  abortive, 
and  several  large  estates  have  had  to  be  given  up  in 
consequence.  It  is  difficult  to  account  for  this  failure ; 
climate,  soil,  the  low  price  of  labour,  and  the  facilities 
for  shipi)ing  the  produce,  all  argue  in  favour  of  success. 
Similar  disappointments  have  been  experienced  in  rearing 
cotton  and  coffee,  though  in  this  case  several  physical 
circumstances  constituted  insurmountable  difficulties. 

Indigenous  productions  of  any  great  connnercial  value 
Singapore  has  none.  Rattan  is  common  ;  from  an  Acan- 
thaceous  plant  the  Chinese  extract,  merely  for  their  own 
innnediate  use,  a  blue  dye,  which  is  perhaps  the  same  as 
that  called  Room  in  Lindley's  '  Vegetable  Kingdom,' 
and  said  to  be  a  BucU'kl  The  Taban,  or,  as  it  is  erro- 
neously called.  Gutta-percha  tree  {Isonandra  Gutta, 
Hook.),  which  was«formerly  tolerably  abundant,  is  now 
almost  extinct.  A  few  isolated  trees  may  here  and  there 
occur,  but  they  are  very  scarce,  and  are  considered,  in  the 
gardens  of  the  white  residents,  as  a  curiosity.  The  geo- 
graphical range  of  the  tree  however  appears  to  be  consi- 
derable ;  it  being  found  all  up  the  Malayan  peninsula 
as  far  as  Penang,  principally  in  the  alluvial  tracts  at  the 
foot  of  hills,  where  it  forms  the  principal  portion  of  the 
jungle.  The  exportation  of  the  indigenous  Gutta-taban 
from  Singapore  commenced  inl844,l)ut  as  early  as  the  end 
of  1847,  all,  or  at  least  most,  of  the  trees  producing  it  had 
been  exterminated.  That  at  present  shipped  from  the  place 
is  brought  in  coasting  vessels  from  the  different  |)arts  of 
Borneo,  Sumatra,  the  Malayan  Peninsula,  and  the  Jahore 
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Archipelago*.  The  difterence  existing  in  its  appearance 
and  property  the  merchants  attribute  to  the  intermixture 
of  gutta-percha,  jelotong,  geggrek,  litchu,  and  other  in- 
ferior guttas,  mad(!  by  the  natives  in  order  to  increase 
the  weight.  Thougli  far  from  behig  extinct  hi  the  Indian 
Archipelago,  gutta-taban  will  every  year  be  more  difficult 
to  obtain,  as  the  coast  region  is  said  to  be  preUy  well 
cleared,  and  a  long  transport  from  the  interior  nmst,  by 
augmenting  the  labour,  increase  the  value  of  the  artif.'le. 
The  tree  is  from  sixty  to  seventy  feet  high,  from  two  to 
three  feet  in  diameter,  and  in  its  general  as])ect  it  resem- 
bles the  Burimi  {DNvio  zibefhin/fs,  Linn.),  so  nuich  so 
as  to  strike  the  most  suj)erticial  observer.  The  quantity 
of  solid  gutta  obtained  from  each  tree  varies  from  five  to 
twenty  catties,  so  that,  taking  the  average  of  ten  caitiffs, 
which  is  a  tolerably  liberal  one,  it  will  require  the  destruc- 
tion often  trees  to  produce  one  picul  (183^  lbs.).  Now 
the  (piantity  exported  from  Singapore  to  Europe  from  the 
1st  of  January,  1845,  to  the  middle  of  1847,  amounted 
to  0918  piculs,  to  obtain  which  09,180  trees  nmst  have 
been  sacrificed !  How  much  better  would  it  be  to  adopt 
the  method  of  tapping  the  tree  practised  by  the  Burmese 


*  *'  The  total  export  of  Gutta-tahau  was  in  1841-,  1  picul  ;  in  1845, 
109  piculs;  ill  1S4('.,  53G4  piculs  ;  in  1847,  'jatlfi  piculs;  in  1848,  to 
the  1st  of  July,  6768  piculs;  total,  21,51)8  piculs,  valued  at  274,li)0 
Spanish  clollars.  About  270,000  trees  have  probably  been  felled  (lurin<5 
the  four  years  and  a  half  that  the  trade  has  existed,  and  the  value  of 
each  tree  has  thus  on  an  average  been  about  a  dollar." — .1,11.  TiOi^an  : 
'  On  the  range  of  the  Gutta-taban  Collectors,  and  |)resent  amount  of 
import  into  Singapore.'  Mr.  Logan  has  promised  an  artieh;  on  the 
various  substances  intermingled  with  the  gutta-taban — a  subject  of  the 
highest  interest — but  he  has  hitherto  disappointed  his  readers. 
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in  obtaining  caoutchouc,  than  to  continue  the  present 
process  of  extermination. 

It  must  ever  be  an  object  of  regret  that  on  the  first 
introduction  of  the  taban  gum  its  proper  name  was  not 
promulgated.  Now  everybody  in  Europe  and  America 
sj)eaks  of  gutta-percha,  when  in  fact  all  the  time  he 
means  gutta-taban.  The  substance  termed  by  the  Malays 
gutta-percha  is  not  the  produce  of  the  Isonnndrn  Guffn, 
Hook.,  but  that  of  a  botanically  unknown  tree.  The  con- 
fusion of  these  two  names  has  become  a  popular  error, — 
an  error  which  science  will  have  to  rectify. 

Of  quadrupeds  of  the  island,  a  deer,  a  tiger,  and  a  pig 
{Sus  hahyrussa.  Buff.)  may  be  enumerated.  The  depre- 
dations of  the  tigers  are  so  frequent  that  hardly  a  week 
passes  without  some  person  being  carried  off,  and  their 
daring  is  indeed  great.  In  one  of  my  excursions  I  came 
to  a  gambir  plantation,  which,  being  situated  rather  far 
in  the  jungle,  is  very  often  subject  to  their  attacks.  Only 
the  night  previous  to  my  arrival  a  large  tiger  had  come 
close  to  a  hut  in  which  ten  of  the  Chinese  labourers  were 
lodged,  and  commenced  there  a  most  terrible  howling. 
The  people  tried,  by  hissing,  clapi)ing  their  hands,  and 
beating  of  metallic  vessels,  to  frighten  it  away,  but  the 
animal  continue  1  its  howling,  when  the  ten,  now  almost 
driven  to  despair,  gave  such  a  yell  that  made  the  woods 
resound  and  the  tiger  abandon  his  prey. 

Some  contend  that  the  tigers  show  a  greater  predilec- 
tion for  the  coloured  than  the  white  man,  as  ever  since 
the  establishment  of  the  colony  no  European  has  been 
killed ;  we  may  however,  I  think,  safely  ascribe  this  to 
the  circmnstance  that  the  whites  do  not  expose  them- 
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selves  so  much  as  the  coloured  people,  nor  enter  tlie  forests 
without  being  well  armed  and  in  parties  together.  It  is 
also  stated  that  the  tigers  recruit  their  declining  num- 
bers by  swimming  across  the  narrow  strait  which  sepa- 
rates Singapore  from  the  mainland  of  Asia ;  but  this  is 
again  disputed  by  others,  who  maintain  that  all  the  tigers 
are  bred  in  the  island ;  be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain 
that  they  are  very  numerous,  and  that  the  Government, 
in  order  to  lessen  the  accidents  resulting  from  their  at- 
tacks, has  been  compelled  to  offer  a  reward  of  fifty 
Spanish  dollars  for  every  tiger  killed.  The  hunters  are 
therefore  well  paid  for  their  trouble.  Besides  the  prize, 
they  obtain  eight  or  ten  dollars  for  the  skin,  and  realize 
about  an  equtil  sum  from  the  flesh,  which  is  eagerly 
bought  by  the  Chinese,  who  eat  it  with  the  vain  ho[)e 
that  it  will  make  them  strong. 

Elephants  are  not  now  indigenous :  only  a  few  domes- 
ticated ones  are  kept  in  the  plantations  for  workhig ;  on 
the  adjacent  mainland  however  both  elephants  and  tapiri* 
{Tapirus  Indicus)  abound.  One  of  the  latter — in  com- 
parison with  which  the  American  species,  the  Macho  do 
monte,  or  Gran  Bestia  of  the  Panamians,  is  a  mere  dwarf 
— w\as  during  om*  visit  offered  for  the  sum  of  150  Spa- 
nish dollars.  It  certainly  would  have  been  a  most  splen- 
did specimen  for  any  zoological  collection. 

The  feathered  tribe  is  numerous  and  brilliant,  and  fish 
seems  to  exist  in  almost  as  great  a  variety  as  in  China.  Of 
snakes,  mosquitoes,  centipedes,  scorpions,  and  similar  tor- 
mentors of  the  human  species,  Singapore  has  its  due  share. 
T^he  scorpions  are  larger  than  I  ever  saw  them  elsewhere. 
One  I  caught  in  the  jungle  was  nearly  seven  inches  in 
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length,  Jiiid  of  a  (lark  brown,  almost  black  colour.  I  tiiid 
that  the  Malays  know  as  well  as  the  Mexicans  that  the  best 
remedy  for  scorpion-bites  is  the  scor[)ion  itself,  though 
they  differ  somewhat  in  the  application.  The  Mexicans 
plunge  the  animal  in  spirit,  and  then  apply  the  infusion 
to  the  wound,  while  the  Malays  make  a  direct  use  of 
its  pounded  body. 

"  New  Year's  Day,"  says  Captain  Kellett,  "  was  com- 
pletely given  up  by  the  good  peo[)le  of  Singapore  of 
every  nation  to  amusements.  It  was  conunenced  with  a 
regatta,  in  which  both  the  native  and  men-of-wju"  boats 
took  part.  It  was  really  besuitiful  to  see  a  crowd  of  the 
native  proas  and  caics  start  with  a  fresli  breeze  under 
sail  that  it  could  not  be  su})p()sed  that  they  could  carry. 
However,  being  good  swinnners,  tliey  do  woV  ciu'e  nnich 
if  they  are  occasionally  capsized ;  they  right  the  boat 
again,  and  off  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  They  have 
outriggers,  to  whieli  one,  two,  or  three  men  can  hang, 
according  to  the  breeze.  The  result  of  the  race  between 
the  men-of-war's  boats  w^as — lirst  round,  at  which  there 
was  no  tide,  the  Herald's  barge  and  yawl  were  leading 
on  passing  the  starting-point,  and  so  far  ahead  that  I 
supposed  it  was  not  possible  they  could  be  caught,  unless 
through  some  accident.  The  bi^rge  would  have  had  the 
race,  but,  for  want  of  knowledge  of  the  tides,  made  a 
short  tack,  besides  running  off  the  wind  to  close  the 
ship  to  give  her  a  cheer,  and,  being  too  contident,  not 
only  did  not  win,  but  came  in  third.  The  yawl  was 
thrown  out  by  her  mizen-strap  being  carried  away  ;  a 
decked  cutter  taking  first  ])rize,  a  gig  belonging  to  the 
Amazon  the  second. 
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**  On  the  esplanade  there  were  pony  races  with  riders, 
and  the  same  with  Syces  nmning  at  their  heads ;  clind)- 
ing  a  greasy  ])()le  ;  dancing  girls  and  jugglers,  besides 
numberless  performances  in  the  way  of  fighting  between 
Ohinese  and  jMalays.  The  dancing  would  disapi)oint 
most  people,  being  nothing  more  than  a  mere  move- 
ment of  the  body  and  hands  to  most  ])arbar()us  music 
at  particular  stages,  the  musicians  repeating  something 
in  praise  of  the  lady's  beauty,  etc.  The  girl  is  generally 
young,  and  dances  with  bare  feet,  but  is  dressed  as  gaily 
as  she  can  aftbrd.  She  is  surrounded  bv  a  nndtitude 
of  men,  who  leave  her  a  space  of  not  more  than  three 
feet  to  perform  in.  The  jugglers  and  tund:)lers,  who  are 
all  Madras  men,  were  expert  and  active.  Some  curious 
tricks  were  performed  ;  one  passed  down  his  throat  a 
blade  of  iron  fourteen  inches  long — a  disgusting  sight. 
The  tumblers  certainly  beat  any  I  had  ever  seen. 

"  A  Em'opean  visiting  Singapore  at  this  time  woidd 
be  particularly  struck  with  the  various  costumes,  as  well 
as  the  great  concourse  of  men,  without  a  single  woman, 
except  some  stray  dancing  girl,  or  a  few  of  the  same  class 
driving  about  in  gurries  to  see  and  be  seen.  The  gurries, 
to  which  I  have  thus  alluded,  are  not  the  least  remark- 
able feature  of  this  place  ;  they  are  comfortable,  airy, 
four-wheeled  carriages,  capable  of  holding  four  persons, 
and  are  drawn  by  little  stout  ponies,  not  much  larger 
than  an  Irish  pig,  who  go  at  a  rapid  ])ace,  and  never  tire. 
They  are  never  driven,  but  are  led  by  a  Syce.  A  Euro- 
pean would  i)ity  the  man,  but  a  Syce  Avill  outrun  any 
pony  or  horse,  and  the  pony  will  die  before  he  gives  in. 
Wherever  you  go  he  follows  you.     You  go  out  to  dinner, 
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ho  waits  for  you ;  yon  go  on  ])onnl,  \w  watches  for  your 
huuhng  again.  A  dollar  is  the  hire  of  one  of  these  ve- 
hicles for  a  (lay, — that  is,  from  dayhght  in  the  morning 
until  t/oif  go  to  bed." 

On  the  9th  of  January,  1S51,  wv  continued  our 
voyage,  and  passing  l)etw(;en  the  numerous  islands  of 
the  Indian  Archi[)clago,  the  Strait  of  Rhio,  and  (iaspar 
Strait,  reached  the  Strait  of  Sunda,  where  a  series  of 
(^alms  and  light  winds  detained  ua  a  few  days.  Thi^ 
sight  of  this  strait  is  indeed  beautiful.  On  one  side 
Java,  on  the  other  Sumatra,  both  teeming  with  vegeta- 
tion, and  })resenting  a  variety  of  tints,  a  fn^shness,  a  luxu- 
riance truly  wonderful,  rendered  still  more  imposing  by 
the  elevated  mountains,  the  light  blue  of  which  charmingly 
contrasts  Avith  the  dark  green  of  the  primeval  forest. 

We  approached  Sumatra  very  closely,  and  cast  anchor 
in  the  afternoon  of  the  15th  of  January.  A  party  of  us 
landed.  The  forftsts  extended  close  to  the  water's  edge, 
and  the  trees  were  very  high  and  close  together.  Rattan, 
a  spiny  Mimosca,  and  numerous  other  creepers,  were 
climbing  from  tree  to  tree,  and  often  obstructed  the  pas- 
sage. Of  Orchidea  not  one  was  to  be  seen.  One  of 
the  most  common  trees  was  the  Ci/cas  circiualis,  Limi., 
attaining  a  considerable  size— about  sixty  feet  high,  three 
feet  in  circumference,  and  diverging  towards  the  top  into 
three,  four,  and  even  six  branches. 

That  part  at  which  we  landed  appeared  to  be  but 
thinly  peopled.  We  only  found  a  single  hut  occupied 
by  a  few  Malays,  who  were  employed  in  cooking  some 
fish,  and  eating  a  large  jack  just  taken  from  a  neighboiu'- 
ing  tree.     A  few  fowls  were  running  about  the  place,  but 
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the  whoh'  h)()ked  wretched  and  uucouifortalth',  and  a 
single  glance  at  the  scene  wouhl  have  cured  many  a 
European  of  his  romantic  notions  of  savage  hfe.  Mos- 
(piitoes  were  very  numerous,  and  we  were  glad  to  find 
a  path  which  led  some  (hstance  in  the  forest,  aiul  took 
us,  in  a  considerable  measm'e,  out  of  tiieir  range. 

On  the  tiS\\\  of  .lanuarv  we  had  to  lament  tlu^  death 
of  one  of  our  shi])mate8.  Mr.  Thomas  AN'oodward, 
pm'ser,  having  caught  a  severe  cold  while  in  the  .Arctic 
regions,  was,  after  leaving  i\\v  Sandwich  Islands,  taken 
so  seriously  ill,  that,  although  both  Mr.  (Joodridge 
and  Mr.  Billinirs  were  unceasing:  in  their  attention,  it 
soon  became  evident  that  the  disease  would  terminate 
fatally.  Mr.  Woodward,  from  his  tru(!-hearte(ln(^ss, 
good-nature,  and  cheerful  di.s])osition,  his  ready  wit, 
and  his  great  flow  of  conversation,  made  friends  wher- 
ever he  went,  and  was  so  well  known  in  that  service  of 
which  he  was  so  bright  an  ornament,  and  so  generally 
esteemed,  that  it  would  be  looked  upon  as  a  grave  omis- 
sion were  I  not  to  accompany  the  notice  of  his  death  with 
some  sketch  of  his  life. 

Thomas  Woodward  was  born  at  Portsea  on  the  27th 
of  August,  1811,  and  in  1821,  at  the  age  of  ten  years, 
he  was  sent  to  the  College  Royal,  or  Lycee,  at  Caen  in 
Normandy,  where,  with  twenty-six  other  English  boys, 
many  of  them  from  his  own  town,  he  remained  until  the 
end  of  1823,  when  a  decree  having  been  issued  from  the 
authority  at  Paris,  that  all  teachers  in  public  seminaries 
should  be  Roman  Catholic  priests,  it  became  necessary 
for  the  Protestant  boys  to  leave.  The  advantage  Mr. 
Woodward  obtained  on  being  located  in  France  at  such 
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nil  early  n^c,  imiy  hr  gathered  IVoni  a  complaint  that  he 
riuuhi  wlieii  ut  the  next  scliool  at  which  he  was  placed 
ill  Knglaiid,  that  "  lie  led  ■,  dog's  life,"  as  from  Iiis  com- 
plete l^'reiich  accent  '  ":  b'^'s  woidd  not  l)clicvc  ho 
was  i^nglish,  and  dnl)i,';(i  him  M(«nsienr."  He  was 
often  taken  for  a  French  hoy  even  hy  gentlemen  who 
were  ac(|uainte(l  with  his  friends.  lie  was  afterwards 
removed  to  a  large  proprietary  school  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, St.  PaiiTa,  Soutlisea,  where  he  made  some  pro- 
gress in  mathematics  and  drawing,  as  lu;  was  intended 
by  his  parents  to  try  for  the  first  vacancy  in  the  School 
of  Naval  Architectnre  at  Portsmouth  ])ockvard,  wliich 
however  did  not  occur  until  he  was  past  the  age  required 
for  admission. 

In  April,  lcS21),  he  entered  the  service  as  Naval  Tn- 
structor  on  board  the  Southampton  frigate,  proceeding 

to  th(!   l]ast  Indies  with  the   flag  of  Rear-Admiral  Sii- 

« 

Hldward  Owen.  After  serving  in  this  capacity  for  twelve 
months,  a  vacancy  as  clerk  occurred,  and  lie  remained 
as  Captain's  Clerk  until  October,  1830,  when,  from  ill 
health,  he  was  compelled  to  invalid  home.  In  March, 
1S81,  he  was  attached  to  the  office  of  Vice- Admiral  Sir 
II.  Hotham,  under  John  Irvine,  Esq.,  secretary,  and  re- 
mained in  the  St.  Vincent  in  tlie  Mediterranean  until 
the  death  of  that  highly  esteemed  and  gallant  officer; 
and  in  April,  1834,  on  the  St.  Vincent  quitting  the 
station,  he  was  transferred  to  the  office  of  Vice- Admiral 
Sir  Jonas  llowley,  under  Thomas  Triphook,  Esq.,  secre- 
tary. He  remained  in  this  office  until  June,  1835,  when 
he  was  appointed  acthig  purser  to  the  Columbine  brig ; 
but  the  vacancy  being  only  an  invaliding  one,  the  Ad- 
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miralty  sent  out  mm  nllicir  to  supersede  him,  and  he 
retiu'ned  to  the  otHee  until  the  Isth  of  May,  IS.'^O,  when 
II  vacjmey  having  occurred  in  tlie  Vernon,  hy  the  death 
of  her  purser,  Air.  Woodward  was  |)romoled  into  the 
Medea  steam-vessel,  Captain  Horatio  Austin,  and  con- 
tinued serving  in  her  until  she  was  paid  olf  at  Wool- 
wich, in  October,  ls:i7.  In  Deeeinlnr  following  he  was 
appointed  to  the  Pho'nix,  on  the  north  coast  of  Spain, 
under  Captain  W.  II.  Ifenderson,  ('.h.,  and  was  paid 
ott'  in  her  in  Novend)er,  ls;JS.  In  February,  ls:i!),  he 
joined  the  Wasp,  ('aptain  the  Hon.  1).  Pelliam,  and  in 
her  was  [)resent  at  the  bombardment  of  Heyrout,  and, 
during  the  remainder  of  the  Syrian  campaign,  was  em- 
ployed on  shor(!  in  the  Connnissariat  Department,  con- 
nected with  the  Uoyal  Marhu;  Artillery.  Here  he  re- 
mained, after  enduring  much  hardship  from  the  want  of 
stores,  ignorance  of  the  language,  and  having  daily  ra- 
tions to  provide  for  a  hundred  men,  with  fifty  on  the 
sick  list  from  the  fever  of  the  country,  among  whom  was 
the  assistant-surgeon,  until  February,  18-il,  when  they 
were  fortunately  released  from  their  miserable!  ])osition, 
and  left,  in  II.^I.S.  Benbow,  for  Malta,  when  Admiral 
Sir  R.  Stopford,  in  acknowledgment  of  his  services, 
appohited  him  to  II. M.S.  I)a])hne,  then  at  Smyrna. 
rr(mi  want  of  o})portunity,  he  did  not  join  her  until  she 
was  ordered  home,  and  was  paid  oft'  in  May,  184.2, 
having  been  just  three  months  on  board.  In  February, 
1844,  he  joined  the  Volage,  then  the  flag-shij)  of  Sir 
Hngli  Pigot,  Jit  Cork,  and  remained  in  her  imtil  she  » 
was  paid  oft*  at  Plymouth,  in  February,  1845.  As  all 
his  service   had  hitherto  l)een  in   ships   w  ith  ''  broken 
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tinic,"  Ir'  a|)[)lic(l  and  was  apiKniited  to  1I.M.8.  Herald, 
then  fitting  at  Plyinonth,  to  survey  the  west  coast  of 
South  America,  and  was  eniphjyed  in  lier  for  nearly  six 
years,  during  which  time  lie  thrice  visited  the  Arctic 
regions.  On  the  last  occasion  he  caught  a  severe  cold 
while  off  Cape  Lisburne,  wliich  terminated  his  life,  on 
the  2()th  of  .Fanuary,  1851,  and  on  the  following  day  his 
body  received  a  sailor's  funeral. 

The  e.\})edition  was  thns  deprived  of  one  of  its  most 
useful  and  zealons  officers.  Mr.  Woodward  had  not 
only  always  been  distingnishcd  by  a  strict  discharge  of 
his  official  duties,  but  rendered  besides  the  greatest  service 
to  the  expedition  by  giving  it  the  benefit  of  his  various  ac- 
complishments. From  his  excellent  knowledge  of  different 
languages,  he  often  acted  as  interpreter,  and  translated 
sailing  directions  and  other  nautical  remarks  obtained  at 
the  various  places  visited,  lie  was  a  superior  draughts- 
man, and  made  many  a  sketch  for  our  charts ;  and  once 
he  delineated  nearly  the  whole  coast  of  Eastern  Kam- 
tchatka,  with  its  numerous  volcanoes, — a  sketch  well 
deserving  to  be  published.  Whenever  he  went  on  shore 
he  collected  objects  of  natural  history,  and  some  of  the 
best  specimens  of  antediluvian  animals  in  Esclischoltz 
Bay  were  discovered  by  him. 

To  his  shi})inates  his  death  was  a  source  of  the  deep- 
est rcsgret.  From  having  sailed  together  so  long,  and 
share'  both  in  the  pleasures  and  privations  of  the 
voyage,  a  brotherly  feeling  had  sprung  up  among  us, 
that  can  only  be  understood  by  those  who  have  been  in 
a  siinihu'  situation.  \\'hen  we  found  that  so  near  home 
our  httle  society  was  dc[)rived  ol'  one  wlio  had  done  so 
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much  to  enliven  it  and  to  make  it  agreeable,  his  death 
was  almost  looked  \\\m\,  \  may  say,  as  a  family  misfor- 
tune' ;  and  much  as  his  relations  may  regret  their  ab- 
sence from  the  scenes  of  his  last  suffering,  they  have  at 
least  tie  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  he  died  surroundcnl 
by  frienls  who,  though  unconnected  with  him  by  the  ties 
of  bloots  were  not  strangers  to  his  private  worth,  and 
not  igno-ant  of  his  public  merit. 

On  tjje  ;>7th,  in  hit.  1  1°  south,  long.  98°  30'  east,  we 
got  tie  trade-wind,  south-south-east  and  south-east,  juid 
on  tie  following  day  sighted  the  Keciling  or  Cocos 
Ishukls.  We  carried  the  trade-wind  until  the  15th  of 
February,  when  we  lost  it  in  lat.  25°  'JO'  north,  long. 
58°  50'  east.  On  the  1st  of  March  we  made  the  land 
of  Saitli  Africa  abont  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Pish  River, 
and  on  the  Gth  of  the  same  month  anchored  in  Shnon's 
Bay,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  wdiere  we  learnt  that  our 
foriter  tender,  the  Pandora,  after  leaving  us  when  we 
started  a  second  time  for  the  Arctic  regions,  had  reached 
England  in  safety,  ami  that  she  had  been  reconmiissioned 
jind  was  daily  expected  to  arrive. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

Stay  at  the  Ca[)C  of  Good  Hope — Departure — St.  Helena — Ascension 
— Flores  and  Corvo — Arrival  in  England — Conelusion. 


TiiK  passage  from  India  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  had 
been  so  short,  that  the  mind  still  retained  a  lively  im- 
pression  of  tlie  former.     What  a  contrast  was  thus  ])r()- 
duced !     Instead  of  the  dense  jungle  there  appeared  a 
ridge  of  mountahis  but  thinly  covered  with  verdure  ;  in- 
stead of  the  large  foliage  of  the  tropics,  low  hard-leaved 
bushes ;    instead  of  the  noble  timber,  no  trees,  exee|i 
those  taken  by  man  under  his  particular  care;   and  ii- 
stead  of  the  elegant  festoons  of  airy  rattans,  the  leaf- 
less Vrouwenhaar  {Cassj/ta Jiliformis,  Linn.).     Neverthe- 
less,   to   a   European    the    Ciipe  flora  presents    a  n\ost 
pleasing  aspect.      He  is  no  longer  perplexed,  as  in  the 
forests  of  eciuinoctial  America  or  Asia,  by  the  curious 
liabits  and  strange  foliage  of  the  vegetation,  but  meets 
at  every  step  forms  which  have  for  centuries,  not  only 
been  cultivated  in  botanic  gardens,  but  have  become  na- 
turalized in  every  cottage  (jf  his  native  soil;  the  heaths, 
I  lie  ice-plants,  the  geraniums,  the  callas,  and  many  others 
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are  welcome  sights,  recalhng  to  mind  many  a  liappy 
scene ;  and  even  tlie  botanist,  if  on  one  hand  he  nmst 
regret  that  he  tails  to  discover  additional  genera  and 
species,  on  the  other  cannot  but  rejoice  that  his  favour- 
ite science  has  already  made  such  progress  as  to  render 
so  remote  a  portion  of  the  globe,  in  aspect  at  least,  fji- 
miliar. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Simon's  Town  consists  of  a 
ridge  of  rugged  mountains,  which  are  chiefly  composed 
of  sandstone,  and  present,  especially  during  the  dry  sea- 
son, the  time  of  our  visit,  a  barren  and  unhiviting  appear- 
ance. Like  many  similar  localities  however,  it  is  very 
productive,  and,  on  account  of  its  chmate,  by  far  richer 
than  the  vicinity  of  Cape  Town.  Profcacea  are  parti- 
cularly abundant.  The  Frotea  cynaroidei^,  Linn.,  may 
be  seen  here  in  the  gretitest  perfection,  producing  heads 
frecpiently  more  than  eight  inches  in  diameter.  It  is 
however  less  frccjuent  than  its  congener,  the  Frotea 
(jrand'i flora,  Thunb.,  which  indeed  is  so  connnon  that  it 
impfu'ts  a  bluish  hue  to  some  places,  and  thus  forms  a 
pecidiar  feature  in  the  landscape.  The  colonists  call  it 
W  a^enboom,  and  employ  its  wood  to  make  felloes — a 
purpose  for  which,  on  account  of  its  toughness,  it  is  ad- 
mirably adapted.  The  wagenboom  is  from  eight  to 
fourteen  feet  high,  and  su[)[)lies,  with  several  other  Fro- 
teacece,  the  principal  fuel  of  Simon's  Town.  We  can 
hardly  reconcile  ourselves  to  the  idea  that  any  one  should 
be  so  inconsiderate  as  to  cut  down  plants  which  we 
esteem  so  highly,  and  on  the  structm'c  and  cultivation 
of  which  so  many  learned  treatises  have  been  written. 
I  must  confess  that  on  witnessing  the  proceedhig  for  the 
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first  time  my  feelings  were  almost  akin  to  those  of  the 
soldier  in  a  certain  eomedy,  who,  on  entering  France,  dis- 
covers to  his  sin'prise  that  even  the  children  speak  French, 
a  language;  which  hitherto  he  had  considered  merely  as 
an  accomplishment  for  adults. 

I  was  much  struck  with  the  Myrka  cor di folia,  Linn., 
which  covers  whole  tracts  of  the  downs,  and  appears  at 
fii'st  sight  to  be  about  two  or  three  feet  high  ;  on  a  closer 
inspection  however  it  becomes  evident  that  what  seems 
to  be  little  bushes  are  only  the  branches  of  subterranean 
trees  !  I  succeeded  in  freeing  several  from  the  sand, — 
not  a  very  difficult  oi)eiation, — and  found  regular  stems 
creeping  a  few  inches  below  the  surface,  and  attaining, 
in  some  instances,  as  nuich  as  sixty  feet  in  length.  The 
plant  performs  therefore  the  same  office  at  the  Cape  as 
several  Cariccs  in  Northern  Europe — that  of  kee[)ing 
down  the  loose  shifting  sand.  Another  plant,  which 
both  man  and  natuVe  have  applied  to  the  same  purpose, 
is  the  Paarde  Vygcn  {Mcsemhri/ant/femim  cdidc,  liinn.). 
On  the  road  between  Simon's  Town  and  Wynberg  whole 
acres  are  planted  with  it. 

On  the  10th  of  March  I  took  a  place  in  the  onmibus, 
and  passing  through  a  sandy,  dusty  country,  and  the 
villages  of  Kalkbay,  Wynberg,  and  Drikoops,  arrived 
after  id)out  three  hours'  ride  at  Cape  Town.  On  inquiry 
1  succeeded  in  finding  the  residence  of  my  friend  Mr. 
C.  Zeyher,  who  has  for  more  than  twenty-five  years  been 
exploruig  the  fauna  and  flora  of  Southern  Africa.  Mr. 
Zeyher's  neighbour,  also,  Mr.  Rheedc  van  Outhooj-n, 
was  a  genth'man  of  interest  to  me,  he  lacing  a  descendant 
of  the  celebrated  author  of  the  '  Hortus  Malabaricus  ;' 
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and  I  may  mention  tliat  on  the  followhig  day  I  was  in- 
troduced to  Mr.  Van  Reenen,  a  nephew  of  Persoon.  1 
became  subsecpiently  ac(piainted  with  Dr.  C.  F.  Eckloii, 
Mr.  Zeyher's  former  partner,  and  Dr.  L.  l*appe,  the 
juithor  of  the  '  Floric  Capensis  Medica;  Prodronnis.'  Dr. 
Pai)pe  intends,  I  understand,  to  follow  up  his  late  work 
by  an  emuneratiou  of  the  economic  plants  of  the  South 
African  flora.  lu  (wecuting  this  task  he  encounters 
however  many  difficulties, — the  want  of  assistance  on 
the  part  of  those  from  whom  he  had  reason  to  expect  it, 
the  retrograduig  movements  of  the  Botanic  Garden,  and 
various  other  obstacles;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  tiiese 
impediments  will  not  induce  Dr.  Pappe  to  abandon  his 
design.  At  a  time  when  the  arts  have  arrived  at  such  a 
state  of  [)erfection,  and  are  ready  to  seize  upon  any  new 
substance  presented  to  them,  works  on  economic  botany 
cannot  be  valued  too  highly.  The  least  hint  on  the 
part  of  a  scientiflc  ex})lorer  may  lead  to  results  which 
iM/en  the  most  sanguine  could  not  have  anticii)ated. 

During  my  stay  at  Cape  Town  I  paid  several  visits  to 
the  Botanic  Garden,  lliis  institution  occupies  a  space 
of  ground  fonnerlv  known  as  the  "  Clovernment  Garden." 
Considering  ihat  it  was  only  established  a  few  years  ago, 
and  })ossess('s  limited  pecuniary  means,  it  has  already 
made  some  progn  ss,  containing  a  good  many  plants,  two 
httle  hothouses,  and  a  library.  It  is  now  however  retro- 
grading, chiefly  through  tlu;  mismanagement  of  the  com- 
missioners, a  body  of  men  who,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
seem  to  be  (piitc;  i»icapable  of  exercising  the  supreme 
direction,  and  who,  by  a  series  of  measures,  have  brought 
not  only  ridicnle  upon  themselves,  l)ut  the  whole  institu- 
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lion  ;  unci  unless  the  chief  direction  is  vested  in  a  scientific 
person,  this  establishment,  which,  if  conducted  })r()j)erly, 
might  hav(!  been  productive  of  much  good  both  to  the 
colony  and  botany  in  general,  must  soon  fail  to  the 
ground,  or  at  least  fail  to  accomplish  the  object  for  which 
it  was  originally  designed. 

On  Thursday,  March  13th,  Messrs.  Zeyher,  Baiu",  and 
Juritz  and  myself  ascended  Table  Mountain.  We  started 
at  dawn,  and  took  the  usual  road,  up  the  kloof.  Seldom 
have  I  enjoyed  an  excursion  so  nmch.  The  day  was 
beautifully  clear,  the  company  delightful.  At  an  eleva- 
tion of  1000  feet  we  found  a  grove  of  the  Lcucadendron 
anjentcuiit,  R.  Br.,  which  produces  its  branches  with  the 
reguhn*ity  of  a  pine,  sjid  is  the  only  indigenous  tree  1 
saw  in  the  Ca[)e  Tou  n  district ;  for  the  Vir<jUia  CapcnsU, 
Liun.,  which  is  frecpient,  has  been  brought  from  some 
distant  i)art  of  the  colony,  and  the  others  from  Europe, 
Asia,  Ani'.rica,  Afistralia, — in  fine,  from  every  part  of 
the  glolie.  A  strange  mixture,  indeed,  is  thus  produced. 
Here  stands  a  tall  Eucalyptus  near  the  Popu/us  alba,  there 
the  Nicoliana  t/lauca  in  company  with  the  cypress  of  the 
Levant  and  the  Camarina  of  the  Indian  Archipelago ; 
all  apparently  growhig  as  vigorously  as  in  their  native 
soil. 

It  was  nearly  ten  o'clock  when  we  reached  the  summit. 
Most  places  generally  fall  short  of  the  exi)ectations  formed 
of  them,  but  never  was  I  more  disappointed  than  with 
Tai>le  Mountain-  During  my  travels  I  have  visited 
g<  voral  mountuiiis  lar  more  deserving  of  renown  than 
this ;  the  Montana,  or  Galera  de  Chorcha,  in  Veraguas, 
is    "eitainly  more  regidar,  larger,  and  bokler  m  outline. 
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The  view  of  the  town,  the  bay,  and  the  island,  liowcver, 
and  the  surrounding  flora,  made  u])  in  some  measure 
for  the  disappointment.  Having  taken  our  l)reakfa8t 
near  a  little  fountain,  we  conuni-nccd  ransacking  the 
platform.  On  descending  a  few  hundred  feet  we  came 
to  a  valley.  There  the  Diao  fjrfUK/iJhra,  Linn.,  ])rol)al)ly 
the  finest  of  all  terrestrial  Orrh'nlca^  grew  in  great  per- 
fection on  the  sides  of  rivulets,  places  which  during  the 
wet  season  are  entirely  under  water.  Towards  dusk  our 
attention  was  attracted  by  a  nund)cr  of  l)al)oons,  wiiich 
were  jumping  with  great  dexterity  from  rock  to  rock, 
and  chattering  so  loudly  that  their  voice  could  be  heard 
at  a  great  distance.  We  descended  on  the  opposite  side 
to  that  we  had  come,  in  order  to  make  a  semi-circuit, 
and  arrived  at  nine  o'clock  in 'Cape  Town,  tired,  but 
highly  pleased  with  our  excursion. 

The  Herald  left  Simon's  Bay  on  the  27th  of  j\tarch, 
and  anchored  on  the  8th  of  April  oft'  James  Town,  St. 
Helena.  The  Old  Rock,  as  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Helena 
aftectionately  term  their  native  isle,  has  been  dcscnbed 
so  often  by  writers  of  all  nations,  that  a  detailed  account 
of  it  would  only  be  a  useless  repetition.  The  island  has 
moreover  been  ably  treated  by  Lockwood*,  who  thus 
alludes  to  its  charact(^'istic  features  : — 

"  St.  Helena,"  he  savs,  *'  is  famous  for  an  inexhausti- 

*  '  A  fiuido  to  St.  Helena,  Descriptive  and  Tlistorieal,  with  a  Visit 
to  Longwood  and  Napoleon's  Tomb.'  Ey  Joseph  Lockwood.  St. 
Helena,  1851.  The  produce  realized  bv  the  sale  of  this  l)ook  the 
author  has  contributed  to  the  fund  for  erecting  a  new  eliureh  in  .lames 
Town  ;  not  only  on  that  account  ought  the  work — the  largest,  I  be- 
lieve, ever  published  in  St.  Helena — be  more  extensively  known,  but 
because  it  contains  a  vast  amount  of  usefid  information. 
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ble  supply  of  f'rcsli  wator,  without  a  river  ;  for  nu  indi- 
gcuous  '  wirc-l)ir(],'  with  legs  Hko  a  saudpipcr  ;  for  a 
apleudid  disphiy  of  ])rickly  pears ;  au  iroii-houud  eoast ; 
a  ladder  six  hundred  feet  high — the  high  road  to  the 
upi)er  regions  ;  a  time-ball  like  a  Duteh  cheese  on  a  May- 
pole ;  for  the  possession  of  '  Lot  and  his  wife  ;'  a  petri- 
fied Friar;  for  extinct  volcanoes  which  caiuiot  he  found  ; 
the  grave  of  Napoleon  ;  and  for  not  having  had  a  wreck 
on  its  shores  for  time  out  of  mind." 

James  Town,  which  is  built  in  a  narrow  valley,  has 
a  mean  appearance  ;  th(;  houses  are  low,  the  windows 
small.  The  whole  makes  an  unfavourable  impression, 
especially  to  one  coming  from  China,  the  East  Indies, 
or  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  retaining  a  recollection 
of  the  fine  edifices  of  Hongkong,  Singapore,  and  Cape 
Town.  The  state  of  society  a  casual  visitor  could  of 
course  not  attempt  to  depict  without  connnitting  some 
serious  blunders,  l)ut  being  unwilling  to  pass  over  tin; 
sid)ject  in  silence,  I  shall  once  more  have  recourse  to  the 
pages  of  Mr.  Lockw^ood. 

"  The  grand  street — what  may  be  called  the  '  Place  de 
la  Concorde'  of  St.  Helena — contains  somewhere  about 
thirty  houses ;  if  we  perform  a  grand  arithmetical  opera- 
tion, and  deduct  from  this  munber  all  the  shops,  stores, 
and  similar  places,  we  shall  have  a  remainder  of  some  tim 
or  twelve  houses,  which  are  occupied  by  what  I  su})pos(! 
must  be  called  the  fashionable  residents  of  the  place,  or, 
in  the  language  of  the  *  Court  Journal,'  the  enlightened 
aristocracy  of  the  island,  who  may  be  truly  said  to  be 
alike  distinguished  for  their  wit  and  wealth,  as  far  as 
they  go. 
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"  Now,  as  society  here  is  so  limited  as  to  he  amply 
sheltered  in  ten  or  a  dozen  houses,  a  reasonahle  man, 
imac(piainte(l  with  tin;  ways  of  tlu^  world,  in  the  sim- 
plicity of  his  heart  would  di-lude  himself  into  the  belief, 
were  he  a  stranger,  that  they  are  all  as  iiii|)i)y  and  social 
with  each  other  as  bees  in  a  hive  or  ants  in  their  liill — 
that  thev  afford  a  beautiful  picture  of  frii'iidlv  feeliny: 
and  sociabilitv,  mix  with  each  other  as  readilv  as  milk 
and  water,  and  practise  all  the  generous  courtesies  of 
gentlemanly  b(>aring,  friendly  sincerity,  and  Christian 
kindness,  freed  from  the  pollutions  of  iiU  assumed  con- 
se(pienc<',  low  egotism,  and  a  vulgar  affectation  of  whi»t 
they  call  standing  on  their  dignity  ;  but,  alas!  it  is  not  so. 

*'  There  arc  the  Dumpys  for  exanij)l(\  who  once  had  a 
relative;  a  captain,  cannot  think  of  associating  with  the 
Stumpys,  whose  first  cousin,  tlu;  great  man  of  the 
family,  was  only  a  lieutenant,  for  many  years  on  half- 
pay,  with  a  large  family  of  small  children  to  maintain  ; 
while  the  Lumpys,  whose  maternal  grandfather  had,  at 
some  remote  time,  married  a  daughter  of  the  second 
cousin  of  no  less  a  dignitary  than  a  '  member  of  council,' 
cannot  think  of  mixing  in  anything  like  a  public  place 
with  eiJier  the  Dumpys  or  Stumpys.  The  Lumpys 
however  liave  no  very  great  objection  to  visit  in  a  ])rivate 
way  both  the  Dumpys  and  Stumpys,  eat  their  '  di^vils,' 
drink  their  wine,  ])lay  at  cards  with  them,  or  (h)  any- 
thing of  the  kind  futh  rosf/,  on  the  sole  coiuhtion  that  the 
Lumpys  may  cut  the  Stumpys  and  Dumpys  whenever 
they  meet  them  in  public  places  or  in  the  front  street ; 
they  however,  for  decency  sake,  giving  each  other  a  care- 
ful  nod   in  the  back   streets,   if  none  of  the   Lumpys' 
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and  twice  a  year  get  uj)  a  grand  ball  of  half-a-dozen 
people,  to  which  they  invite  two  or  three  infantry 
officers,  who  go  to  orn.iiuent  the  room  and  dance  in 
s|)urs,  and  are,  in  conacijuence,  expected  to  escort  the 
young  ladies  of  the  family  to  a  fancy  fair  \v\um  oni; 
occurs,  or  at  least  once  or  twice  to  church,  in  full  regi- 
mentals, which  is  a  great  triumph  for  the  Munipys. 
But  as  the  Glumpys  arc  determined  not  to  be  outdone 
by  the  Mumpys,  they  maintain  their,  consequence  by 
giving  a  dinner  and  a  counter  ball,  to  neul.alize  the 
efl'ect  of  that  given  by  the  Mumpys,  taking  great  care  to 
have  it  when  there  is  a  man-of-war  in  th(^  bay,  so  as  to 
enable  them  to  secure  a  few  naval  officers,  to  give  it  a 
consequence  which  it  would  not  otherwise  have  had, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  secure,  as  a  matter  of  course,  a 
return  invitation  from  the  gallant  captain,  to  see  the  ship 
and  partake  of  his  ready  hospitality,  which  leaves  them 
again  on  equal  terms  with  the  Mumpys,  neutralizes  their 
rivalry,  and  keeps  them  quiet  for  the  next  twelve  months 
to  come. 

"  The  Lumpy s  are  delighted  to  meet  the  Glum])ys  in 
th(;  street,  and  chat  with  them  about  the  weather  and 
other  interesting  matters  of  the  kind,  which  is  cour- 
teously reciprocated  by  the  Glumpys,  till  in  an  evil 
minute  they  catch  sight  of  the  Mumpys  coming  out  of 
the  garden,  which  immediately  induces  them  to  quit  the 
Lumpys,  and  in  spite  of  their  rivalry  to  join  coiupany 
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with  the  Mumpys,  and  n^ree  with  them  in  a  lanp^h  at 
the  awkward  pretensions  of  the  odions  lininj)ys,  who 
really  have  no  s(>nse  of  decency,  and  will  persist  in  stop- 
ping them  in  pnhlic,  although  all  the  world  knows  they 
are  not  on  visiting  terms  ;  for,  say  the  (jlumpys,  the 
Lnmpys  have  no  right  to  presnnu;  on  a  mere  ))rivate 
ac(piaintance,  but  what  caii  be  expected  from  such  low 
people?  to  which  the  Mum[)ys  assent,  for  somehow  or 
other  the  Mumpys  are  under  obligations  to  the  Lumpys 
for  sundry  loans  of  money,  which  the  Mumpys  have  spent 
without  any  prospect  of  repayment,  in  maintaining  their 
dignity,  and  keeping  themselv(!s  on  an  ecpialay  at  least 
with  the  Ghr     vs. 

"  The  eldest  Miss  Dumpy  has  set  her  cap  at  one  of 
the  yoimg  Ilumpys,  which  leads  the  Stumpys  to  wonder" 
however  the  Dumi)ys  can  demean  themselves  by  noticing 
young  Humpy,  who  is  only  the  son  of  one  of  the  (com- 
pany's '  uncovenantcd*  servants,  while  she  belongs  to  a 
family  that  once  had  a  captain  in  it.  While  the  Stum])ys 
are  equally  surprised  that  one  of  the  l)um})ys  should  ever 
think  of  presuming  to  catch  one  of  the  young  Lumpys, 
which  also  becomes  a  tender  point  with  the  (jlumpys, 
because  if  the  Lui'ipys  do  form  any  such  comiection  with 
the  Dumpys,  they  can  never  think  of  associating,  even  in 
private,  with  the  Lumpys,  who  an;  thus  going  to  sink 
themselves  on  a  level  with  the  l)um})ys,  who  may  be 
very  good  iieoj)le,  but  certainly  cannot  be  recognizi.'d  in 
society  by  Ghunpys,  because  the  Mum])ys  luive  a  great 
objection  to  the  Dumpys,  and  indeed  to  all  such  low 
people  as  the  Stumpys  and  the  Ilumpys;  all  of  which 
coming  to  the  ears  of  the  Humpys,  Dumpys,  and  Stum- 
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pys,  as  well  .'is  the  Lumpy s,  they  attect,  every  one  of 
thciii,  to  despise  the  Ghiini)ys  and  the  Mumpys,  because 
Ghmipys'  father  was  only  a  piu'ser  and  Miunpys'  a  clerk 
in  the  Honoural)le  Company's  service ;  and  therefore 
they  have  nothing  to  boast  about,  although  they  make 
such  a  fuss  about  their  dignity.  And  so  all  the  Lum- 
pys,  Dumpys,  Humpys,  Glumpys,  Mumpys,  and  Stum- 
pys,  are  at  loggerheads  with  each  other  as  far  as  they 
can  be,  to  live  in  the  same  place  without  getting  up  a 
civil  war,  which  they  would  do,  were  it  not  that  the 
Lumpys,  Glumpys,  and  Mumpys  are  under  Govern- 
ment, and  the  Humpys,  Dumpys,  and  Stumpys,  in  the 
merchant  line,  who  would  be  as  fierce  and  inveterate  to 
each  other  as  the  factions  of  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibel- 
lines,  the  Bianchi  and  the  Neri,  or  even  as  the  Kabble- 
gauers  and  Hoeckens,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Montagues 
and  Capulets,  li  they  had  it  in  their  power." 

We  made  several  excursions  to  Longwood,  which  is 
now  tumbling  to  ruins ;  Napoleon's  tomb  also,  since  the 
removal  of  the  lid,  no  longer  protected  from  the  influence 
of  the  weather,  is  sharing  the  same  fate,  and  in  a  few 
years  the  island  will  probably  retain  nothing  save  the 
recollection  of  having  been  the  residence  of  one  of  the 
great  heroes  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  weeping 
willows  which  formerly  shaded  the  grave  have  long  since 
perished,  and  their  last  stumps  were  carried  to  France  in 
1840.  The  tree  standing  in  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Kew 
has  therefore  as  good  a  claim  to  be  considered  genuine 
as  those  now  at  St.  Helena ;  for  they  are  all  only  off- 
shoots from  the  former  ones.  The  little  fountain,  from 
which  Napoleon  used  to  drhik,  still  pours  forth  its  crys- 
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tal water.  It  is  overhung  by  a  mass  of  brambles  {Ru6//^ 
pinnatm,  Wilkl.)  and  birdlaycr  {Buck/lei a  Mtulagascari- 
enais,  Lam.). 

We  also  paid  visits  to  Diana's  Peak,  the  most  elevated 
spot  in  St.  Helena,  and  the  only  one  where  the  indi- 
genous vegetation  still  prevails ;  yet  even  there  it  is  fast 
receding, — like  the  Indian  race  before  the  Caucasian, — 
and  in  almost  every  other  part  has  been  completely  su- 
perseded by  plants  introduced  from  foreign  countries. 
The  Jackson  willow,  as  the  people  call  the  Jcacla  lon/ji- 
folia,  Willd.,  has  overspread  whole  districts,  and  forms 
regular  thickets.  The  Buddleia  Madagascariensis,  Lam., 
is  abundant,  and  makes  very  good  hedges,  through 
which  cattle  cannot  break,  as  its  branches,  being  de- 
cumbent and  one  over  the  other,  form  regular  layers  like 
those  of  a  bird's  nest ;  hence  its  vernacular  name,  bird- 
layer.  The  furze  {Ulex  Europaeus,  Linn.),  with  its 
golden  blossoms,  is  found  almost  everywhere,  and  ap- 
pears to  be  more  robust  than  in  Europe,  a  change  pro- 
bably produced  by  climate.  Its  young  sprouts  are  con- 
sidered an  excellent  fodder,  and  ai'e  also,  when  bruised, 
given  to  the  cattle  as  a  vermifuge.  The  Felargonhuu 
inquiiiaiis,  Ait.,  Mesemhryanthemimi  edule^  Lhm.,  Leo- 
notis  Leonurus,  R.  Br.,  and  several  Phylicas  and  other 
plants  brought  from  the  Cape,  are  now  mingled  with 
Mexican  agaves  and  opuntias,  and  European  oaks  and 
firs.  The  date-palm  is  cultivated  in  the  valleys ;  several 
avenues  near  the  town  consist  of  the  Ficus  religiosa, 
Linn.,  and  other  species  of  fig;  in  short,  in  the  lower 
grounds  the  eye  meets  everywhere  plants  originally  de- 
rived from  other  parts,  and  even  on  the  highest  sununits 
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I  noticed  already  a  great  mass  of  the  fuchsia,  and  other 
intruders. 

In  ascending  Diana's  Peak  the  country  assumes  a 
different  and  pecuhar  aspect.  Brambles  {llubus  j?>'/;?;^^- 
tus,  Wilkl.)  l)ecomc  more  plentiful,  and  gradually  mingle 
with  shrubby  Crmpniiulacece  and  Sc^evolece,  with  mosses, 
Lt/co2)odia,  tree-ferns,  and  the  cabbage-tree  {PleroJohium 
arboreta)),  R.  Br.),  with  other  arborescent  Cowposifa. 
The  tree-ferns  {Dicksonla  arborescens,  Ilerit.)  are  gene- 
rally about  eight  feet  high ;  here  and  there  however  spe- 
cimens are  seen  attaining  as  much  as  fourteen  feet.  The 
top  of  the  mountain  is  reached  without  difficulty  by  a 
footpath,  and  presents  a  charming  view  of  the  surround- 
ing country.  One  can  hardly  imagine  more  lovely 
scenery,  or  that  the  foot  rests  upon  an  island  which  from 
the  sea  appears  to  be  merely  a  barren  rock.  AVhat  could 
have  induced  the  people  to  dedicate  the  peak  to  Diana 
is  difficult  to  explam.  That  goddess  has  certainly  little 
here  to  preside  over ;  the  wire-bird  i^Charadius pecua)i)is), 
some  pheasants,  foruierly  introduced  from  China,  a  few 
partridges  and  wild  rabbits,  field-mice,  and  perhaps  now 
and  then  a  herd  of  cattle  that  have  strayed,  are  the  only 
larger  animals  seen  on  the  mountain. 

On  the  12th  of  April  we  departed  from  St.  Helena, 
and  in  five  days  reached  Ascension.  Never  have  I  set 
my  foot  in  a  more  desolate  place,  and  it  is  certainly  no 
figui'e  of  speech  when  the  people  of  St.  Helena  say,  "We 
live  upon  a  rock,  the  inhabitants  of  Ascension  upon  a 
cinder."  The  neighbourhood  of  the  garrison,  and  indeed 
the  greater  portion  of  the  island,  is  extremely  barren ; 
the  only  green  spot  is  the  highest  peak,  which  has  most 
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appropriately  been  named  "  CJreen  ^lountain."  On  Good 
Friday  several  j)arti('s  from  our  ship  ascended  it.  The 
distance  is  seven  miles,  but  appears  considerably  more, 
probably  on  account  of  the  monotonous  aspect  of  the 
district  through  which  the  road  leads.  It  wfis  interest- 
ing to  notice  how  at  every  step  the  vegetation  increased. 
In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  landing-])lace  there  were 
only  a  few  isolated  and  crippled  euphorbias  and  castor- 
oil  plants.  On  advancing  two  miles  they  became  more 
frequent,  and  were  joined  by  the  Vinca  rosea,  Ar(/emone 
Mcaiicana,  Nicotiana  Tabacum,  an  herbaceous  Conijjo- 
fiita,  an  Ainarmtthus,  and  the  Lycopersicum  escu/rnfiim. 
A  little  fm'ther  on  a  Crucifera,  a  Fanicmtt,  and  a  Si  da 
made  their  appearance ;  and  thus  by  degrees  the  soil 
became  more  and  more  clothed  with  verdure,  until  at 
last,  when  approaching  the  actual  summit,  a  total  change 
took  place,  and  we  found  ourselves  in  a  comparatively 
fertile  region. 

Ascension  was  formerly  uninhabited,  and,  excepting  a 
few  mosses,  lichens,  and  ferns,  destitute  of  any  vegeta- 
tion. About  eighteen  years  ago  however  the  British 
Government  ordered  trees  to  be  planted,  and  the  land  of 
Green  Mountain  to  be  cultivated.  Collectors  were  sent 
to  St.  Helena  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  to  gather  the 
vegetable  productions  of  those  regions.  The  newly  intro- 
duced plants  grew  up,  and  by  their  attraction  the  moisture 
has  increased.  Considering  the  progress  already  made, 
it  is  not  unreasonable  to  expect  that  in  time  the  whole 
of  Ascension  will  be  capable  of  supporting  vegetation. 
This  tune  could  undoubtedly  be  hastened  if  th(;  culti- 
vation were  extended  to  the  lower  ])arts.     Hitherto  the 
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want  of  fresh  water  lias  l)een  deemed  the  great  obstacle, 
but  this  might  b(;  successfully  surmounted  if  plants  were 
selected  which  can  be  sustained  by  salt  water  as  well  as 
bv  fresh,  so  that,  after  these  have  attracted  sufficient 
moisture  for  their  own  support,  the  irrigation  with  salt 
water  might  be  discontinued  without  injury  to  them.  1 
only  know  two  trees  of  this  nature,  the  Overal  {Varrnnia 
rotundi folia,  Alph.  UC.)  and  the  Algaroba  {Prosopis 
horrida,  Kunth) ;  these  are  found  in  Ecuador  and  New 
Granada  on  the  very  verge  of  the  ocean,  and  also  in  the 
most  arid  places  of  the  Peruvian  deserts,  where  some- 
times for  years  nothing  save  dew  is  known  to  fall.  They 
are  moreover  highly  useful.  The  berries  of  the  overal 
form  excellent  food  for  poultry,  and  the  algaroba  pro- 
duces a  bean  which  is  almost  the  sole  support  of  the  nu- 
merous horses,  mules,  donkeys,  and  goats  of  the  arid 
regions  of  Peru.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  the 
whole  vegetable  kingdom  two  plants  the  constitution  of 
which  is  better  adapted  for  the  island,  or  the  intro- 
duction of  which  would  be  attended  with  more  bene- 
ficial results,  both  directly  and  indirectly,  than  the  two 
alluded  to*. 

In  the  Government  Garden  we  met  a  corporal  of 
marines,  who  had  been  one  of  the  party  that  planted  the 
first  trees.  He  seemed  to  be  an  intelligent  person,  and, 
as  the  head-gardener  was  absent,  conducted  us  over  the 
whole  establishment.  We  soon  after  fell  in  with  two 
naval  officers,  and,  guided  by  them,  went  through  the 
various  tunnels.     They  explained  to  us  the  way  in  which 

*  Seeds  ill  lar^e  quantities  may  easily  be  obtained  of  any  trader  on 
the  Peruvian  coast,  at  little  or  no  expense. 
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the  water  is  collected  aiul  conducted  to  the  coast  ;  a  con- 
trivance so  nicely  regulated  that  hardly  a  dro])  of  rain  is 
lost.  We  were  also  shown  what  may  be  considered  the 
Licm  of  Ascension,  the  great  "  Pride  of  India"  {Mc/ia 
Azedarach,  Lhm.),  the  largest  tree  in  the  island;  it  stands 
in  a  creek,  is  fifty  feet  high,  and  has  a  stem  from  nine  to 
twelve  inches  in  diameter.  After  having  made  the  cir- 
cuit of  the  mountain,  we  ascended  to  its  sunnnit — the 
"  Bi(j  Peak!'  It  is  2800  feet  above  the  sea,  and  almost 
entirely  overgrown  with  ferns  and  bramble  {Itubus  pin- 
natm,  Willd.),  the  latter  being  one  of  the  plants  brought 
from  St.  H(3lena.  Several  seats  and  a  table  have  been 
put  up  on  the  highest  point.  The  view  is  (piite  pleasing: 
all  around  are  fields  cultivated  with  sweet  potatoes,  vege- 
table marrow,  pumpkins,  and  bananas,  while  at  a  dis- 
tance nothing  save  desolation  prevails.  How  great  must 
have  been  the  labour,  perseverance,  and  foresight  that 
could  produce  such  an  efiect,  and  change,  as  it  were,  a 
dreary  desert  into  a  fertile  and  inhabitable  region  ! 

On  the  20th  of  April  the  Herald  left  Ascension,  and, 
crossing  the  equator  on  the  26th  of  the  same  month,  she 
passed  in  latitude  30°  north  through  numerous  floes  of 
Sargassum  weed,  sighted  on  the  20th  and  21st  of  May 
the  islands  of  Flores  and  Corvo,  two  of  the  Azores,  and 
arrived  on  the  6th  of  June,  1851,  at  Spithead,  whence 
she  proceeded  to  Chatham  to  be  paid  ofi^. 

Thus  was  completed  a  voyage  which  will  ever  remain 
remarkable.  There  are  few  ships  that  have  gone  in  an 
equal  space  of  time  over  so  extensive  a  portion  of  the 
globe,  fiu'nished   a   greater   amount  of  hydrographical 
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data,  or  brought  together  more  extensive  collections  of 
ohjccts  of  natural  history,  tlian  H.M.S.  Herald,  during 
the  years  1845-1851,  and  1  need  only,  as  proofs  of  this 
assertion,  refer  to  the  foregoing  pages,  the  scries  of  charts 
which  the  Admiralty  has  made  public,  and  the  two  works 
on  the  Zoology  and  Botany,  which  have  already  received 
the  approbation  of  the  press. 

Captain  Kellett,  in  his  official  communications  to  the 
Admiralty,  more  than  once  alludes  to  the  excellent  con- 
duct of  the  officers  and  men  under  his  command,  and,  had 
he  undertaken  the  task  of  writing  this  Nan'ative,  he  would 
no  doubt  have  pointed  out,  with  that  deep  sense  of  justice 
which  characterizes  ;ill  his  proceedings,  those  who  had 
principally  co-operated  with  him  in  bringing  about  re- 
sults so  favourable.  Unfortunately,  his  sudden  departure 
for  the  Polar  regions  has  prevented  him  from  paying  this 
tribute  to  their  merit ;  and,  although  I  am  not  ignorant  of 
the  distinguished  services  rendered  by  most  of  my  ship- 
mates, yet  it  would  ill  become  me  to  carry  out  on  these 
points  the  intentions  of  the  gallant  Captain  under  whose 
command  it  is  my  pride  to  have  been  placed.  The  best 
proof  that  their  services  were  duly  acknowledged  in  those 
quarters  in  which  every  naval  man  is  most  desirous 
they  should  be  known,  is  that  the  Admiralty  marked 
their  sense  of  approbation  not  only  by  remunerating  all 
engaged  in  the  arduous  voyages  to  the  Arctic  regions 
with  double  pay  for  a  portion  of  the  time  they  were  thus 
occupied,  but  promoted  the  greater  number  of  the  officers 
to  a  higher  rank  or  employed  them  in  important  expe- 
ditions; while  their  estimation  of  Captain  Kellett  was 
marked  in  the  most  decisive  manner  by  giving  him  the 
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command  of  one  of  tlie  vessels  in  search  of  Sir  John 
Franklin,  placing  him  in  a  position  recpiiring  qualifica- 
tions of  the  highest  order.  Let  us  hope  that  Captain 
Kellett's  talents,  energy,  and  perseverance,  which  have 
hitherto  been  so  successfully  directed,  whether  to  the 
promotion  of  science,  or  against  the  enemies  of  his 
country,  may  be  equally  successful  when  employed  in 
the  cause  of  humanity. 
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NAUTICAL  REMARKS,  BY  HENRY  TROLLOPE,  Com.  R.N. 


Bay  of  Panama ;  Trollope  Rock,  San  Jose  Bank. 

This  shonl  is  situated  in  the  eastern  entrance  of  the  Bay  of  Panama; 
from  the  shoalest  part  a  rocky  patch  of  very  small  extent  with  only 
three  feet  water  upon  it.  The  tree  on  Galera  Island,  a  very  remarkable 
one,  towering  above  all  others  on  the  island,  bears  N.  57°  -iO'  VV. 
(true),  distant  nine  miles.  The  shoal  has  4,  5,  and  6  fathoms  upon  it, 
and  is  at  the  utmost  about  two  miles  from  north  to  south  and  tliree 
from  east  to  west;  surrounded  by  much  deeper  water,  10,  11,  15,  and 
20  fathoms.  The  marks  for  clearing  it,  if  coming  from  the  southward, 
are  as  follows : — if  intending  to  pass  to  the  eastward  of  the  shoal, 
keep  well  over  on  the  main  towards  Garaehine  Point,  observing  that 
before  the  Island  of  St.  Elmo  is  brought  on,  or  is  open  of  the  east 
end  of  Galera,  to  be  at  least  ten  miles  S.E.  by  E.  of  Galera :  observing 
these  directions  will  clear  the  shoal  altogether.  When  Cocoa  Island, 
a  remarkable  tree-capped  rock  on  the  south  end  of  San  Miguel  Island, 
comes  on  with  the  small  end  of  Galera  Island  bearing  west,  a  ship  will 
be  to  the  northward  of  it ;  always  bearing  in  mind  that  you  should  be, 
if  passing  east  of  the  shoal,  ten  or  twelve  miles  from  Galera,  if  west 
of  the  shoal,  not  more  than  four  or  five  miles  from  Galera.  After 
passing  Galera  the  course  to  Pelado  will  be  N.  \  W.  (magnetic), 
distance  twenty-five  miles.  The  course  is  plain  and  clear  throughout ; 
the  lead  and  a  good  look-out  will  amply  suffice,  as  the  shores  on  both 
sides  are  generally  steep  to,  and  free  from  dangers.  Pelado  is  a  flat 
level  island  of  very  small  extent  and  moderate  height,  perhaps  sixty  or 
seventy  feet  high ;  it  has  no  trees,  but  is  covered  with  a  coarse  prickly 
shrub,  making   the   machete  (a  sort  of  bill-hook  and  pruning-knife 
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(•()ml)iiu'(l)  n  useful  nrticl(!  in  {^cttitif^  to  tin;  sumiuit.  I'roni  I'riado 
iIk!  roiirse  to  Flamiiu'o  will  he  \V.  by  N.  (uiiij^iictic),  forty -hcvcii 
miles  distant.  Tiiis  part  ia  o([ually  friic;  from  hidden  tlan^ers  as  the 
fore^oiiif^;  tho  lead  and  a  eonnnoidy  decent  look-out  will  amply  sutlico  ; 
th(!  northern  shore  is  shallow  and  must  not  bo  approac^hod  too  closely, 
l)ut  the  l(;ad  points  this  out  far  better  than  any  description,  as  the  shoal- 
ing is  very  gradual.  Chepillo  Island,  and  tree  on  the  north  shore,  will 
be  remarked,  and  if  approaching  the  I'enrl  Islands  the  snuill  isle  of  San 
Hartolome  bt;tween  the  bright  silvery  beaches  of  Taboga.  I'achccpie 
and  Contadora  Islands  will  be  remarked  as  solely  covered  with  palm- 
trees,  the  a|)i)earancc  of  which,  unmixed  with  any  other,  I  do  not  re- 


member in  any  other  spot.  Cabrera,  with  its  three  peaks;  Taboga, 
for  which  it  is  sometimes  mistaken,  from  its  also  having  three  peaks  ; 
lastly  Flaminco,  Ancon,  and  the  towers  of  the  cathedral,  rise  to  view, 
and  you  may  anchor  as  convenient  oil'  I'erico  and  Flaniinco  Islands,  in 
G  or  7  fathoms,  or  go  nearer  the  town  in  3^  and  4  fathoms,  being 
however  careful  to  avoid  the  Baja  d'Afucra,  the  marks  for  avoiding 
which  arc  as  follows : — Centre  of  I'ortola  Island  on  with  San  Jose 
(N.  38°  E.,  magnetic)  leads  to  the  eastward  of  it  three-tjuarters  of  a 
mile.  Centre  of  Portola  just  touching  the  east  tangent  of  Flaminco, 
leads  about  a  cable's  length  to  the  eastward  of  it.  The  south  end  of 
Ancon  Hill  on  with  the  south-east  bastion  of  the  city,  clears  it  on  the 
south  about  a  cable's  length*.  The  north  end  of  Aneon  Hill  on  with 
the  north-east  bastion,  leads  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  it.  The  south  end 
of  Ancon  Hill  on  with  the  inner  part  of  the  north-west  bastion,  leads 
on  the  Baja  d'Afuera,  in  its  shoalest  part  If  fathoms  at  low  water. 
The  northern  and  highest  part  of  Changmel  on  with  the  east  tangent 
of  Perieo  Island,  bearing  S.W.  (magnetic),  leads  just  to  the  southward 
of  the  shoal.  This  rocky  patch  is  of  very  small  extent,  and  is  said  to 
have  at  lowest  spring-tides  only  If  fathoms.  I  sounded  all  round  and 
had  great  difficulty  in  finding  it ;  at  low  water,  neap-tides,  we  had  3 
and  2i,  surrounded  by  3^  and  4  fathoms  on  all  sides. 

Bearings  of  anchorage  at  Panama: — 3^  to  3|  fathoms  (lowest 
sprmgs)  ;  Uraba  Peak  on  with  San  Jose,  S.  6°  W.  (magnetic) ;  Bruja 
Point  on  with  the  west  tangent  of  Nao  Island  S.  47°  W.  (magnetic)  ; 
Venado  Isle  on  with  Punta  Bruja. 

Bearings  of  anchorage  off  Flaminco  Island : — 6  fathoms  (lowest 
springs) ;  east  tangent  of  Taboguilla  on  with  or  open  of  the  west  tan- 
gent of  San  Jose  Eock,  and  the  north  end  of  Changmel  midway  between 
Flaminco  and  Perieo ;  San  Jose  Kock  S.  13°  E. 
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High  water  at  full  and  ohangc  at  'I'l.boga  .'{h.  KWn.;   greatest  rini* 
20  feet. 

San  Jose  del  Cahu,  Calif ornin. 

The  Bay  of  San  Jose  is  an  iudilfcrt'iit  roadstead  at  the  extreme  of 
the  Oaliforiiian  I'eniiisula.  It  is  entirely  exposed  from  N.K.  by  the  K. 
t.)  S.8.W. ;  the  water  is  deep  even  close  to  the  shore,  and  a  hole  having 
40  or  50  fathoms  exists  in  the  best  part.  It  is  however  a  eonvenimt 
place  for  obtaining  watcsr,  as  well  as  for  fresh  beef  and  vegetables. 
Fruit,  such  as  figs  and  oranges,  milk,  Mexican  cheese,  and  one  or  two 
other  articles  may  be  procured  from  the  village,  which  is  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  stream.  Ouc  of  the  marks  for  the  bay 
will  be  the  high  range  of  hills  running  to  the  X.Fi. ;  the  reiiuirkable 
thumb  peak  of  San  Lazaro  standing  up  like  a  pinnacle  is  the  highest 
of  the  range,  while  the  vallev  of  the  river  is  elcarlv  detined  between 
this  range  on  the  left  and  a  much  lower  range  of  i)iunaeles,  craters, 
and  tlat  table-lands  on  the  right.  The  coast  for  tive  or  six  leagues 
to  the  N.E.  is  free  from  danger,  Rumiing  along  the  coast  from  the 
eastward,  Punta  Gorda  (the  northernmost  point  of  the  bay)  is  too 
ren).arkable  to  escape  notice — a  flat  white  hill  of  moderate  height, 
perhaps  150  or  180  feet  high,  with  several  pyramidid  hills  to  the  left, 
particularly  a  group  of  three  in  one  with  a  flat-topped  crater-like  hill 
or  truncated  cone  near  it,  and  a  flat  level  phiin  with  a  singh;  conical 
hill  in  it  to  the  right ;  the  long  playa,  or  sandy  beach,  will  then  be  seen, 
running  along  which  you  will  soon  distinguish  the  stream  and  a  flag- 
staff on  a  slightly  elevated  mouiul.  The  coast  may  in  any  part  be  ap- 
proached without  danger,  having  5  or  6  fathoms  close  to,  but  deepen- 
ing very  rapidly.  To  avoid  letting  go  your  anchor  in  the  50-fathom 
hole,  keep  the  flagstaff  open  to  the  westward  of  the  high  peak  of  San 
Lazaro,  or  thumb,  as  we  called  it,  the  latter  bearing  N.VV.  by  W.,  when 
a  vessel  may  anchor  in  13  to  IB  fathoms  (soft  miul),  three-quarters  of 
a  mile  from  the  shore.  The  river  is  50  yards  to  the  left  of  the  flag- 
staff', and  at  low  water,  when  there  is  but  little  surf  on  the  beach, 
affords  an  excellent  supply.  It  is  however  liable  to  interruptions ; 
strong  north-west  breezes  raise  a  heavy  surf  on  the  beach,  rendering 
landing  somewhat  difficult.  However,  with  a  party  on  shore  filling 
and  a  hauling-line  for  the  casks,  we  completed  very  expeditiously,  getting 
forty  tons  on  board  in  thirty  hours.  The  sea  at  high  water  percolates 
through  the  sand,  rendering  the  water  brackish  and  unfit  for  use :  this 
can  be  remedied  by  going  higher  up  the  stream,  but  the  labour  is  of 
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course  more.  Horses  are  good  and  easily  obtained.  There  are  no 
remains  of  the  Franciscan  Mission  of  San  Jose,  the  origin  of  the  place  ; 
and  the  village  is  but  a  poor  straggling  place,  which,  1  believe,  almost 
grew  up  during  the  war  with  America.  The  flagstalF  is  in  23°  3'  15" 
N.,  109°  37'  53"  W.,  variation  2°  28'  53"  easterly.  Off  a  rocky  cliff 
between  Capes  Palma  and  Pafia  there  is  a  shoal  about  one  mile  off 
the  shore,  which  we  did  not  examine ;  the  cliff  is  in  23°  26'  53"  N., 
109°  23'  30"  W. 

Angles  for  anchorage  at  San  Jose  del  Cabo : — 13^  fathoms,  mud. 
Punta  Gorda  and  Peak  of  San  Lazaro  113°  48';  Punta  Gorda  N. 
41°  E.  (magnetic) ;  Punta  Gorda  and  Coast  Peak  26° ;  Coast  Peak  and 
Flagstaff  97°;  Flagstaff  N.  82°  W.  (magnetic). 


W'' 


Guaymas,  Gulf  of  California. 

Guaymas  once  having  been  seen  cannot,  with  ordinary  attention,  be 
mietiiken ;  the  whole  coast  is  so  remarkable  that  one  is  only  at  a  loss  to 
say  which  is  the  most  prominent  landmark ;  nevertheless,  as  Pajaros 
Island  lies  right  before  the  entrance  when  ten  or  twelve  miles  to  the 
eastward,  it  is  a  perfectly  blind  harbour ;  a  stranger  without  a  chart 
might  well  be  in  doubt  as  to  the  entrance.  Cape  Haro,  a  bold,  bluff 
headland,  jutting  out  due  south  to  seaward,  and  rising  with  a  wall-like 
cliff  200  feet  from  the  water,  is  the  best  mark  for  the  harbour;  it  has 
14  or  15  fathoms  touching  the  rocks,  and  the  entrance  between  Tri- 
nidad (an  island  so  called  from  the  distinct  manner  in  which  it  is  formed 
in  three  divisions  united  at  their  base)  and  Pajaros  is  clear  and  free 
from  danger,  only  taking  care  to  give  the  points,  particularly  Punta 
Baja,  a  berth  of  half  a  cable's  length ;  the  lead  is  quite  sufficient  guide 
for  going  in.  Secondly,  the  white  smooth  beach  of  Cochore,  extending 
uninterruptedly  from  the  Morro  Inglese  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour, 
twelve  miles  to  the  eastward,  and  terminated  suddenly  by  a  still  more 
remarkable  hill,  called  Cerro  Tordillo,  or,  as  we  termed  it,  Morro  Afulva, 
lies  in  such  contradistinction  to  the  extraordinary  mass  of  hills  forming 
the  peninsula,  out  of  which  the  harbour  of  Guaymas  is  hollowed  like  the 
crater  of  a  volcano,  that  it  is  from  the  contrast  almost  equally  remark- 
able. Further  to  the  northward  are  the  remarkable  peaks  called  Tetas 
de  Cabra  (Goat's  Teats).  Some  have  recommended  these  to  be  made,  as 
the  prevalent  wind  is  from  N.W.,  and  there  is  certainly  no  advantage 
to  be  gained  by  getting  over  on  the  Cochore  shore,  while  by  making 
the  land  to  the  windward  of  Cape  Haro  a  ship  will  have  the  prevalent 
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breeze  and  current  in  her  favour.  The  Tetas  de  Cabra  are  about  ten 
miles  N.VV.  by  W.  of  Cape  llaro ;  they  stand  on  tlie  west  shore  of  a 
large  deep  bay,  which  has  several  patches  of  rocks  and  islets  in  it. 
Pajaros  Isle  forms  of  itself  an  excellent  harbour;  in  fact,  the  space 
between  Trinidad,  Pajaros,  and  Morro  Inglese  is  ecpial  as  far  as  se- 
curity, and  superior  as  to  depth  of  water,  to  the  harbour  itself;  the 
advantage  the  latter  has,  is  in  there  being  a  better  access  into  the  in- 
terior. The  tides  are  very  irregular  except  at  full  and  change ;  there 
appears  to  be  only  one  tide  in  the  twelve  hours,  but  then  the  usual 
interval  occurs  between  high  and  low  water.  The  greatest  rise  and 
fall  we  observed  during  our  stay  was  4  feet ;  high  water  8h.  a.m. 

Latitude,  Punta  de  Arena  27°  B5'  15"  N. ;  longitude,  110°  51'  10" 
W. ;  17'  53"  west  of  Mazatlan.  Cape  Haro,  S.E.  extreme,  27°  50'  30" 
N. ;  longitude,  110°  51'  40"  W.  Variation  of  the  compass,  10°  29'  19" 
easterly.  The  average  height  of  the  barometer  in  January  was  29*94 
inches.     Mean  temperature  76°  Fahrenheit. 

Notes  relating  to  the  Currents  in  the  North  Pacijic  Ocean. 

On  the  9th  of  May,  1848,  we  weighed  from  the  Isle  of  Taboga,  and 
were  taken  in  tow  by  H.M.  Steam-ship  Sampson.  We  made  sail  to  a 
moderate  breeze  from  N.W.,  standing  to  the  southward,  the  Pandora 
astern  of  us.  When  in  the  latitude  of  Punta  Mala  we  hauled  up  west, 
and,  the  wind  heading,  shortened  and  furled  sails ;  the  difference  was  at 
once  perceptible;  we  were  going  7  and  6|  before,  now,  with  calm  and  mo- 
derate breezes  ahead,  only  6  and  5^ ;  westerly  and  S.W.  winds  prevailed. 
On  Friday,  the  12  th  of  May,  we  cast  off  the  Pandora ;  she  made  sail 
N.W.  for  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  we  continued  our  course  to  the  west- 
ward :  having  her  in  tow  did  not  make  so  material  a  difterence  in  our 
speed  as  we  might  have  expected.  Sunday,  the  14th  of  May,  in  7°  19' 
N.  and  89°  20'  W.,  the  Sampson,  having  towed  us  660  miles,  cast  us 
off  on  a  drizzling  rainy  morning ;  she  stood  east  on  the  starboard  tack 
with  a  light  breeze  from  S,  and  S.S.E.,  while  we  continued  our  course 
to  the  westward.  We  had  now  a  succession  of  baffling  winds,  S.W., 
W.,  and  N.W.,  so  that  she  appeared  to  fall  oft'  on  both  tacks;  heavy 
rains,  occasional  squalls,  then  a  day  or  two  of  fine  weather,  but  the 
wind  never  favouring  us  for  a  moment.  On  Tuesday,  the  23rd  of  May, 
in  10°  54'  N.,  96°  42',  we  were  one  thousand  miles  AV.  by  N.  of  Punta 
Mala.  The  table  shows  the  set  of  the  current  on  each  day,  but  the 
mean  of  the  whole  amounted  to  170'  S.,  69°  E. 
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In  1846  we  sailed  from  Taboga  on  the  16th  of  April,  running  out 
of  the  Bay  of  Panama  with  a  fine  north-west  breeze,  which,  as  at  tliis 
time  (May,  1848),  failed  us  as  we  cleared  Punta  Mala.  In  three  days  we 
were  off  Quibo  and  Quicara,  meeting  light  south-west  and  southerly 
breezes.  A  current  in  that  time  set  us  S.  56°,  W.  75'.  We  were 
baffled  with  light  airs,  calms,  etc.,  S.W.  and  N.W.,  making  very  slow 
progress.  On  the  11th  of  May  in  10°  N.  and  96°  W.,  or  one  titousand 
miles  W.  by  N.  of  Punta  Mala  ;  the  daily  set  is  seen  in  the  table,  but 
the  mean  will  be  S.  10°,  W.  88',  forming  a  most  striking  difference  to 
what  we  have  this  year  experienced  in  the  same  part  of  the  ocean.  In 
1848  the  wind  still  continued  to  baffle  us;  snarp  squalls,  heavy  rain, 
calms  occasionally,  but  without  bringing  any  change  in  the  breeze ;  it 
was  steady  in  unsteadiness,  N.W.,  W.,  S.W.,  so  that  she  fell  off  on 
both  tacks  most  provokiugly ;  our  progress  was  thirty  or  forty  miles  a 
day,  sometimes  S.W.,  at  others  N.W. 

On  June  the  12th  we  were  in  the  meridian  of  Cape  San  Lucas, 
11°  28'  N.,  109°  56'  W.,  about  nine  hundred  miles  W.  by  N.  of  our 
position  on  the  23rd  of  May.  The  daily  set  is  seen  in  the  table,  but 
the  mean  only  amounts  to  nineteen  miles  N.  43°  W.,  forming  again 
a  striking  difference  from  what  we  experienced  in  1846.  We  passed 
over  nearly  the  same  tract  of  ocean  in  that  year  between  May  11th  and 
19th  ;  the  set  then  amounted  to  ninety-eight  miles  N.  83°  W.,  but  we 
then  fell  in  with  the  trade-wind  on  May  17th  in  9°  51'  N.  and  103°  57' 
W.,  which  no  doubt  influenced  the  set.  In  fact,  the  sets  of  the  currents 
during  the  early  part  of  both  passages  were  so  different,  yet  the  general 
direction  of  the  wind  so  similar,  that  on  this  ground  alone  the  differ- 
ence cannot  be  accounted  for.  In  1846,  between  Panama  and  our 
falling  in  with  the  trade-wind,  April  16th  and  May  17th,  in  10°  N., 
104°  W.,  the  currents  set  with  a  great  degree  of  regularity  in  three 
different  directions : — 

April  16th  to  20th  7°  13'  N.     84°  45'  W.     S.  56°  W.  75' 

April  20th  to  May  1st    10°  23'  N.     89°  00'  W.     N.  47°  E.  139' 

May  18th  to  17th  9°  51'  N.   103°  37'  W.     S.  52°  W.  154'. 

After  falling  in  with  the  trade-wind  in  1846  until  we  got  into  the 

latitude  and  longitude  of  our  meeting  with  the  trade-wind  in  1848 

(14°  24'  N.,  121°  W.),  the  currents  followed  the  direction  of  the  wind 

with  great  regularity,  averaging  about  20'  a  day,  or  S.  57',  W.  171'  in 

eight  days.     In  1848,  with  different  winds  in  the  same  part  of  the 

ocean  (9°  51'  N.,  103°  37'  W.,  to  14°  24'  N.  and  1^1°  W.).   June  4th 

to  June  24th,  the  first  ten  days  with  variable  winds  from  W.S.W.  and 
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N.W.,  the  set  was  S.  46°  W.  96'.  The  last  ten  days  the  whole  set 
was  N.  45°,  W.  91',  the  winds  generally  the  same,  with  the  exception 
of  three  days,  June  20  to  June  23,  when  we  were  carried  four  hundred 
miles  N.W.  by  a  steady  breeze  from  S.W.  This  apparently  gave  a 
direction  to  the  current  in  accordance  to  the  wind,  for  during  the 
second  and  third  days  the  direction  was  found  to  be  N.E.  29',  both 
days  included. 

Thus  we  find  in  the  last-named  tract  of  ocean,  in  one  year,  with  the 
regular  trade-wind,  during  eight  days,  in  a  distance  of  one  thousand 
miles,  we  were  set  S.W.  by  W.  171',  or  about  20'  a  day,  tvith  the  wind. 
In  the  next  year,  with  variable  winds  from  N.W.,  W.,  and  S.W.,  during 
twenty  days  we  were  set  138  miles  nearly  due  west,  or  six  miles  and  a 
lialf  a  day,  directly  against  the  average  wind.  Whether  to  attribute  these 
apparently  contradictory  results  to  current  or  error  in  the  reckoning  is 
the  question.  On  the  one  hand  we  may  be  led  to  place  some  confidence 
in  the  difference  between  dead  reckoning  and  observations,  by  its  uni- 
form rate  in  two  different  years.  When  running  through  the  trade-wind 
in  1846,  steering  a  N.W.  by  W.  course  for  2700  miles,  we  were  set 
270  miles  S.  53°  W.  in  twenty-five  days,  or  nearly  eleven  miles  a  day. 
In  1848,  steering  a  W.  by  N.  course  for  4300  miles,  we  were  set  S. 
56°  W.  273  miles  in  twenty-nine  days,  or  nine  miles  and  a  half  a  day. 
Again,  on  leaving  the  trade-wind  and  hauling  in  for  the  Straits  of 
Juan  de  Fuca,  the  whole  difference  amounted  only  to  thirteen  miles 
N.  7°  E.,  and  this  with  westerly  winds  prevailing  seven  days  out  of 
the  ten  we  wei-e  getting  over  the  1100  miles.  In  1848,  when  going 
to  Petropaulowski,  the  difference  was  still  less;  in  1360  miles  the 
whole  set  only  amounted  to  eight  miles  S.  35°  W.  But  as  if  to  destroy 
these  results.  Captain  Beeehey  says,  in  the  Blossom  the  whole  set  be- 
tween Oneehow  and  l*etropaulovvski  was  N.  25°  W.  fifty-two  miles : 
ours  was  S.  63°  W.  ninety-tiiree  miles,  A  current  which  Captain 
Beeehey  and  Admiral  Liitke  mention  in  the  thirty-fifth  parallel,  we 
did  not  experience,  in  an  equal  degree  at  all  events.  On  May  26,  in 
35°  45'  N.  and  160°  E.,  our  difference  was  N.  73°  E.  20' ;  on  the  day 
before  N.  47°  W.  6';  on  the  day  after  S.  19°  W.  six  miles;  whereas 
Captain  Beechey's  was  S.  40°  E.  50'  in  three  days,  but  he  had  light 
winds  and  calms,  and  we  a  steady  breeze  from  S.W. 

In  our  passage  from  Chepoonskoi  Noss  to  Cape  Derby,  Norton  Sound, 
the  winds  varied  between  S.W.  and  N.W.  generally ;  very  moderate, 
occasionally  a  heavy  swell,  but  not  remarkably  so.      The  whole  set 
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amounted  to  one  luimlrod  miles  S.  27°  K.  in  thirtocu  diiys,  the  dis- 
stance  about  1300  miles.  (''>ing  up  between  JJehring's  Island  and  the 
main,  we  kept  on  the  Asiatic  shore,  but  did  not  make  the  land  until  the 
26th  of  August,  when  Cape  Navarin  was  in  sight.  Crossing  the  Gulf  of 
Anadir  the  set  was  in  one  day  S.  22°  W.  and  the  next  S.  21°  E.,  giving 
in  forty-eiglit  hours  a  set  of  40'  to  the  southward.  On  Wednesuav,  the 
30th  of  August,  off  Cape  Tehapline  and  Tchukotsky  Noss,  a  boat  was 
lowered  and  anchored  in  30  fathoms  water,  five  or  six  miles  from  the 
shore  ;  but  this  trial  gave  a  different  result  altogether,  it  being 
E.N.E.  (true),  one  to  two  knots  an  hour.  Captain  King  mentions 
having  lowered  a  boat  oft'  Cape  Tehapline,  and  gives  the  set  N.  by  E. 
half  a  mile  an  hour ;  but  he  adds  that  it  was  not  considered  to  be  a 
current,  but  the  effect  of  a  long  southerly  swell. 

On  the  31st  of  August  St.  Lawrence  Island  was  in  sight.  We  passed 
it  to  the  northward,  and  with  a  fi'csh  north-westerly  breeze  ran  for 
Norton  Sound,  and,  to  our  surprise,  made  Sledge  Island  at  4-h.  in  the 
afternoon,  having  been  set  thirty-seven  miles  S.  76°  E.  in  forty-eight 
hours ;  it  must  be  remembered  however  that  we  were  baffled  for  twelve 
or  fourteen  hours  with  calm  light  winds  and  fogs,  during  which  little 
could  be  observed  as  to  how  she  ^vas  drifting,  etc. 

Between  Cape  Derby  and  Behring's  Strait  the  whole  amount"  of 
current  or  difference  betjveen  the  dead  reckoning  and  observations 
amounted  to  37',  S.  58°  W.  Captains  King  and  Beechey  both  mention 
a  strong  northerly  current,  particidarly  the  former,  who  says  in  both 
years  the  Eesolution  and  Discovery  were  set  20'  in  24h.  through  the 
Strait.  In  our  own  case,  both  going  and  returning,  we  found  it  the 
reverse,  particularly  when  leaving  Kotzebue  Sound  for  the  southward. 
On  each  day  the  set  was  so  regular  that  it  could  hardly  have  been  the 
effect  of  accident  or  error ;  it  would  seem,  from  its  direction,  to  have 
come  from  the  American  shore  towards  the  coast  of  .^sia,  where,  finding 
itself  cheeked,  it,  with  increased  velocity,  found  vent  between  the  Dio- 
mede  Isles  and  East  Cape ;  it  was  here  we  found  it  in  its  greatest 
strength.  The  daily  set  is  seen  in  the  table,  the  whole  amounting  to 
S.  60°  W.  160  miles,  or  nine  miles  a  day;  the  going  and  returning 
passage  giving  a  somewhat  similar  result,  particularly  in  that  part 
where  the  passage  was  the  same,  namely,  between  Petropaulowski  and 
St.  Lawrence  Island.  When  oft'  St.  Lawrence  Island,  returning  from 
Kotzebue  Sound  in  October,  the  current  amounted  to  twenty-two  miles 
S.  82°  E.,  and,  as  mentioned  before,  in  August  S.  76°  E.  37',  a  suffi- 
cient resemblance  at  difterent  times  and  under  dift'erent  circumstances 
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to  make  it  remarkable.  x\  discrepancy  appears,  according  to  general  re- 
port, in  the  currents  we  met  with  in  the  entrance  of  Bcli ring's  Strait,  and 
also  in  one  respect  in  what  we  ourselves  experienced.  Captains  Cook, 
King,  and  IJeechey,  all  speak  of  a  northerly  current ;  Sir  John  Barrow 
mentions  it  as  a  well-known  and  undoubted  fact,  but  docs  not  state  his 
authority ;  the  one  instance  in  our  own  case  was  in  the  boat  oil'  Tchu- 
kotsky,  when  its  direction  was  E.N.E.  (true),  one  to  two  knots  an  hour. 

Between  Pctropaulowski  and  Guadelupe  there  is  nothing  to  remark 
upon.  We  did  not  experience  anything  of  the  strong  easterly  set  men- 
tioned by  Admiral  Liitke  and  Becchey.  Strong  N.W.  and  westerly 
breezes  carried  us  on  two  hundred  miles  a  day,  a  rolling  swell  after  us  ; 
on  the  22nd  one  struck  the  ship  heavily,  and  stove  the  gnlley  on  the 
starboard  cpiartcr.  We  made  Guadalupe  on  the  15th  of  November 
twenty-live  days  from  Pctropaulowski ;  avoiding  the  trade-winil  we  fell 
into  the  N.W.  winds  off  the  coast  of  California  in  37°  N.  and  132°  W., 
having  had  a  spurt  of  N.N.E.,  E.,  and  S.E.  winds  for  three  days  in 
44°  mid  43°  N.,  160°,  158°  W.  The  whole  amount  of  current  in  the 
four  thousand  miles  S.  30°  W.  100',  averaging  four  miles  a  day. 

This  was  the  second  time  we  had  made  the  voyage  from  San  Bias  to 
Panama,  but  the  results  are  little  satisfactory  as  to  forming  any  con- 
clusion of  their  general  direction,  except  in  one  respect,  that  they  always 
appear  contrary,  and  that  it  is  about  the  most  tedious  and  provoking 
piece  of  navigation  that  could  well  be  found. 

From  San  Bias  to  Acapulco  the  land  was  in  sight  from  three  to  tiv(! 
leagues  distant ;  the  winds  were  light  and  variable  with  frecpient  calms  ; 
they  were  very  much  the  same  in  184G,  when  we  were  nearer  the  liind.  In 
this  year  the  mean  direction  in  eight  days  was  S.  36°  E.  tvveiity-fivc 
miles,  while  in  1846  in  the  same  time  it  was  N.  81°  W.  sixteen  miles. 
In  1846-47  w'e  kept  the  land  in  sight  the  whole  way  from  Acapulco  to 
(Jape  Blanco ;  the  mean  of  all  the  currents  in  nineteen  days  amounted 
to  S.  29°  E.  74'  in  this  year  1848-49.  We  were  180  miles  off  the 
shore  and  were  sixteen  days  in  getting  sight  of  Cape  Blanco  de  Nicoya ; 
the  mean  of  all  the  currents  amounted  to  forty-two  miles  N.  77°  VV. 
During  the  28rd  and  27th  of  December,  1848,  in  11°  35'  N.  and  93° 
W.,  and  9°  36'  N.  90°  35'  W.,  the  currents  were  strong  and  more  regular 
than  usual ;  a  heavy  westerly  swell  accompanied  light  winds  IVom  N.E. 
and  N.N.E. ;  a  Tehiuvntepec  gale  had  probably  been  blowing,  and  the 
waters  were  now  returning  northwards,  the  direction  raoditicd  by  the 
N.E.  winds,  which  were  steady  for  two  or  three  days.  But  it  was  on 
making  Cape;  Blanco  that  we  experienced  the  full  strength  of  a(lv(!rs(! 
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currents.  For  six  days  we  kept  the  Cape  and  Island  in  sight ;  even 
after  clcarinj>;  it  the  eurrcnts  increased  rather  than  diminished,  as  will 
be  best  seen  hy  the  table. 

We  were  sixteen  days  getting  over  a  distance  of  1 50  miles,  during 
which  time  we  were  set  S.  84°  W.  2(i0'.  In  18t7,  at  the  same  time 
of  year,  the  weather  generally  speaking  very  similar,  we  were  oidy 
eight  days  doing  the  same  distance,  and  the  mean  of  all  the  currents 
only  amounted  to  thirty-nine  miles  west.  On  the  ]  7th  of  January, 
1849,  we  made  Port  Pinas ;  on  the  1 8th  of  January  Galera  Island  was 
in  sight,  and  at  Ih.  30m.  p.m.  on  the  19th  anchored  off  Flaminco, 
Panama.  Captaui  Hall's  abstract  of  the  currents  on  the  south-west 
coast  of  Mexico,  only  prove  the  strength  and  even  violence  with  which 
they  occiisionally  run ;  his  strongest  set  was  experienced  in  91°  and 
93°  W.  three  or  four  leagues  from  the  land ;  in  six  days  it  amounted 
to  210  miles  S.S.E.  When  only  180  miles  from  Acapuleo,  a  distance 
he  took  nine  days  to  accomplish,  he  was,  in  that  time,  set  153'  E.  by  S. 

On  the  19th  of  March,  1849,  we  sailed  from  Point  Burica  for  the 
Sandwich  Isles,  leaving  the  coast  one  month  earlier  than  in  1846, 
and  nearly  two  months  than  in  1848.  Although  detained  by  frequent 
calms,  the  passage  was  certainly  more  favourable  than  in  former  years. 
The  currents  were  strong  and  generally  adverse,  in  the  first  part  of  the 
passage  particularly  ;  in  fact,  they  divide  themselves  into  diiferent  sets ; 
the  first  between  Point  Burica  and  lat.  8°  45'  N.,  long.  87°  10'  W., 
secondly,  from  this  to  lat.  9°  35'  N.,  long.  109°  55'  W.  In  the  first 
period  of  nineteen  days  the  whole  distance  was  only  264  miles,  and  the 
mean  of  all  the  currents  amounted  to  262'  N.  85°  E.,  but  the  calms 
were  so  long  and  fretjuent,  and  the  winds  so  light  and  baffling,  that 
much  of  this  must  be  attributed  to  error  or  the  impossibility  of  keeping 
a  correct  reckoning.  In  the  second  period,  eleven  days,  the  wliole 
distance  was  1360  miles ;  the  mean  of  all  the  currents  amounted  to 
S.  77°W.  222  miles. 

On  the  8th  of  April  a  breeze  from  N.E.  set  in  so  steadily  that  we 
considered  it  the  trade-wind,  but,  after  carrying  us  seven  or  eight  hun- 
dred miles,  it  died  away,  and  we  had  a  period  of  calms,  light  airs,  va- 
riable winds,  rain,  thunder  and  lightning,  and  it  was  not  until  the  12tli 
of  April,  in  8°  39'  N.  and  102°  31'  W.,  that  we  fairly  may  be  said  to 
have  had  the  trade-wind ;  it  certainly  was  not  so  strong  as  in  previous 
years,  when  we  were  later  in  the  season.  This  was  the  third  time  we 
had  made  this  passage ;  it  is  interesting  to  compare  the  results  of  the 
mean  of  all  the  currents  in  different  years. 
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Yi-ar. 

(!urroiits. 

Dates. 

Route,  Distance,  etc. 

1840 

1848 

1849 
1850 

S.72°VV.112° 
S.  72°E.152° 
N.45°W,91° 

S.  59°  E.  50° 

S.  60°  E,  57° 

C  April  16 
(  May  18 
C  MaV  10 
(June  12 
f  June  13 
(  June  14 

1  March  19 
(April  19 

C  April  4 
(April  12 

raimmatolO°N.an(l  10t°W.: 

1450  miles  in  31  days. 
Panama  to  8°  39' xN.  100°  VV.: 

1500  miles  in  33  davs, 
8°  39' N.  110°  W.  to  14°  5r\. 

and  119°  34'  W. :   700  miles 

in  10  days. 
Point  Burica.Costa  llica  to 9°  35' 

N.  and  109°  55'  VV. :    1580 

miles  in  31  days. 
Mazatlan  to  Clarion  Island  :  550 

miles  in  8  days. 

KUNNINGS   THROUGH    THE    TRADE-WINDS. 


Year. 

Currents. 

Dates. 

Distanee 

1 

1846 

S.54°W.274' 

(■  May  19 
(June  13 

i  2460  miles  in  24  days 

1848 

S.52°W.189' 

June  25  to  July  12 

2450      „ 

17    „ 

j> 

S.  65°\V.   86' 

July  12  to  July  23 

1700      „ 

11    „ 

1849 

S.69°W.234' 

April  20  to  :\Iay  8 

2500      „ 

16    „ 

»> 

N.83°W.165' 

]\Iay  20  to  June  7 

1700      „ 

19    „ 

1850 

S.  67°W.168' 

April  12  to  May  5 

2400      „ 

23    „ 

>> 

S.85°W.101' 

May  25  to  June  7 

1800*    „ 

14    „ 

In  1846  fell  in  with  the  N.E.  trade-wind  on  the  19th  of  May  in 
10°  N.  103°  W. ;  after  carrying  us  2450  miles  it  failed  in  34°  N.  141° 
W.  In  1848  (June  25)  fell  in  with  the  trade-wind  in  14°  24'  N.  and 
121°  W.;  after  carrying  us  2300  miles  to  the  Sandwich  Isles  (July  12) 
and  1700  miles  further,  it  failed  on  the  23rd  of  July,  in  31°  N.  and 
169°  E.  In  1849  fell  in  with  the  trade-wind  in  9°  35'  N.  and  100°  55' 
W. ;  it  carried  us  to  the  Sandwich  Isles,  a  distance  2900  miles,  on  the 
8th  of  May.  Leaving  Tahoora  on  the  20th  of  May  it  carried  us  1680 
miles  further,  when  we  lost  it,  the  7th  of  June,  in  31°  44'  N.  and 
170°  41'  E.    In  1850  we  did  not  meet  the  regular  trade-wind  (leaving 

*  Averaging  nine  miles  and  a  half  a  day,  following  generally  the 
direction  of  the  wind. 
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Mazatlaii  on  April  4)  until  ofV  Clarion  Island  in  18°  22'  N.  and  114° 
38'  W. ;  it  carried  us  to  tlio  Sandwich  Islands  on  the  5th  of  May,  a 
distance  of  2200  miles,  i  saving  Tahoora  on  the  2r)th  of  May,  after 
carrying  us  1800  miles,  it  failed  in  34°  N.  and  173°  E.  on  June  7. 

The  regular  action  of  the  currents  within  the  inllucncc  of  the  trade- 
winds  is  seen  at  once,  but  in  other  parts  of  the  ocean  they  apparently 
follow  no  law.  Our  results  must  necessarily  be  imperfect,  and  to  a 
certain  degree  unsatisfactory.  Wind  appears  to  have  but  little  effect, 
even  with  the  prevalent  westerly  gales  between  Karatchatka  and  the 
north-west  coast  of  Asia.  In  one  year  the  mean  of  the  currents 
amounted  to  100  miles  S.  30"  W.,  and  in  the  following  to  162  miles 
S.  54°  E.  Such  difTcrcnces,  occurring  again  and  again,  diminish  very 
much  one's  faith  in  the  accuracy  of  the  means  employed,  and  in  fact, 
were  it  not  for  the  regularity  of  the  set  in  four  successive  voyages 
within  the  influence  of  the  trade-winds,  we  should  be  inclined  to  put 
the  whole  on  one  side  as  worse  than  useless,  and  only  calculated  to 
mislead.  It  must  however  be  remembered  that  the  voyages  of  one 
ship,  however  extended,  form  little  more  than  a  single  link  in  the 
chain ;  and  further  knowledge  may  clear  up  contradictions  and  prove 
that  Nature,  here  as  elsewhere,  has  nothing  contrary. 


,■  Kit 
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lleigJds  ascertained  with  the  Barometer  and  by  Trigonometrical  Measure- 
ment, hy  Captain  Henry  Kellett,  C.B.,  II.M.S.  Herald. 

Feet. 

Santiago,  Chile (Bar.)     1868 

Curacaria,  on  the  road  to  Santiago  from  Valparaiso  (Bar.)       667 

CuestaPrado (Bar.)     2585 

Cucsta  Zapato (Bar.)     2008 

Casa  Blanca (Bar.)       846 

Mountain  of  Aconcagua  (Tr.  Mt.  from  Valparaiso  and 

Pichidanque) 23004 

Right  Peak  of  San  Martin's  Isle,  coast  of  California  (Bar.)       548 
Back  Peak  Station,  one  of  the  lower  peaks  in  the  south- 
east part  of  Cerros  Island,  coast  of  California   (Bar.)       954 
Cross  Hills,  City  of  Guayaquil,  Eastern     .     .     .     (Bar.)       247 
„       '  Middle      .     .     .     (Bar.)       326 

„  Western    .     .     .     (Bar.)       284 
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Feet. 

)     1868 

1       667 

2585 

I     2008 

846 

23004 

548 

954 

247 

S26 

284 
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Table  Hill,  Punta  St.  Klena,  (jiiiiyaquil  .  .  .  (Rar.) 
'laboga,  l^ay  of  Panama,  south-east  sununrt    .     .     (Bar.) 

'raltogiiilia (IJar.) 

(.'crro  Congo,  Isle  San  Miguel (Uar.) 

Valparaiso  Lighthouse,  centre  of  huitern  (base  of  tower 

K{()  feet) (Tr.  Mt.) 

Lima,  Callao  Gate  (by  levelling)  ....  (Tr.  Mt.) 
Santa  Clara  Island,  lUver  Guayacpiil  .  .  .  (Tr.  Mt.) 
Lighthouse  on  Santa  Clara  (30  feet)  .  .  .  (Tr.  Mt.) 
Charles  Lsle,  Calapagos  ;  the  Puebia     ....     (Bar.) 

The  Chacre (Bar.) 

Southern  Coronados  Isle,  coast  of  California        .     (Bar.) 


GULF    OF    CALIFORNIA. 


Highest  hill  over  Guayraas  Harbour 

i>  )■> 

Black  Mountain,  Guaynias    . 
Hound  Mountain    .... 

Haro  Peak 

Peak  riglit  of  Ilaro  Peak 

Soldado  Peak 

Pajaros  Island 

Morro  Liglese 

Almagro  Island       .... 
Peak  over  the  south-west  end  of  Sa 
Peak  of  Coronados  Island 


Mar 


CO 


(Tr.  Mt.) 
.  (Bar.) 
(Tr.  Mt.) 
(Tr.  :Mt.) 
(Tr,  Mt.) 
(Tr.  Mt.) 
(Tr.  INIt.) 
(Tr.  Mt.) 
(Tr.  Mt.) 
(Tr.  Mt.) 
Island  (Bar.) 
.     .     (Bar.) 
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Fct't. 
424 
i)35 
710 
481 

18S 
453 
220 
250 
461 
1019 
585 


Feet. 

1584 

1556 

1364 

1574 

900 

1316 

428 

190 

83 

256 

526 

935 


V. 
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INDEX. 


Acapulco,  i.  139. 
Achira,  an  eatable  root,  i.  180. 
Adobes,  derivation  of  the  name,  i.  48. 
Agnew,  Mr.  J.,  i.  263,  ii.  78. 
Agricultural  Society   of  the  Hawaiian 

Islands,  ii.  217. 
Alanje,  canton  of,  i.  278. 
Albemarle  Island,  i.  58. 
Alee,  Sefior,  i.  66. 
Alfalfa,  i.  200. 
Almendral,  i.  37. 
Amaro,  Don  Vicento,  i.  126. 
Amortajado,  i.  63. 
Ancon,  Hill  of,  i.  87,  293. 
Aconcagua,  height  of,  i.  42. 
Anderson,  Mr.  J.,  ii.  227. 
Andes,  i.  164. 
Anta,  i.  223. 
Aracacha,  i.  200. 
Araucanians,  i.  29. 
Ascension,  Island  of,  ii.  276. 
Atahualpa,  i,  174. 
Austin,    Captain    H.,    his    expedition, 

ii.  202. 
Awatcha  Bay,  ii.  6,  92. 

Bayanos,  i.  321. 

Beechey,  Captain,  ii.  4. 

Behring's  Strait  expedition,  ii.  191. 

Behring,  Vitus,  ii.  3. 

Belcher,  Captain  Sir  E.,  his  expedition, 

ii.  212. 
Billings,  Mr.  W.,  ii.  156,  182. 
Bocas  del  Toro,  territory  of,  i.  277. 
Bosky,  ii.  8,  70. 
Botafogo,  i.  17. 
Bowring,  Mr.  J.  C,  ii.  246. 


Brandt,  F.,  death  of,  i.  91. 
Buckland  river,  ii.  120. 
Buenaventura,  town  of,  i.  79,  80. 
HuuMo,  Don  Alejandro,  ii.  161. 
Byer's  Island,  ii,  91 . 

CalCte,  i.  17. 

California,  Gulf  of,  ii.  153. 

Callao,  i.  44. 

Canton,  ii.  228. 

Cape  Classet,  i.  95. 

„    CoUnett,  i.  119. 

,,    Corriontes,  i.  82,  227. 

,,    Finisterre,  i.  2. 

„    Flattery  rocks,  i.  96. 

,,    Gavarea,  ii.  91. 

„    Horn,  i.  27. 

.,    Mendocino,  i.  113. 

„    of  Good  Hope,  arrival  at,  ii.  263. 

,,    San  Francisco,  i.  63. 

,,    San  Lucas,  ii.  166. 

„    Velas,  i.  136. 
Cariamango,  i.  167. 
Cayos,  i.  235. 
Cedron-tree,  ii.  74. 
Cedros  Island,  i.  120. 
Cerros  Island,  i.  120. 
Chacayaque,  river  and  cave  of,  i. 

205. 
Chagres,  town  of,  i.  287. 
„        river  01,  i.  238. 
Challenger,  wreck  of,  i.  30. 
Chamisso,  Adalbert  von,  ii.  4. 
Charles  Island,  i.  64. 
Chepillo,  Island  of,  i.  83. 
Chihuahua,  ii.  171. 
Chilian  coaches,  i.  40. 
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Cliimhoriizo,  i.  210. 

F:arth([uak(>,  i.  32. 

CliiimiK.,  Mr.  W.,  ii,  1». 

Kdmonston,  Mr.  T.,  i.  .W.  66. 

t"Iiiiit;H(j  liiThal,  ii.  230. 

KkiMH.  Dr.  U.,  i.  172, 173. 

Cliini,  lii'ticli  of,  ii.  70. 

Kl  I'arco,  i.  ir,7. 

t'hoco,  Hay  of,  i.  2,  18, 

Enturpri       II.M.S.,  ii.  17.''>,  18;'.. 

,,       proviiico  of,  i.  73. 

Erebus  ami  luiTor,  II.M.S.,  ii.  190. 

Cholera,  ii.  14!). 

EskimoH,    their    cuHtoina  and   mannern 

Cholo  IndianH,  i.  321. 

(losuribed,  ii    19. 

Cliorora,  canton  of,  i,  284. 

EsmoMldaa,  river  an<l  town  of,  i.  70. 

Cochopato,  i.  183. 

Espino,  i.  .;o 

1 

CoHbo,  i.  18. 

C'ollinson,    Captain,    his  expedition, 

Empiimalt,  i.  101. 

1 

, 

ii.  197. 

Falkland  Islands,  i.  21. 

1 

-  1  ■ 

Colosacapi,  i.  105. 

Ferniiiido  do  Noronha,  i.  8. 

'  ■ 

Concepcion  Boy,  i.  31. 

Kingur-point,  i.  61. 

f 

, 

Cook,  death  of,  i.  91. 

Finlayson,  Mr.,  i.  106,  112. 

H 

', 

,,     Captain,  ii.  3. 

Klaniinco,  Island  of,  i.  88. 

V 

Cook's  vi.sit  to  Rio,  i.  13. 

Flattery  .lack,  i.  112. 

4 

Cooper,  Mr.  K.,  ii.  •»<»,  llo. 

Flores,  Island  of,  ii.  279. 

i 

Cope,  Mr.  W.,  i.  1!»3. 

Forsyth,  Captain,  his  expedition,  ii.  207. 

1 

; 

Copper  niineH  of  Chile,  i.  12. 

Fort  William,  i.  21. 

^ 

Cormorant,  II.M.S.,  i,  51. 

Fo.ssil  animals,  ii.  35. 

I 

Coronadori,  i.  118. 

Franklin,    his    probable    position,    .-uul 

I 

Corvo,  island  of,  ii.  279. 

plan  for  hia  relief,  ii.  213-216. 

i 

'; 

Cotton,  i.  19. 

Freshwater  Bay,  i.  60. 

•f 

' 

Coyba,  i.  90.                              , 

Fucfmia  spectabilis,  discovery  of,  i,  204. 

'fi 

Crossing  the  line,  i.  6. 

i'       1 

Cuenca,  i.  194. 

Gallo  Island,  i.  71. 

1 

;.,: 

Cueva,  Don  .luaii.  i.  169. 

Oambir,  ii.  250. 

'i 

Cujibamba,  valley  of,  i.  171. 

Gardiner's  Island,  i.  54. 

;.;! 

Cunibi,  i.  192. 

Gonzanama,  i.  167. 

Cupica,  i.  220. 

Goodridge,  Mr.    J.,  i.   120,  129  ; 

ii.  110. 

Dalrymple  rock,  i.  59. 

Gorgona,  island  of,  i.  73. 

1 

Darien,  territory  of,  i.  294, 

Guacos,  in  Veraguas,  i.  313. 

1 

i;', 

David,  i.  279. 

Guadelupe,  Island  of,  ii.  72. 

1 

;■!„, 

Deep  soundings,  i,  7. 

Guaymas,  ii.  156. 

1 

I      ' 

Do  Haven,  Lieutenant,  his  expedition, 

Guayaquil,  Gulf  of,  i.  153. 

* 

ii.  206. 

„           river  of,  i.  211. 

■'''"' 

Desert,  Great  South  American,  i,  52. 

,,          town  of,  i.  208. 

Desertas,  i.  3. 

Gutta  pei-cha,  ii.  252. 

i-.l''' 

Diana's  Peak,  ii.  275. 

,,     taban,  ii.  252. 

fj' 

Diego  Ramirez,  i.  27. 

1- 

Dorachos,  i.  313. 

Half-castes,  i.  302. 

i 

D'Ozery,  Viscount,  i.  142. 

Hance,  Dr.  H.  F.,  ii.  233. 

n 

Duncan  rock,  i.  95. 

Harris,  Colonel,  i.  194,  202. 

'ii  ' 

1 

Durango,  ii.  166, 108. 

Harris,  W.,  death  of,  i.  135. 

r 

• 

1 7f>,  186. 
i.S.,  ii.  11)0. 
iH  iiiul  tnuniicrH 

own  of,  i.  7'^. 
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513. 
72. 

]3. 

ill. 

1)8. 


35. 


Ilnwiiiinn  iHlamlri,  ii.  70. 
lloralil  IhIiuiiI  ilcHcrilHul,  it.  lift. 
,,  (lirt(M)v»'nMl,  ii.  114. 

Ilernld'H  firnt  voyiif^o  to  tlio  Arctii'  re- 
giotiH,  ii.   1  ;  Hocoiiil  voyugo,  ii.  01  ; 
thinl  v(>yivge,,ii.  17.'i. 
IIoiz,  Mr.  II.,  ii.  173. 
Hill,  Mr.  J.,  i.  127. 
Hongkong,  lM)tjmy  of,  ii.  239. 

,,  climate  of,  ii.  230. 

3,  geology  of,  ii,  23.'). 

,,  zoology  of,  ii.  244. 

Honolulu,  ii.  217. 
Hot  Hprings,  i.  244. 
Hull,  Mr.  T.,  ii.  158. 


112. 

Hutchinson,  Mr.  J.,  ii.  150. 

^8. 

Ilydrographioal  aurveyH,  i.  139. 

f. 

Ico-clifla  in  Kotzebuo  Sound  described. 

pedition,  ii.  207. 

ii.  33. 

Ilha  llaza,  i.  11. 

Indians,  i,  198. 

0    position,    and 

Indianibber-treo,  i.  70. 

213-210. 

Inglefield,  Captain,  his  Arctic  voyage. 

ii.  210. 

;overy  of,  i.  204. 

Investigator,  II. M.S.,  ii.  175,  ii.  179. 

Isthmus  of  Panama,,  i.  231. 

„                 climate  of,  i.  245. 

„                 fauna  of,  i.  261. 

„                  flora  of,  i,  249. 

„                  inhabitants    of,     i. 

120,  129; 

296. 

Jago,  Mr.  E.,  i.  224,  ii.  121. 

Jangadas,  i.  9. 

Jervis,  Dr.,  i.  194. 

Jiggers,  i.  177. 

John  Bigge's  reef,  i.  118. 

Kamehameha,  his  levee,  ii.  218. 

Keeling  Island,  ii.  263. 

Kegel,  Dr.,  ii.  170. 

Kellett,  Captain  H.,  his  expedition, 

ii.  197. 
Kellett,  Captain  H.,  taken  prisoner, 

i.  126. 
Kelp,  i.  93. 


Kennedy,  ChnrloM,  doath  of,  ii.  188. 

,,         Mr.,  hi>4  voyage,  ii.  209. 
Ken-,  Mr.  W.,  ii.  107. 
Koys,  i.  235. 
Kiitker  Rock,  i.  59,  61. 
King  (leorge,  i.  100. 
Koa,  tal)lo  of,  ii.  225. 
Koolan,  district  of,  ii.  8o, 
Kotzobue,  Otho  von,  ii.  4. 

Lad  rones,  i.  235. 
La  Ligiia  Hay,  i.  41. 
I^anguago,  Knglinh,  ii.  89. 

,,  Kskimo,  ii.  08. 

,,  Hawaiian,  ii.  SH. 

(^lichua,  i.  18 »,  llH. 
Ija  I'ouoto,  i.  157. 
Ijas  Juntas,  i.  181. 
Lee,  Mr.  W.,  ii.  98. 
Lohniaim,  Mr.,  ii.  107. 
Lima,  i.  48. 
Lobos  de  la  Mar,  i.  51. 

,,        Tierra,  i.  61. 
Lockwood,  Mr.  J.,  ii.  270. 
Loja,  i.  1  70. 
Longwodd,  ii.  274. 
Los  Santos,  canton  of,  i.  283. 
Loxa,  i.  170. 

Maguire,  Mr.  U.,i.  224,  ii,  177. 
Manta,  i.  215. 
Manzanilla-trees,  i.  141. 
Marivifia,  i.  191. 
Mazatlan,  ii.  149. 

port  of,  i.  122. 
Mesquital,  ii.  172. 
M'Gowan's  reef,  i.  69. 
Micliaelowski,  ii.  8,  184. 
Miguel,  Don  Jose,  i.  174. 
M'Clure,  Commander,  ii.  175,  179. 
,,  his  expedition, 

ii.  197. 
Monte  Christi,  i.  215. 
Monterey,  California,  i.  117. 
Montezuma,  King  Lora,  i.  317. 
Moody,  Lieutenant  R.  C,  i.  22. 
Moore,  Commander,  ii.  98. 
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Moore,  Commaniltii',  biti  expedition,   ii. 

197. 
Mormons,  i.  116. 
Morrell'g  Island,  ii.  91. 
Mosquita  Point,  i.  30. 
Mowett,  Captain,  i.  23. 
Murphy,  W.,  death  of,  i.  91. 

Naranjal,  town  of,  i.  206. 
Nata,  canton  of,  i.  284. 

„     town  of,  i.  284. 
Navon,  i.  190. 
Neagh  Bay,  i.  111. 
Nelson,  i.  4. 

,,       Mr.,  consul,  i.  229. 
New  Dungeness,  i.  109. 
New  Year's  Day  in  Singapore,  ii.  256. 
Nueva  Granada,  boundary  of,  i.  72. 
Nutmeg,  account  of,  ii.  247. 
Nunanu,  valley  of,  ii.  79. 

Oahu,  flora  of,  ii.  81. 

„      island  of,  described,  ii.  80. 

„      shells  of,  ii.  87. 
Ocotes,  ii.  164. 

O'Higgins,  Don  Ambrosio,  i.  47. 
Old  Concepcion,  i.  35. 
Old  Mazatlan,  ii.  160. 
Ofia,  i.  183. 
Orchil,  i.  3. 

Paavil  Oglayuk,  the  interpreter,  ii.  8. 
Pacific  Ocean,  i.  43. 
Pakenham,  Mr.  R.,  ii.  73,  161. 
Pali,  ii.  80. 
Palm  cactus,  i.  58. 
Panama,  city  of,  i.  84,  289. 

„      hats,  i.  213. 

„       province  of,  i.  283. 

„       Viejo,  i.  87. 
Pandora,  ii.  263. 
Papudo  Bay,  i.  41. 
Paredes,  i.  235. 
Parita,  canton  of,  i.  283. 
Payta,  i.  62,  144. 
Pearls,  i.  268. 
Pearl  Islands,  i.  137,  234,  236. 


Penny,  Captain  W.,  his  expedition, 

ii.  199. 
Petermann,  Mr.  A.,  ii.  93,  189. 
Petropaulowski,  ii.  71. 
Peru,  coast  of,  i.  43. 
Piedra  de  la  Tierra,  i.  124. 

„      del  Mar,  i.  123. 
Pirn,  Mr.  B.,  i.  147,  173,  ii.  130. 
Piscobamba,  i.  173. 
Piura,  i.  152. 
Plover,  H.M.  Brig,  ii.  1. 

„       Island,  ii.  116. 
Point  Curaomilla,  i.  36. 

„     Gordo,  i.  69. 
Poisonous  plants,  i.  254. 
Port  Clarence,  ii.  185. 

,,    Discovery,  i.  107. 

„    Luis,  i.  22. 

„    Townshend,  i.  108. 

„    Victoria,  i.  99. 
Portobelo,  canton  of,  i.  285. 
„        port  of,  i.  232. 
,,        town  of,  i.  286. 
Porto  Santo,  i.  2. 
Post-office  Bay,  i.  55. 
Proteaceae,  ii.  265. 
PuUen,  Lieut.,  his  expedition,  ii.  193. 

„       Mr.  W.,  ii.  101,  104. 
Pulo  Aor,  ii.  246. 
Punta  de  Cocos,  i.  137. 
,,        Piiias,  i.  220. 
Pustau,  Mr.  W.,  ii.  227. 

Quadra's  and  Vancouver's  Island,  i.  98. 

Quibo,  i.  90. 

Quichua  language,  i.  184. 

Quinafina  de  Loja,  i.  180. 

Quiros,  rivers  of,  i.  159. 

Rae,  Dr.,  his  journey,  ii.  208. 
Ramirez,  Don  F.,  ii.  167. 
Raza  lighthouse,  i.  20. 
Ilemedios,  ii.  74. 

„         village  of,  i.  280. 
Reptiles,  i.  264. 
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River  Buenaventura,  i.  79. 

,,     Catamayo,  i.  171. 

,,     Iscuande,  i.  77. 

,,     Macara,  i.  160. 

,,     San  Jose,  ii.  154. 

„     Sua,  i.  63. 
Rivers  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  i.  237. 
Riofrio,  Don  Mariano,  i.  172. 
Rio  Janeiro,  i.  11. 
Rock  goose,  i.  25. 
Ross,  Sir  J.,  his  expedition,  ii.  204. 
Roys,  Captain,  ii.  93. 

Salango  Island,  i.  213. 
Sampson,  H.M.St.,  ii.  8. 
San  Antonio,  i.  5. 
„  Bias,  i.  123. 
,,  Diego,  California,  i.  119. 
,,  Carlos,  Castle  of,  i.  134. 
,,  Francisco,  Bay  of,  i.  113. 
„  ,,         mission  of,  i.  114. 

,,  Guayange,  i.  74. 
,,  Lucas,  1.  181. 
,,   Martin,  Island  of,  i.  119. 
„  Miguel,  Gulf  of,  i.  234. 
,,  Quintin,  Isle  of,  i.  120. 
,,  Sebastian,  ii.  161. 
Santa  Clara,  i.  53. 

„     Cruz,  Fort  of,  i.  20. 
,,     Lucia,  ii.  163. 
,,     Teresa,  ii.  172. 
Santiago,  canton  of,  i.  281. 
„        de  Chile,  i.  38. 
,,        de  Veraguas,  i.  282. 
Sandwich  Islands,  ii.  79. 
Saragura,  i,  182. 
Sasaranga,  i.  164. 

Saunders,  Mr.  J.,  his  expedition,  ii.  195. 
Savanerics,  i.  317. 
Search  for  Franklin,  ii.  189. 
Secos,  i.  235. 
Seymour,  Sir  G.,  ii.  72. 

,,        Rear-Admiral  Sir  G.,  i.  140. 
Shedden,  Mr.  R.,  ii.  118,  129. 

,,       his  search  for  Franklin,  ii.  96. 
Shells,  i.  267. 
Sierra  Madre,  163. 


Siguantenejo,  i.  126. 

Hilla  de  Payta,  i.  81. 

Simon's  Town,  neighbourhood  of,  ii.  265. 

Singapore,  described,  ii.  247. 

Solano,  Bay  of,  i.  224. 

Soli.s,  i.  12. 

Soundings,  i.  43,  63,  92,  94,  ii.  107. 

Soviango,  i.  162, 

Spanish  schooner  in  distress,  i.  5. 

,,       vessels,  i.  2. 
Spithead,  arrival  at,  ii.  279. 
Stanley  harbour,  i,  21. 
Staunton,  Mr.,  i.  127. 
Straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca,  i.  97. 
Sua  Head,  i.  64. 
Sua,  village  of,  i.  217. 
St.  Helena,  ii.  269. 
St.  Michael,  Fort  of,  ii.  8. 
St.  Stephen's  Bay,  i.  60. 
Stephens,  Mr.,  i.  229. 
Sunda,  Strait  of,  ii.  258. 
Survey,  commencement  of,  i.  78. 
Swift,  ^v^eck  of,  i.  23. 

Taboga,  i.  88. 

Table-mountain,  ascent  of,  ii.  268. 

Talbot,  Colonel,  i.  194,  202. 

Talcahuano,  i.  33. 

Tapir,  Asiatic,  ii.  255. 

Tartar  soldiers,  ii.  229. 

Tatooche  Island,  i.  95. 

Taylor,  Dr.  J.,  i.  193, 194. 

Tambo,  name  and  origin  of,  i.  164. 

Tea,  cultivation  of,  i.  19. 

,,    preparation  and  adulteration  of, 

ii.  231. 
Teneriffe,  Peak  of,  i.  3. 
Tepic,  town  of,  i.  124. 
Theatre,  Limenian,  i.  143. 
Thetitre  Royal,  Kotzebue,  ii.  10. 
Tides,  ii.  236. 
Timber,  i.  257. 
Tobacco,  i.  19. 
Trollope,  Mr.  H.,  i.  121,  127. 
ii.  106,  154. 
,,  his  mi.ssion  to  Behring's 

Strait,  ii.  212. 
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Tropical  night,  i.  9. 
Tuniaco,  i.  217. 

Upland  goose,  i.  24. 

Valdivia,  i.  28. 

Valparaiso,  i.  37. 

Vegetable  ivory,  i.  222. 

Venado  Island,  i.  122. 

Veraguas,  i.  278. 

Victoria,  Straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca,  i.  101. 

Vinda  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  i.  81. 

Western  Eskimo-land,  description  of, 
ii.  11. 

animals  of,  ii.  23. 
climate  of,  ii.  13. 


Western  Eskimo-land,  islands  of,  ii.  12. 

,,  „  pLants  of,  ii.  14. 

Whalers,  American,  ii.  94. 
Whiffin,  Mr.  J.  G.,  i.  210, 224,  ii.  9,  21 8. 
Winds,  i.  10. 

Wood,  Mr.  J.,  i.  127,  213. 
Woodward,  Mr.  T.,  i.  130,  ii.  9. 

,,  death  of,  ii.  259. 

Wreck  Bay,  i.  59. 

Yierba  Buena,  California,  i.  114. 

„  Ecuador,  i.  204. 

Yucatan,  derivation  of  the  name,  ii.  248. 

Zamora,  i.  169. 

Zapote  bianco,  ii.  170. 

Zoyher,  Mr.  C,  ii.  266,  267,  268 
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